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PLATE I. 



THE SPARS AND RIGGING OF A SHIP. 



INDEX OF REFERENCES. 



1 HMd. 

9 Head-boards. 

S.8teoi. 

4 Bowi. 

ft ForaeaiUe. 

6 Wairt. 

7 Qoarter-dack. 

8 Oaafwagr. 

9 Connter. 
li gfcBrn. 
11 Taftorel. 

19 Fore chaina. 
it Main chains. 
14 Xizaen cbaina. 
16 Bowsprit. 

16 jib-boom. 

17 Fljing Jib-boom. 

18 SpritsaU yard. 

19 Martingale. 

90 Bowsprit cap. 

91 Foremast. 

99 Wean topmast. 
98 Fore toj^allant mast. 
94 Fore royal mast. 
96 Ton dqrsail mast. 

96 Main mast. 

97 Main topmast. 

98 Main topgallant mast. 
98 Main royal mast. 

80 Main skysail mast. 

81 lOazenmast. 
19 Miasen topmast. 

88 lOzaen topgallant mast. 
84 Mlazen royal mast. 
86 lOzzen slgrsail mast. 

86 Fore spencer gaff. 

87 Main spencer gaff. 

88 l^panker gaff. 
88 Spanker boom. 

40 Fore top. 

41 Foremast cap. 

49 Fore topmast cross-trees. 
48 Main top. 

44 MilBmast cap. 

45 Main topmast cross- 

trees. 

46 Mizzen top. 



47 Miuenmast cap. 

48 Miasen topmost cross- 

trees. 

49 Fore yard. 

60 Fore topitail yard. 

51 Fore topgallant yard. 

52 Fore royal yard. 
08 Main yard. 

54 Main topsail yard. 
56 Main topgallant yard. 

56 Main royal yard. 

57 Cross-Jack yard. 

58 Miszen topsail yard. 

59 Mizzen topgallant yard. 

60 Mizzen royal yard. 

61 Fore truck. 

62 Main track. 

63 Mizzen truck. 

64 Fore stay. 

65 Fore topmast stay. 

66 Jib stay. 

67 Fore topgallant stay. 

68 Flying-Jib stay. 

69 Fore royal stay. 

70 Fore skysail stay. 

71 Jib guys. 

72 FlyiDg.Jlb guys. 

73 Fore Ufts. 

74 Fore braces. 

75 Fore topsail lifts. 

76 Fore topsail braces. 

77 Fore topgallant lifts. 

78 Fore topgallant braces. 

79 Fore royal lifts. 

80 Fore royal braces. 

81 Fore rigging. 

82 Fore topmost rigging. 

83 Fore topgallant shrouds. 

84 Fore topmast backstays. 

85 Fore topgallant back- 

stays. 

86 Fore royal backstays. 

87 Main stay. 

88 Main topmast stay. 

89 Main topgallant stay. 

90 Main royal stay. 

91 Main lifts. 



92 Main braces. 

93 Main topsail lifts. 

94 Main topsail braces. 

95 Main topgallant lifts. ' 

96 Main topgallant braeei. 

97 Main royal lifts. 
99 Main royal braces. 
99 Main rigging. 

100 Main topmast rigging. 

101 Main topgallant rig- 

ging. 

102 Main topmast back- 

stays. 

103 Main topgallant back- 

stays. 

104 Main royal backstays. 

105 Cross-Jack lifts. 

106 Cross-Jack braces. 

107 Mizzen topsail lifts. 

108 Mizzen topsail braces. 

109 Mizzen topgallant lifts. 

110 Mizzen topgal't braces. 

111 Mizzen royal lifts. 

112 Mizzen royal braces. 

113 Mizzen stay. 

114 Mizzen topmast stay. 

115 Mizzen topgallant stay. 

116 Mizzen royal stay. 

117 Mizzen skysail stay. 

118 Mizzen rigging. 

119 Mizzen topmast rigging. 

120 Mizzen topgal. shroudn. 

121 Mizzen topmast back- 

stays. 

122 Mizzen topgal'nt back- 

stays. 

123 Mizzen royal backstays. 

124 Fore spencer vangs. 

125 Main spencer vangs. 

126 Spanker vangs. 

127 Ensign halyards. 

128 Spanker peak halyards. 

129 Foot-rope to fore yard. 

130 Foot-rope to main yard. 

131 Foot-rope to cross-Jack 

yard. 



PLATE II. 



A SHIFS SAILS. 



INDEX OF EEFERENCES. 



1 Fore topmast staysail. 

2 Jib. 

3 ?ljiDgjib. 

4 Fore spencer. 
'5 Main spencer. 

6 Spanker. 

7 Foresail. 

8 Fore topsail. 

9 Fore topgallant saiL 

10 Fore royal. 

11 Foreskysail. 

12 Mainsail. 

18 Main topsail. 

14 Main topgallant saiL 

15 Main royaL 

16 Main skysail. 

17 Mizzen topsail. 



18 Mizzen topgallant sail. 

19 Mizzen royal. 

20 Mizzen skysail. 

21 Lower studdingsail. 
21* Lee ditto. 

22 Fore topmast studdingsail. 
22» Lee ditto. 

23 Fore topgallant studdingsail. 
23* Lee ditto. 

24 Fore royal studdingsail. 
24* Lee ditto. 

25 Main topmast studdingsail. 
25* Lee ditto. 

26 Main topgallant studdingsail, 
26* Lee ditto. 

27 Main royal studdingsail. 
27* Lee ditto. 
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PLATE III. 



THE FRAME OF A SHIP. 



INDEX OF REFEBEKCES. 



A. Thb Outside. 

1 Upper stem -piece. 

2 Lower stem-piece. 

3 Ghripe. 

4 Forward keel-pieoe. 

5 Middle keel-pieoe. 

6 After keel-piece. 

7 False keel. 

8 Stem knee. 

9 Stem poet. 

10 Rudder. 

11 Bilge streaks. 

12 First streak under the wales. 
18 Apron. 

14 Lower apron. 

15 Fore frame. 

16 After frame. 

17 Wales. 

18 Waist. 

19 Plank-shear. 

20 Timber-he^. 

21 Stanchions. 

22 RaU. 

23 Knight-heads. 

24 Cathead. 

25 Fashion timbers. 

26 Transoms. 

27 Quarter pieces. 

B. Thb Insidb ov thb Stern. 

1 Keelson. 

2 Pointers. 

3 Chock. 

4 Transoms. 



5 Half transoms. 

6 Main transom. 

7 Quarter timbers. 

8 Transom knees. 

9 Horn timbers. 

10 Counter-timber knee. 

11 Stem-post. 

12 Rudder-head. 

13 Counter timbers. 

14 Upper-deck clamp. 

0. Thb Ibside OF THB Bows. 

1 Keelson. 

2 Pointers. 

3 Step for the mast. 

4 Breast-hook. 

5 Lower-deck breast-hook. 

6 Forward beam. 

7 Upper-deck clamp. 

8 Knight-heads. 

9 Hawse timbers. 

10 Bow timbers. 

11 Apron of the stem. 

D. The Timbers. 

1 Keelson. 

2 Floor timbers. 

3 Naval timbers or ground futtocks. 

4 Lower futtocks. 

5 Middle futtocks. 

6 Upper futtocks. 

7 Top timbers. 

8 Half timbers, or half top-timbers« 



PLATE IV. 



EXPLANATIONS. 

Ship. — A ship is sqaare-rigged throughout ; that is, she has tops, and carries 
square sails on all three of her masts. 

Bark. — A bark is square-rigged at her fore and main masts, and differs from a 
ship in haying no top, and carrying only fore-and-aft sails at her mizzen- 
mast. 

Bri3. — A full-rigged brig is square-rigged at both her masts. 

Hermaphrodite Brio. — A hermaphrodite brig is square-rigged at her fore- 
mast ; but has no top, and only fore-and-aft sails at her main mast. 

Topsail Schooner. — A topsail schooner has no tops at her foremast, and is 
fore-and-aft rigged at her mainmast. She diners from a hermaphrodite 
brig in that she is not properly square-rigged at her foremast, having 
no top, and carrying a fore-and-aft foresail, instead of a square foresail 
and a spencer. 

Fore-and-aft Schooner. — A fore-and-aft schooner is fore-and-aft rigged 
throughout, differing from a topsail schooner in that the latter carries 
small square sails aloft at the fore. 

Sloop. — A sloop has one mast, fore-and-aft rigged. 

Hermaphrodite Brigs sometimes carry small square sails aloft at the main ; 
in which case they are called Bpioantinbs, and differ from a Full- 
RiooED Brio in that they have no top at the mainmast, and carry a fore- 
and-aft mainsail instead of a square mainsail and ti^sail. Some Topsail 
Schooners carry small square sails aloft at the mam as well as the fore ; 
being in other respects &re-and-aft rigged. They are then called Main 
Topsail Schooners. 
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12 PITTING AND BEBYINa RUNNING RIGGING. 

is brought through the cheeks of the mast with a knot inside. The 
neatest way for reeving the main brace is out through a single block 
on the brace-bumpkin, out through the brace-pennant-block, in 
through an outer block on the bumpkin, and seized to the strap of 
the pennant. Another way is otit through the bumpkin block, out 
or down through the pennant block, and secure the end to the 
bumpkin or to the fashion -piece below. 

The crossjack braces reeve up through blocks on the after shroud 
of the main rigging, up through blocks on the yard, one-third of the 
way in from the yard-arm, and are seized to a bolt in the main- 
mast, or to the after shroud again. 

The foretopsail braces reeve up through the blocks secured to the 
bibbs at the mainmast-head, in through the span- block at the collar 
of the mainstay, up through the block on the yard, and are seized 
to the maintopmast-head ; or else up through a block at the top- 
mast-head, down through the brace-block on the yard, and are 
seized to the collar of the mainstay. The last way is the best. 
The maintopsail braces are rove through span-blocks at the mizzen- 
mast, below the top, up through the blocks on the yard, and are 
seized to the mlzzeutopmast-head ; or else up through a block at 
the mizzenmast-head, down through the block on the yard, and 
secured to the mizzenmast. The first way is the best. The mizzen- 
topsail braces reeve up through the leading blocks or fair-leaders on 
the main riggmg, up through blocks at the mainmast-head, or at the 
after part of the top, up through the yard blocks, and are seized to 
the cap. 

The fore and maintopgallant braces are rove up through blocks 
under the topmast cross-trees, in through span-blocks on the top- 
mast stays, just below their collars, up through the blocks on the 
yards, and the main are usually seized to the head of the mizzen 
topgallant mast, and the fore to the topmast stay, by the span-block. 
The mizzentopgaliint braces generally go single, through a block at 
the after part of the maintopmast cross-trees. The royal braces 
go single : the forty through a block at the maintopgallant mast- 
head; the TTiazTi, through one at the mizzentopgallant mast-head; 
and the mizzen^ through a block at the after part of the maintop- 
mast cross- trees. 

Halyards. — The lower yards are now hung by patent iron trusses, 
which allow the yard to be moved in any direction ; topped up or 
braced. The topsail yards have chain tyes, which are hooked to the 
slings of the yard, and rove through the sheave-hole at the mast- 
head. The other end of the tye hooks to a block. Through this 
block a chain runner leads, with its standing part hooked to an eye- 
bolt in the trestle- tree, and with the upper halyard- block hooked to 
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its other end. The halyards should be a luff purchase, the fly-block 
being the double block, and the single block being hooked in the 
channels. Sometimes they are a gun- tackle purchase, with two 
large single blocks. The lower block of the mizzentopsail halyards 
is usually in the mizzen-top, the fall coming down on deck. 

The fore and mizzentopsail halyards come down to port, and the 
main to the starboard. TbQ topgallant halyards come down on 
opposite sides from the topsail halyards ; though the fore and main 
usually come down by the side of the masts. The fore and main 
topgallant halyards sometimes hoist with a gun-tackle purchase, 
but the mizzen and all the royal halyards are single. 

The throat and peak halyards of the spanker are fitted in the 
following manner. The outer peak halyard block is put on the gaff, 
one-third of its length from the outer end, or a very little, if any, 
within the leach of the sail ; and the inner one two-thirds in. The 
blocks are fitted round the gaff with grommet straps, and are kept 
in their places by cleats. The double block of the peak halyards 
is strapped to the bolt in the after pail; of the mizzen cap, and the 
halyards are rove up through this, in through the blocks on the gaff, 
the inner one first, the standing part made fast to the double block, 
and the fall coming on deck. The upper block of the throat hal- 
yards is secured under the cap, and the lower block is hooked to an 
eye-bolt on the jaws of the gaff. This is a twofold tackle. 

The Spanb^ir Brails. — The peak brails reeve through single 
blocks on the gaff, two on each side, generally span- blocks, and 
then through the throat brail blocks, as leaders, to the deck. The 
throat brails reeve through two triple blocks strapped to eye-bolts 
under the jaws of the gaff, one on each side, through the two other 
sheaves of which the peak brails lead. Each brail is a single rope, 
middled at the leach of the sail. 

Tacks, Sheets, Clewlines, &c. — It is much more convenient to 
have the tack and sheet blocks of the courses fastened to the clews 
of the courses by hooks. Then they can be unhooked when the 
sail is furled, and, in light weather, a single rope with a hook, called 
a lazy sheets can be used, instead of the heavy tacks and sheets with 
their blocks. This is also much more convenient in clewing up. 
The main tack is rove aft through the block in the waterways, for- 
ward through the block on the sail, and the standing part hooks to 
the block on deck. The fore tack goes through a block on the 
bumpkin. The sheets of the courses have the after block hooked to 
an eye-bolt in the side, abaft the channels, and the forward one 
hooked to the clew of the sail, the running part reeving through a 
sheave-hole in the rail. The sheets of all the square sails but the 
courses run from the clew of the sail, through sheave -holes in the 
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yard-arms, through the quarter blocks, down on deck. The topsail 
sheets are chain, are clasped to the clews of the sail, and are fitted 
with a gun-tackle purchase at the foot of the mast The iopgdU^tU 
and royal sheets are single. The topsail and topgaUant clewlines 
reeve through the quarter-blocks. Th^ royal clewlines are singley . 
and the topsail and topgallant are a gun-tackle purchase. 

The reef-tackles of the topsails reeve up through blocks on the 
lower riggmg, or futtock shrouds, down through the block on the 
yard, down the leach of the sail and through the block on the leach, 
and are made fast to the yard on their own parts, with a clinch, 
outside of everything. 

The clew garnets reeve out through blocks under the quarters of 
the yard, then up through blocks at the clew, and the standing part 

15 made fast to the yard, to the block, or to a strap. The buntlines 
of the courses reeve through double or triple blocks under the for- 
ward part of the top, down forward of the sail, sometimes through 
thimbles in the first reef-band, and are clinched to the foot of the 
sail. The leachlines reeve through single blocks on the yard, and 
are clinched to the leach of the sail. The slabline is a small rope 
rove through a block under the slings of the yard, and clinched to 
the foot of the sail. This is not much used in merchant vessels. 
The topsail clewlines lead like the clew- garnets of the courses. The 
topsail buntlines reeve forward through single blocks at the topmast- 
head, down through the thimbles of a lizard seized to the tye, just 
above the yard, and are clinched to the foot of the sail.' The handiest 
way of reeving the main bowline is to have a single rope with the 
standing part hooked near the the foremast, and reeve it out through 
a heart in the bridle. This will answer for both sides. T\iQ fore- 
bowline may be rove through a single block at the heel of the jib- 
boom and hooked to the bridle. The bowlines to the other sails are 
toggled to the bridles and lead forward. Many vessels now dispense 
with all the bowlines except to the courses. This saves trouble, 
makes a ship look neater, and, if the sails are well cut, they will set 

taught enough in the leach, without bowlines. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TO BIG MASTS AXD TASDS. 

Rigg^ag the Bheara— Taking in lowermasts and bowsprit— To rig a bowsprit-^Getting 
the tbpg over the maat-heada — To send np a topmast — To get on a topmast cap— To 
rig a jibboom— To cross a lower yard — To cross a topgallant yurd — To send up 
a topgallant mast— Long, short, and stump topgallant masts— To rig out a flying 
jibboom — To cross topgallant and royal yards — Skysail yards. 

Taking in Lower Masts and Bowsprit. — Shore up the beams upon 
which the heels of the shears will rest, if necessary from the keelson. 
Parbuckle the shears aboard, with their heads aft. Haise their 
heads upon the taffrail, cross them, and pass the shear-lashing. 
Lash the upper block of a threefold tackle under the cross, and 
secure the lower block to the breast-hooks, or to a toggle in the 
hawse-hole. You may also reeve and secure, in the same manner, 
a smaller purchase, which shall work clear of the first. Have two 
forward and two after guys clove-hitched to the shear head, with 
cleats to prevent their slipping. Get a girt-line on one shear-head 
and a small tackle on the other, to slue and cant the mast Let 
the fall of the main tackle come through the middle sheave, to pre- 
vent the block's sluing in its strap. Reeve large heel tackles to 
rouse the shears aft with. Put long oak plank shoes under the 
heels ; and, if it be necessary, clap a thwart-ship tackle upon the 
two heels, or reeve a lashing, and put a stout plank between them, 
and bowse taut ; which will prevent too great a strain coming upon 
the water-ways. Take the main tackle fall to the capstan ; heave 
round, haul on the forward guy and after heel tackles, and raise the 
shear to an angle of about eighty degrees with the deck, and so that 
the main purchase will hang plumb with the partners of the mizzen- 
mast. Lash a garland to the forward part of the mast, above the 
centre, and toggle the purchase to it. Heave the mast in over the 
bulwarks ; fit the trestle-trees and after chock ; reeve girt-lines by 
which men may be hoisted when the mast is in; point the mast in, 
and lower away. Always take in the mizzenmast first. Get in the 
main and then the foremast in the same manner, rousing the shears 
forward, with their shoes, by means of the he^l tackles. Having 
stepped and secured the foremast, carry the forward guys aft and 
rake the shears over the bows ; toggle the lower block of the main 
tackle to a garland lashed to the upper part of the bowsprit inside 
of the centre. Put on the cap, and carry tackles or guys from the 
bowsprit-head to each cat-head, and clap on a heel tackle or guy. 
Heave the bowsprit, and direct it by the small tackles and guys. 
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To Rio a Bowsprit. — ^Lash collars for the fore stay, bobstays, 
and bowsprit shronds, then for the spring stay, and pot on the bees 
for the topmast stays ; fit the man-ropes, pass the gammoning, and 
set up bobstays and shronds. 

To Get the Tops oyeb the Mast-heads. — Place the top on deck 
abaft the mast; get a gu-t-line on each side of the mast-head, and 
pass the end of each under the top, through the holes in the after 
part ; clinch them to their own parts, and stop them to the fore part 
of the top with slip- stops. Have a gay to the fore and another to 
the after part of the top. Make the ends of a span fast to the 
after corners of the top, and bend a girt-line from the mast-head to 
the bight of the span, and stop it to the foi*ward part of the top. 
Sway away on the girt-lines. When the fore part of the top is 
above the trestle-trees, cat the span-stops, and when the after part 
is above them, cast off the slip-stops. When the labber-hole is high 
enough to clear the mast-head, haul on the forward guy, and let the 
top hang horizontally by the girt-lmes. Lower away, place and 
bolt it. 

The fore and main tops are sent up from abaft, and the mizzen 
from forward. The tops may be got over without the span and girt- 
line, by stopping the two girt-lines first rove to the middle as well 
as to the fore part of the top, and cutting the upper stops first. 

To SEND UP A Topmast. — Get the topmast alongside, with its head 
forward. Lash a top-block to the head of the lower-mast ; reeve a 
mast-rope through it, from aft forward, and bring the end down and 
reeve it through the sheave-hole of the topmast, hitching it to its 
own part a little below the topmast-head, and stopping both parts 
to the mast, at intervals. Snatch the rope and sway away. As 
soon as the head is through the lower cap, cast off the end of the 
mast-rope, letting the mast hang by the stops, and hitch it to the 
staple in the other end of the cap. Cast off the stops and sway 
away. Point the head of the mast between the trestle-trees and 
through the hole in the lower cap, the round hole of which must be 
put over the square hole of the trestle-trees. Lash the cap to the 
mast, hoist away, and when high enough, lower a little and secure 
the cap to the lowermast-head. (This is when it cannot be put on 
by hand). If the cross-trees are heavy, they may be placed in the 
following manner. Sway away until the topmast-head is a few feet 
above the lower cap. Send up the cross-trees by girt-lines, and let 
the after part rest on the lower cap and the forward part against 
the topmast. Lower away the topmast until the cross-trees fall 
into their place, and then hoist until they rest on the shoulders. 
Lash on the bolsters, get girt-lines on the cross-trees to send up the 
rigging, and then put it over the mast head, first the shrouds, then 
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the backstays, and lastly the headstays. Sway the topmast on end, 
fid it, and set up the rigging. 

To Get on a Topmast-Cap. — In vessels of the largest class, it 
may be necessary to send np the cap in the following manner, but 
it can usually be got up by hand. Or it may be fitted and the 
rigging put on over it Send the cap up to the cross-trees by girt- 
lines, and place the round hole of the cap over the forward hole of 
the cross-trees ; send aloft a topgallant studdingsail boom, and 
point its upper end thix)ugh the boles in the cross-trees and cap, 
and lash the cap to it. Hook a tackle or girt- line to a strap on the 
lower end of the spar, and sway away until the cap is over the 
mast-head. Slue the spar so that the cap may come fair, lower 
away, and place the cap upon the mast-head. Unlash the spar and 
send it down. 

To Rig Out a Jibboom. — Point the outer end through the collars 
of the stays. Reeve the heel-rope through a block at the bowsprit 
cap, through the sheave-hole at the heel of the boom, and secure 
the end to an eye-bolt in the cap on the opposite side. Rig the 
boom out until the inner sheave-hole is clear of the cap. Tar the 
boom-end, put on the foot-rc^es and guys, and reeve the jibstay. 
Hoist up the martingale and rig it, and reeve the martingale stay 
and gaub-line. Rig the boom out to its place, and set up the jib 
and martingale stays. 

To Ceoss a Lower Yakd. — If the yard is alongside, reeve the 
yard rope through the jear block at the mast-head, make it fast to 
the slings of the yard, and stop it out to the yard-arm. Sway away, 
and cast off the stops as the yard comes over the side, and get the 
yard across the bulwarks. Lower yards are rigged now with iron 
trusses and quarter-blocks, which would be fitted before rigging the 
yard. Seize on the clew- garnet block, and put the rigging over the 
yard-arm ; first the straps for the head-earings, then the foot-ropes, 
then the brace blocks or pennants, and last the eye of the lift. (The 
lifts, brace pennants, and foot-ropes are now spliced or hooked into 
rings with thimbles on an iron band, roand the yard-arm, next the 
shoulders. In this way, there is no rope of any kind round the 
yard-arm.) Reeve the lifts and braces, get two large tackles from 
the mast-head to the qaaiters of the yard, and sway away on them 
and on the lifts, bearing off and sluing the yard by means of guys. 
Secure the yard by the iron trusses, and haul taut lifts and braces. 

To Cuoss A Topsailyard. — As topsailyards now have chain 
tyes, there are no tye-blocks to seize on. The quarter-blocks are 
first seized on, and the parral secured at one end, ready to be passed. 
A single parral has an eye in each end, and one end is passed under 
the yard and over, and the eye seized to the standing part, close to 

B 
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the yard. After the yard is crossed, the other end is passed round 
the mast, then round the yard, and seized in the same manner. To 
pass a doable parral, proceed in the same manner, except that the 
seizings are passed so as to leave the eyes clear and above the 
standing part, and then take a short rope with an eye in each end, 
pass it round the mast, and seize the eyes to the eyes of the first 
long rope. The parral is wormed, served and leathered. The parral 
being seized at one end, put on the head-earing straps, the foot- 
ropes, Flemish horses, and brace blocks. Bend the yard-rope to the 
slings, stop it out to the yard-arm, and sway away until the yard is 
np and down ; then put on the upper lift in the top and the lower 
lift on deck, and reeve the braces. Sway away, cast off the stops, 
and take in upon the lower lift as the yard rises, till the yard is 
square ; then haul taut lifts and braces and pass the parral. 

To Send up a Topgallantmast. — Most merchantmen carry long 
topgallantmasts. In these, the topgallant, rpyal and skysail masts 
are all one stick. A short topgcUlantmast is one which has cross- 
trees, and above which a fidded royal-mast may be rigged. A stump 
topgallantmast has no cross-trees, or means for setting a mast above 
it, and is carried only in bad weather. Some short topgallant masts 
are rigged with a withe on the after part of the mast-head, through 
which a sliding-gunter royalmast is run up, with its heel resting in 
a step on the topmast cap. 

To send up a long topgallantmast, put the jack over the topmast 
cap, with a grommet upon its funnel for the eyes of the rigging to 
rest upon ; send up the rigging by girtlines, and put the eyes over 
the jack, first the topgallant shrouds, backstays and stays, then the 
royal rigging in the same order, with a grommet, then the skysail 
stay and backstay, and lastly the truck. Reeve a top -rope forward 
through a block at the topmast-head through the hole in the cross- 
trees ; through the sheave-hole at the foot of the topgallantmast ; 
cany it up the other side, and make it fast to its own part at the 
mast-head ; stop it along the mast, and bend a guy to the heeL 
Sway away, and point through the jack ; put on the truck, and the 
skysail, royal and topgallant rigging in their order ; slue the mast 
so as to bring the sheaves of the tyes fore-and-aft ; cast off the end 
of the top-rope, the mast hanging by the stops ; make it fast to an 
eye-bolt on the starboard side of the cap, and sway away. When 
high enough, fid the mast and set up the rigging. 

A short topgallantmast is sent up like a topmast, the cross-trees ' 
got over in the same manner ; and the fidded royal-mast is sent up 
like a long topgallantmast. 

To Rig out a Flying Jibboom. — Ship the withe on the jibboom 
end, reeve a heel-rope through a block at the jibboom end, and bend 
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it to the heel of the flying jibboom, and stop it along, out to the 
end. Haul out on the heel-rope, point through the withe, put on 
the rigging, in the same order with that of the jibboom ; reeve the 
guys, martingale, flying jib, royal and skysail stays ; rig out, and set 
up the rigging. The heel of the boom rests against the bowsprit 
cap, and is lashed to the jibboom. 

The flying jibboom should be rigged fully out before the foretop- 
gallantmast is swayed on end. 

To Ckoss a Topgallant Yaed. — Seize on the parral and quarter- 
blocks; reeve the yard-rope through the sheave-hole of the topgallant- 
mast, make it fast to the slings of the yard, and stop it out to the 
upper end. Sway away, and when the upper yard-arm has reached 
the topmast-head, put on the upper lift and brace; sway away 
again, put on the lower lift and brace, cast off all the stops, settle 
the yard down square by lifts and braces, and pass the parral lashing. 

To Cross Royal Yards. — The royal yards are crossed in the same 
manner as the topgallant yards, except that in most merchantmen 
they would be sent up by the halyards instead of a yard-rope. If 
there is not a standing skysail, the quarter-blocks on the royal yard 
will be single. 

Skysail Yards. — If the skysail is a standing sail, the yard is 
rigged like the royal yard, with lifts and braces, and the sail is fitted 
with sheets and clewlines ; but if it is a flying skysail, the yard has 
neither lifts nor braces, and the clews of the sail are seized out to 
the royal-yard-arms. There are various ways of rigging a flying 
skysaily of which the following is believed to be as convenient as 
any. Let the royal stay go round the mast-head, with a traveller, 
above the yard, so that the stay may travel up and down the sky- 
sail mast. Seize a thimble into the stay, close against the forward 
part of the grommet ; lead the skysail halyards through the thimble, 
and make them fast to the centre of the yard, which will need no 
parral, underneath the royal stay. Make fast the ends of two small 
ropes for downhauls, to the skysail yard, about half-way out on each 
yard-arm, and reeve them through small cleats on the after part of 
the royal yard, the same distance out on each yard-arm. These 
may be spliced into a single rope below the yard, which will go 
through a fair-leader in the cross-trees to the deck. By this means 
the skysail may be taken in or set without the necessity of sending 
a man aloft. Let go the halyards and haul on the downhaul, and 
the yard will be brought close down to the royal yard. To hoist it, 
let go the downhaul and royal stay, and haul on the halyards. 
When the royal is taken in, haul the skysail yard down with the 
royal yard, and furl the sail in with the royal 
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CHAPTER V. 

TO SEKD DOWN MASTS AND YABDS. 

To Bend down a rojal yard— a topgallant jard— a topgallantmast— To honae a topgaI> 
lantmast— To send down a topmast— To rig in a Jibboom. 

To Send Down a Royal Yard. — If the sail is bent to the yard, furl 
it, making the gaskets fast to the tye. Cast off the sheets and 
clewlines, and make them fast to the jack. Be carefol to nnreeve 
the clewlines throngh the qaarter-blocks. Cast off the parral-lash- 
Ing. Overhaul the tye a little, and stop it to the yard, just outside 
of the quarter-block. If stopped too far out, the yard will not hoist 
high enough to get the lower lift off. Sway away on the halyards, 
which will cant the yard and hoist it. When high enough, cast off 
the lower lift and brace (being careful not to let the brace go), and 
make them fast to the jack. Lower away, and as the upper yard- 
arm comes abreast of the jack, clap a stop round the yard and tye, 
near the yard-arm, and cast off the lift and brace, making them fast 
to the jack. Lower away to the deck. 

If the halyards are not single, the yard must be sent down by a 
yard-rope, like the topgallant yard. In some vessels, instead of 
making the sheets and clewlines fast to the jack, overhand knots 
are taken in their ends, and they are let go. The sheets will run 
out to the topgallant yard-arms, and the clewlines will ran to the 
fair-leaders in the cross-trees. In port, the main royal yard is sent 
down on the starboard side, and the fore and mizzen on the lar- 
board ; but at sea, the tye is stopped out on the lee side, and the 
yard sent down in any way that is the most convenient. 

To Send Down a Topgallant Yard. — Cast off the sheets, bow- 
lines, buntlines and clewlines, and make them fast to the cross-trees. 
Reeve a yard-rope through a jack-block at the mast-head, unhook 
the tye, cast off the parral-lashing, bend the yard-rope to the slings 
of the yard by a fisherman's bend, and stop it to the quarters of the 
yard. Sway away, and take off the lifts and braces, as with the 
royal yard. 

To Send Down a Topgallantmast. — Hook the top-block to the 
eye-bolt at the larboard side of the topmast cap ; reeve the mast- 
rope through it, then through the sheave-hole in the foot of the top- 
gallantmast, and hitch its end to the eye-bolt on the starboard side 
of the cap. Come up the rigging, stays and backstays, and guy the 
mast-head by them. Hoist a little on the mast-rope, and take out 
the fid. (The fid should always be fastened to the cross-trees or 
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trestle-trees, by a lanyard.) Lower away until the mast is a little 
short of being through the cap. Then seize or rack together both 
parts of the mast-rope just above the sheave-hole; cast off the end 
of the mast-rope, letting the mast hang by the stops, and hitch it 
round the mast-head to its own part, below the cap. Then lower 
away to the deck. If the rigging is to come on deck, round up the 
mast-rope for a girt-line ; if it is to remain aloft, lash it to the top- 
mast cap, render the shrouds through the cross-trees, and stop them 
up and down the topgallant rigging. Sheep-shank the stays and 
backstays, and set them hand- taut. If the topmast is also to be 
sent down, take off the topmast cap and send it on deck. 

To House a Topgallantmast. — Proceed in the same manner, 
except that when the mast is low enough, belay the mast-rope, pass 
a heel-lashing through the fid-hole and round the topmast. 

To Send Down a Topmast. — Hook the top-block, reeve the mast- 
rope through it and through the sheave-hole in the foot of the mast, 
and hitch it to the staple at the other side of the cap. Lead the 
fall through a snatch-block, to the capstan. Sling the lower yard, 
if it is to remain aloft, and unshackle the trusses, if they are of iron. 
Come up the rigging, stays and backstays, weigh the mast, take out 
the fid, and lower away. If the rigging is to remain aloft, lash the 
cross-trees to the lower cap. The rigging should be stowed away 
snugly in the top, and the backstays be snaked up and down the 
lower rigging. 

To Rig in a Jibboom. — Reeve the heel-rope (if necessary), come 
up the stay, martingale stays and guys; unreeve the jib-stay, sta- 
tion hands at each guy, clear away the heel-lashing, haul in upon 
the guys, and light the boom on board. In most cases, the boom 
will come in without a heel-rope. Make fast the eyes of the rigging 
to the bowsprit cap, and haul all taut. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BENDING AND UNBENDING SAILS. 

To bend a course— To send up a topsail by the halyards— by the buntlinea — To bend a 
topgallant sail — a royal— a Jib — a f>panker— a spencer— To unbend a coorae — a top- 
sail — ^a topgallant sail or royal— a jib— To send down a topsail or course ia a gale of 
wind— To bend a topsail in a gale of wind— To bend one topsail or course^ and aend 
down the other at the same time. 

To Bend a Coukse. — Stretch the sail across the deck, forward of the 
mast and under the yard ; being careful to have the after part of the 
sail aft. Seize the clew-garnet blocks to tiie clews ; also the tack 
and sheet blocks, unless tbej go with hooks or clasps. Reeve the 
buntlines through the thimbles of the first reef-band forward, if 
they are made to go so, and toggle their ends to the foot of the sail, 
or carry them through the eyelet-holes and clinch them to their own 
parts. Reeve the clew-garnets and leachlines ; carry the bights of 
the buntlines under the sail, and rack them to their own parts ; 
stop the head of the sail to the buntlines below the rackings ; put 
robands to each eyelet-hole in the head of the sail ; fasten the head 
and reef-earings to their cringles, reeving the end of the reef-ear- 
ings through the head-cringle and taking a bowline with them to 
their standing parts, and hitching the head-earings to the buntlines* 
Sway away on the buntlines, leachlines and clew-garnets ; when the 
sail is up, pass the head-earings, reeving aft through the straps on 
the yard, and forward through the head- cringle. Haul out on the 
earings, making the sail square by the glut, and pass the earings 
round the yard, over and under, through the head-cringle at each 
turn, and make the end fast around the first turns. If the sail is 
new, ride down the head rope on the yard, and freshen the earings. 
Make fast the head of the sail to the jackstay by robands, and cast 
the stops off the buntlines. 

To Bend a Topsail. — Make fast the head and reef-earings to 
their cringles, passing the end of each reef-earing through the cringle 
above its own and making it fast by a bowline to its own part. Put 
robands to each eyelet-hole in the head. If the sail is to be sent up 
by the topsail halyards, lay it on deck abaft the foot of the mast, 
make it up with its head and foot together, having the head and 
first reef cringles together and out, and also the bowline cringle and 
the clews out. Bight the sail in three parts on a pair of slings, 
having the end of the sail that belongs on the opposite yard-arm on 
top. Have the fly-block of the topsail halyards above the top, and 
rack the runner to the topmast backstay or after shroud. Hook the 
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lower block to the slings arotind the sail, hoist the sail np into the 
top, cast off the slings, unhook the halyards, and pass the upper end 
of the sail round forward of the mast ready for bending. (If the 
vessel is rolling or pitching, with a stiff breeze, the sail may be 
guyed and steadied as it goes up, by hooking a snatch-block, 
moused, to the slings around the sail, passing the hauling part of 
the halyards through it, and through another snatch -block on deck.) 
Get the clewlines, buntlines, sheets, bowlines, and reef-tackles ready 
for bending, the clove hooks of the sheets being stopped to the 
topmast rigging. Hook or clasp the sheets to the clews, reeve the 
clewlines and reef-tackles, toggle the bowlines, clinch or toggle the 
buntlines to the foot of the sail, and stop the head to the buntlines. 
Hoist on the buntlines and haul out on the reef-tackles, bringing the 
sail to the yard, and then pass the head-earings and make fast the 
robands as for a course. If the sail is to be sent up by the bunt- 
lines, lay the sail on the deck and forward of the mast, over- 
haul the buntlines down forward of the yard, on each side of the 
topmast stay and on the same side of the lower stay. Clinch 
the ends to the foot of the sail, bight them around under the sail, 
, and rack the bights to their standing pai'ts, and stop the head of the 
sail to the standing parts below the rackings. Bend one bowline to 
the centre of the sail, to guy it in going aloft. Have the earings 
bent and secured as before described, and the bights of the head- 
earings hitched to the buntlines. Sway it up to the top, and haul 
the ends in on each side of the mast ; reeve the clewlines and reef- 
tackles, make fast the bowlines and sheets, the ends of which, if 
chain, should be racked to the topmast rigging, ready to bo made 
fast to the clews. The gear being bent, hoist on the buntlines, haul 
out on the reef-tackles, pass the head-earings, cut the stops of the 
buntlines, and make fast the robands. Middle the sail on the yard 
by the glut, or by the centre cringle. 

To Bend Topgallant Sails and Royals. — These are generally 
bent to their yards on deck ; the royals always. After being bent 
to the yard, they are furled, with their clews out, ready for sending 
aloft. If the topgallant sail is to be bent aloft, send it up to the 
topmast cross-trees by the clewlines, or by the royal halyards , and 
there bend on the sheets, clewlines, buntlines, and bowlines, and 
bring the sail to the yard as with a topsail. 

To Bend a Jib. — Bend the jib halyards round the body of the 
sail, and the downhaul to the tack. Haul out on the downhaul, 
hoisting and lowering on the halyards. Seize the tack to the boom, 
the hanks to the luff of the sail, and the halyards to its head. 
Reeve the downhaul np through the hanks and make it fast to the 
head of the sail. Seize the middle of the sheet-pennant to the clew. 
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In some vessels the hanks are first seized to the sail, and the jib- 
stay unrove, brought in-board, and passed down throagh the hanks, 
as the sail is sent ont, rove in its place and set up. This is more 
troublesome, and wears out the jibstay. 

To Bend a Spakkeb. — Lower the gaff, and reeve the throat-rope 
through the hole in the gaff under the jaws, and secure it Some- 
times the head of the luff fits with a hook. Then haul out the head 
of the sail by the peak-earing, which is passed like the head-earing 
of a topsaiL When the head- rope is taut, pass the lacings through 
the eyelet holes, and round the jackstay. Seize the bights of 
the throat and peak brails to the leach, at distances from the peak 
which will admit of the saiVs being brailed up taut along the gaff, 
and reeve them through their blocks on the gaff, and at the jaws, 
on each side of the sail. The foot brail is seized to the leach jost 
above the clew. Seize the luff of the sail to the hoops or hanks 
around the spanker mast, beginning with the upper hoop and hoist- 
ing the gaff as they are secured. The tack is hooked or seized to 
the boom or to the mast. Hook on the outhaul tackle. This is 
usually fitted with an eye round the boom, rove through a single 
block at the clew, and then through a sheave-hole in the boom. 

Some spankers are bent with a peak outhaul ; the head traversing 
on the jackstay of the gaff. 

The Fore and Main Spencers are bent like the spanker, except 
that they have no boom, the clew being hauled aft by a sheet, 
which is generally a gnn-tackle purchase, hooked to an eyebolt in 
the deck. 

To Unbend a Course. — Haul it up, cast off the robands, and 
make the buntllnes fast round the sail. Ease the earings off to- 
gether, and lower away by the buntlines and clew-garnets. At sea, 
the lee earing is cast off first, rousing in the lee body of the sail, 
and securing it by the earing to the buntlmes. 

To Unbend a Topsail. — Clew it up, cast off the robands, secure 
the buntlines round the sail, unhook the sheets, and unreeve the 
clewlines and reef-tackles , ease off the earings, and lower by the 
buntlines. 

A topgallant sail is unbent in the same manner, and sent down 
by the buntlines. A royal is usually sent down with the yard. 

To Unbend a Jib. — Haul it down, cast off the hank seizings and 
the tack-lashing, cast off and unreeve the downhaul and make it fast 
round the sail, and cast off the sheet-pennant lashings. Haul aboard 
by the downhaul, hoisting clear by the halyards. 

The rules above given are for a vessel in port, with squared yards. 
If you are at sea, and it is blowing fresh, and the topsail or course 
is reefed, to send it down, you must cast off a few robands and 
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reef-points, and pass good stops around the sail; then secure the 
buntlines also around it, and cast off all the robauds, reef-points, 
and reef-earings. Bend a line to the lee head- earing and let it go, 
haul the sail well up to windward, and make fast the lee earing to 
the buntlines. Get a hauling line to the deck, forward ; ease off the 
weather earing, and lower away. 

To bend a new topsail in a gale of wind, it has been found con- 
venient to make the sail up with the reef-bands together, the points 
all being out fair, to pass several good stops round the sail, and send 
up as before. This will present less surface to the wind. One 
course may be sent up as the other goes down, by unbending the 
buntlines from the foot of the old sail, passing them down between 
the head of the sail and the yard, bending them to the foot of the 
new sail, and making the new sail up to be sent aloft by them, as 
before directed. Run the new sail up to the yard abaft the old one, 
and send the old one down by the leachlines and the head-earings, 
bent to the topmast studdingsail halyards, or some other convenient 
rope. 

One topsail may be sent up by the topsail halyards, got ready for 
bending, and brought to the yard, while the old one is sent down by 
the buntlines. 



CHAPTER VII. 

WORK UPON BIGQING HOPE, KNOTS, SPLICES, BENDS, HITCHES. 

Kinds of rope — Spunyam — Worming— ParcelUng— Service — Short splice — Long 
splice— Eye splice — Flemish eye — Spindle eye— Cut splice— Grommet — Single 
and doable wall— Matthew Walker— Single and doable diamond- Spritsail sheet 
knot — stopper knot — Shrond knot— French shroad knot — ^6noy>rope knot — ^Half. 
hitches— Clove hitch— Overhand knot— Figorcof-eight — Bowline — Ranning bow- 
line— Bowline-apon-a.bight— Square knot— Timber hitch — Rolling hitch— Black- 
wall hitch— Cat's paw— Sheet bend— Fisherman's bend— Carrick bend— Bowline 
bend— Sheep-shank — Selvagee-Marlinqpike hitch— Round seizing — Throat seiz- 
ing— Stopping — Nippering — Racking — Pointing — Snaking — Grafting — Foxes- 
Spanish foxes— Gasketa— Sennit— To bend a buoy-rope— To pass a shear-lashing. 

Those ropes in a ship which are stationary are called standing rig^ 
ging, as shrouds, stays, backstays, &c. Those which reeve through 
blocks or sheavc-hdles, and are hauled, and let go, are called the 
running rigging, as braces, halyards, bnntllnes, clewlines, &c. 

A rope is composed of threads of hemp or other stuff. These 
threads are called yams. A number of these yarns twisted together 
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form a strand, and three or more strands twisted together form the 
rope. 

The ropes in ordinary use on board a vessel are composed of 
three strands, laid right handed (1.) or, as it is called, with the 
sun. Occasionally a piece of large rope will be found laid np in 
four strands, also with the sun. This is generally used for standing 
rigging) tacks, sheets, &c., and is sometimes called shroud-laid, 

A Cable-laid Kofe (2.) is composed of nine strands, and is 
made by first laying them into three ropes of three strands each, 
with the sun, and then laying the three ropes up together into one, 
left-handed, or against the sun. Thus, cable-laid rope is like three 
small common ropes laid up into one large one. Formerly^ the 
ordinary three-stranded right-hand rope was called hawser-laid, and 
the latter cable-laid, and they will be found so distinguished in the 
books ; but among seafaring men now, the terms hawser-laid and 
cable-laid are applied indiscriminately to nine-strand rope, and the 
three-stranded, being the usual and ordinary kind of rope, has no 
particular name, or is called right-hand rope. 

Right-hand rope must be coiled with the sun, and cable-laid rope 
against the sun. 

Spunyarn is made by twisting together two or more yams taken 
from old standing rigging, and is called two-yarn or three-yarn 
spunyarn, according to the number of yams of which it is composed. 
Jank, or old rigging, is first unlaid into strands, and then into yams, 
and the best of these yarns made up into spunyarn, which Is nsed 
for worming, serving, seizing, &c. Every merchant vessel carries a 
spunyam-winch, for the manufacturing of this stuff, and in making 
it, the wheel is turned against the sun, which lays the stuff up with 
the sun. 

Worming a rope is filling up the divisions between the strands, 
by passing spunyarn along them, to render the surface smooth for 
parcelling and serving. 

Parcelling a rope is wrapping narrow strips of canvas about it, 
well tarred, in order to secure it from being injured by rain-water 
lodging between the parts of the service when worn. The parcelling 
is put on with the lay of the rope. 

Service is the laying on of spunyarn, or rather small stuff, in 
turns round the rope, close together, and hove taut by the use of a 
serving-board for small rope, and serving-mallet for large rope. 
Small ropes are sometimes served without being wormed, as the 
crevices between the strands are not large enough to make the snr« 
face very uneven ; but a large rope is always wormed and parcelled 
before being served. The service is put on against the lay of the 
rope. 
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Splicing is putting the ends of ropes together by opening the 
strands and placing them into one another, or by patting the strands 
of the ends of a rope between those of the bight. 

A Short Splice. (8.) Unlay the strands for a convenient 
length ; then take an end in each hand, place them one within the 
other, and draw them close. Hold the end of one rope and the 
three strands which come from the opposite rope fast in the left 
hand, or, if the rope be large, stop them down to it with a rope- 
yam. Take the middle strand, which is free, pass it over the strand 
which is first next to it, and through under the second, and out be- 
tween the second and third from it, and haul it taut. Pass each 
of the six strands in the same manner, first those on one side, 
and then those on the other. The same operation may be repeated 
with each strand, passing each over the third from it, and under the 
fourth, and through; or, as is more usual, after the ends have been 
stuck once, untwist each strand, divide the yams, pass one-half as 
above described, and cut off the other half. This tapers the slice. 

A Long Spuce. (4.) Unlay the ends of two ropes to a dis- 
tance three or four times greater than for a short splice, and place 
them within one another as for a short splice. Unlay one strand 
for a considerable distance, and fill up the interval which it leaves 
with the opposite strand from the other rope, and twist the ends of 
these two together. Then do the same with two more strands. The 
two remaining strands are twisted together in the place where they 
were first crossed. Open the two last named strands, divide in 
two, take an overhand knot with the opposite halves, and lead the 
ends over the next strand and through the second, as the whole 
strands were passed for the short splice. Gut off the other two 
halves. Do the same with the others that are placed together, 
dividing, knotting, and passing them in the same manner. Before 
cutting off any of the half strands, the rope should be got well upon 
a stretch. Sometimes the whole strands are knotted, then divided, 
and the half strands passed as above described. 

An Eye Splice. (5.) Unlay the end of a rope for a short dis- 
tance, and lay the three strands upon the standing part, so as to 
form an eye. Put one end through the strand next to it. Put the 
next end over that strand and through the second ; and put the re- 
maining end through the third strand, on the other side of the rope. 
Taper them, as in the short splice, by dividing the strands and 
sticking them again. 

A FLEidiSH Eye. (6.) Take the end of a rope and unlay one 
strand. Form an eye by placing the two remaining ends against 
the standing part. Pass the strand which has been unlaid over the 
end and in the intervals round the eye, until it returns down the 
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standing part, and lies nnder the eje with the strands. The ends 
are then scraped down, tapered, marled, and served over with spnn- 
yam. 

An Abtificial or Spindle Ete. — Unlay the end of a rope and 
open the strands, separating each ropeyam. Take a piece of wood, 
the size of the intended eye, and hitch the yams round it. Scrape 
them down, marl, parcel, and serve them. This is now nsoallj 
called a Flemish Ete. 

A Cut Splice. (7.) Gat a rope in two, nnlay each end as for a 
short splice, and place the ends of each rope against the standing 
part of the other, forming an oblong eye, of the size yon wish. 
Then pass the ends through the strands of the standing parts, as for 
a short splice. 

A Gbommet. (8.) Take a strand jnst nnlaid from a rope, with 
all its turns in it, and form a ring of the size yon wish, by patting 
the end over the standing part. Then take the long end and carry 
it twice round the ring, in the crevices, following the lay, until the 
ring is complete. Then take an overhand knot with the two ends, 
divide the yams, and stick them as in a long splice. 

A Single Wall Knot. (9.) Unlay the end of a rope. Form a 
bight with one strand, holding its end down to the standing part in 
your left hand. Pass the end of the next strand round this strand. 
Pass the remaining strand round the end of the second strand, and 
up through the bight which was made by the first strand. Haul 
the ends taut carefully, one by one. 

A Single Wall, Crowned. (10.) Make the single wall as before, 
and lay one end over the top of the knot. Lay the second end over 
the first, and the third over the second and through the bight of the 
first. 

A Double Wall. (11.) Make the single wall slack, and crown 
it, as above. Then take one end, bring it underneath the part of 
the first walling next to it, and push it up through the same bight. 
Do the same with the other strands, pushing them up through two 
bights. Thus made, it has a double wall and a single crown. 

A Double Wall, Double Crowned. (12.) Make the donble 
wall, single crowned, as above. Then lay the strands by the sides 
of those in the single crown, pushing them through the same bight 
in the single crown, and down through the double walling. This is 
sometimes called a Tack Knot, or a Topsail Sheet Knot. 

A Matthew Walkeb Knot. (13.) Unlay the end of a rope. 
Take one strand round the rope and through its own bight ; then 
the next strand undemeath, through the bight of the first, and 
through its own bight ; and the third strand undemeath, through 
both the other bights, and through its own biglit. 
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A Single Diamond Ksot. (14.) Unlay the end of a rope for a 
considerable distance, and with the strands form three bights down 
the side of the rope, holding them fast with the left hand. Take 
the end of one strand and pass it with the lay of the rope over the 
strand next to it, and up through the bight of the third. Take the 
end of the second strand over the third and np through the bight of 
the first. Take the^etid of the third strand over the first and up 
through the bight of the second. Haul taut, and lay the ends up 
together. 

A Double Diamond Knot. (15.) Make a single diamond, as 
above, without laying the ends up. Follow the lead of the single 
knot through two single bights, the ends coming out at the top of 
the knot Lead the last strand through two double bights. Haul 
taut, and lay the ends np. 

A Spbitsail Sheet Knot. (1 6.) Unlay two ends of a rope, and 
place the two parts together. Make a bight with one strand. Wall 
the six strands together, like a single walling made with three 
strands ; putting the second over the first, and the third over the 
second, and so on, the sixth being passed over the fifth and through 
the bight of the first. Then haul taut. It may be crowned by 
taking two strands and laying them over the top of the knot, and 
passing the other strands alternately over and under those two, 
hauling them taut. It may be double walled by next passing the 
strands under the wallings on the left of them, and through the 
small bights, when the ends will come up for the second crowning ; 
which is done by following the lead of the single crowning, and 
pushing the ends through the single walling, as with three strands, 
before described. This is often used for a stopper knot. 

A Stopper Knot. — Single wall and double wall, without crown- 
ing, and stop the ends together. 

A Shroud Knot. — Unlay the ends of two ropes, and place the 
strands in one another, as for a short splice. Single wall the 
strands of one rope round the standing part of the other, against 
the lay. Open the ends, taper, marl, and serve them. 

A French Shroud Knot. — Place the ends of two ropes as before. 
Lay the ends of one rope back upon their own part, and single wall 
the other three strands round the bights of the first three and the 
standing part. Taper the ends, as before. 

A Buoy-rope E^not. — Unlay the strands of a cable -laid rope, 
and also the small strands of each large strand. Lay the large ones 
again as before, leaving the small ones out. Single and double wall 
the small strands (as for a stopper knot) round the rope, worm 
them along the divisions, and stop their ends with spnnyarn. 

A Turks-Head. (17.) This is worked upon a rope with a piece 
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of small line. Take a clove-hitcb slack with the line roand the 
rope. Then take one of the bights formed by the clove-hitch and 
pat it over the other. Pass the end nnder, and np through the 
bight which is underneath. Then cross the bights again, and put 
the end round again, under, and up through the bight which is 
underneath. After this, follow the lead, and it will make a turban, 
of three parts to each cross. 

Two Half-Hitches. (18.) Pass the end of a rope round the 
standing part and bring it up through the bight. This is a half- 
hitch. Take it round again in the same manner for two half- 
hitches. 

A Clove- Hncn (19.) is made by passing the end of a rope round 
a spar, over, and bringing it under and round behind its standing 
part, over the spar again, and up through its own part. It may 
then, if necessary, be stopped or hitched to its own part : the only 
difference between two half-hitches and a clove-hitch being that one 
is hitched round its own standing part, and the other is hitched 
round a spar or another rope. 

An Overhand Knot. (20.) Pass the end of a rope over the 
standing part, and through the bight. 

A Figuke-of-Eight. (21.) Pass the end of a rope over and 
round the standing part, up over its own part, and down through 
the bight. 

A Bowline Knot. (22.) Take the end of a rope in your right 
hand, and the standing part in your left. Lay the end over the 
standing part, and with the left hand make a bight of the standing 
part over it. Take the end under the lower standing part, up over 
the cross, and down through the bight. 

A Running Bowline. — Take the end round the standing part, 
and make a bowline upon its own part. 

A Bowline upon a Bight. (23.) Middle a rope, taking the two 
ends in your left hand, and the bight in your right. Lay the bight 
over the ends, and proceed as in making a bowline, making a small 
bight with your left hand of the ends, which are kept together, over 
the bight which you hold in your right hand. Pass the bight in 
your right hand round under the ends and up over the cross. So 
far, it is like a common bowline, only made with double rope in- 
stead of single. Then open the bight in your right hand and carry 
it over the large bights, letting them go through it, and bring it up 
to the cross and haul taut. 

A Square Knot. (24.) Take an overhand knot round a spar. 
Take an end in each hand and cross them on the same side of the 
standing part upon which they came up. Pass one end round the 
other, and bring it up through the bight. This is sometimes called 
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a REEF-KNOT. If the ends are crossed the wrong way, sailors call it 

a GRANNY-KNOT. 

A Timber Hitch. (25.) Take the end of a rope round a spar, 
lead it under and over the standing part, and pass two or more 
round -turns round its own part. 

A Rolling Hrrcn. — Pass the end of a rope round a spar. Take 
it round a second time, nearer to the standing part. Then carry it 
across the standing part, over and round the spar, and up through 
the bight. A strap or a tail- block is fastened to a rope by this hitch. 

A bend, sometimes called a rolling hitch, is made by two round- 
turns round a spar and two half-hitches round the standing part ; 
but the name is commonly applied to the former hitch. 

A Blackwall HrrcH. (26.) Form a bight by putting the end 
of a rope across and under the standing part. Put the bight over 
the hook of a tackle, letting the hook go through it, the centre of 
the bight resting against the back of the hook, and the end jammed 
in the bight of the hook, by the standing part of the rope. 

A Cat's Paw. (27.) Make a large bight in a rope, and spread 
it open, putting one hand at one pait of the bight and the other at 
the other, and letting the standing part and end come together. 
Turn the bight over from you, three times, and a small bight will be 
formed in each hand. Bring the two small bights together, and put 
the hook of a tackle tlfrough them both. 

A Sheet Bend. (28.) Pass the end of a rope up through the 
bight of another, round both parts of the other, and under its own 
part. 

A Fisherman's Bend. (29.) Used for bending studdingsail hal- 
yards to the yard. Take two turns round the yard with the end. 
Hitch it round the standing part and both the turns. Then hitch it 
round the standing part alone. 

A Carrick Bend. (30.) Form a bight by putting the end of a 
rope over its standing part. Take the end of a second rope and 
pass it under the standing part of the first, over the end, and up 
through the bight, over its own standing part, and down through 
the bight again. 

A BowuNB Bend. — This is the most usual mode of bending 
warps, and other long ropes or cables, together. Take a bowline in 
the end of one rope, pass the end of the other through the bight, 
and take a bowline with it upon its own standing part. Long lines 
are sometimes bent together with half-hitches on their own stand- 
ing parts, instead of bowlines, and the ends seized strongly down. 

A Sheep-shank. (31.) Make two long bights in a rope, which 
shall overlay one another. Take a half-hitch over the end of each 
bight with the standing part which is next to it. 
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A Selyaoee. — ^Lay rope yarns ronnd and round in a bight, and 
marl them down with spunyam. These are used for neat block- 
straps, and as straps to go round a spar for a tackle to hook into, 
for hoisting. 

A Mablinspike HrrcH. — Lay the marlinspike upon the seizing- 
stuff, and bring the end over the standing part so as to form a bight. 
Lay this bight back over the standing part, putting the marlinspike 
down through the bight, under the standing part, and up tlirongh 
the bight again. 

To Pass a Round Seizing. — Splice a small eye in the end of the 
stuff, take the other end round both parts of the rope, and reeve it 
through the eye. Pass a couple of turns, then take a marlinspike- 
hitch, and heave them taut. Pass six, eight, or ten turns in the 
same manner, and heave them taut Put the end through under 
these turns and bring it out between the two last tuiiis, or throagh 
the eye, and pass five, seven, or nine turns (one less than the lower 
ones) directly over these, as riders. The riders are not hove so 
taut. Pass the end up through the seizings, and take two cross 
turns round the whole seizing between the two, passing the end 
through the last turn, and heaving taut. If the seizing is small 
cordage, take a wall-knot in the end; if spunyam, an overhand 
knot. The cross turns are given, up now in nearly all vessels. 
After the riding turns are passed, the end is carried under the turns, 
brought out at the other end, and made fast snugly to the standing 
part of the rigging. 

A Throat Seizing, where rigging is turned in, is passed and 
made fast like the preceding, there being no cross turns A neat 
way to pass a throat seizing is to pass the turns rather slack, put 
fSL strap upon the end of the rigging, take a handspike or heaver 
to it and bear it down, driving home the seizing with a mallet and 
ismall fid. 

Stopping, is fastening two parts of a rope together as for a round 
/seizing, without a crossing. 

NiPPERiNG, is fastening them by taking turns crosswise between 
the paits, to jam them ; and sometimes with a round turn before 
each cross. These are called racking turns. Pass nders over these 
and fasten the ei. J. 

Pointing. — Unlay the end of a rope and stop it. Take out as 
many yarns as are necessary, and split each yarn in two, and take 
two parts of different yams and twist them up taut into nettles. The 
rest of the yams are combed down with a knife. Lay half the 
nettles down upon the scraped part, the rest back upon the rope, 
and pass three turns of twine taut round the part where the nettles 
separate, and hitch the twine, which is called the waip. Lay the 
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nettles backwards and forwards as before, passing the warp, each 
time. The ends may be whipped and snaked with twine, or the 
nettles hitched over the warp and hanled taut. The upper seizing 
mast be snaked. If the upper part is too weak for pointing, put in 
a piece of stick. 

Skaeino a seizing, is done by taking the end under and over the 
outer turns of the seizing alternately, passing over the whole. There 
should be a marline-hitch at each turn. 

Gbaftino. — Unlay the ends of two ropes and put them together 
as for a short splice. Make nettles of the strands as before. Pass 
the warp and nettles belonging to the lower strands along the rope, 
as in pointing ; then the nettles of the npper strands in the same 
manner. Snake the seizing at each end. 

Foxes are made by twisting together three or more rope-yams 
by hand, and rubbing them hard with tarred canvas. Spanish foxes 
are made of one rope-yam, by unlaying it and laying it np the other 
way. 

Gaskets. — Take three or four foxes, middle them, and plait them 
together into sennit This is done by bringing the two outside foxes 
alternately over to the middle. The outside ones are laid with the 
right hand, and the remainder are held and steadied with the left. 
Having plaited enough for an eye, bring all the parts together, and 
work them all into one piece, in the same manner. Take out foxes 
at proper intervals. When finished, one end must be laid up, the 
other plaited, and the first hauled through. The name sennit is 
generally given to rope-yams plaited in the same manner with these 
foxes. Sennit made in this way must have an odd number of parts. 
French sennit is made with an even number, taken over and under 
every other time. 

To Bend a Buoy-bofb. — Reeve the end through the eye in the 
other end, put it over one arm of the anchor, and haul taut Take 
a hitch over the other arm. Or, take a plove-hitch over the crown, 
stopping the end to its own part, or to the shank. 

To Pass a Sheab-lashino. — ^Middle the lashing and take a good 
turn round both legs at the cross. Pass one end up and the other 
down, around and over the cross, until half of the lashing is ex- 
pended. Then ride both ends back again on their own parts and 
knot them in the middle. Frap the first and riding turns together 
on each side with sennit. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



BLOCKS AND PUBCHASES. 



Parts of a Block— Made and mortieed block»— Boll's-eye— Dead-^jre— Sltter-block— 
Snatcli-block — Tail-block — Whip — Qon-tackle — Luff-tackle— Whip-npon-Wlilp— 
Luff-upoii'Liiff— Watch or tail-tackle— Bimner-tackle. 

Blocks are of two kinds, made and morticed, A Made-Block consists 
of four parts, — ^the shell, or outside ; the sheave, or wheel on which 
the rope turns ; the pin, or axle on which the wheel turns ; and the 
strap, either of rope or iron, which encircles the whole, and keeps it 
in its place. The sheave is generally strengthened by letting in a 
piece of iron or brass at the centre, called a bush, 

A Mobticed-Block is made of a single block of wood, morticed 
out to receive a sheave. 

All blocks are single, double, or threefold, according to the 
number of sheaves in them. 

There are some blocks that have no sheaves ; as follows : a bulPs'' 
eye, which is a wooden thimble without a sheave, having a hole 
through the centre and a groove round it ; and a dead-eye, which is 
a solid block of wood made in a circular form, with a groove round 
it, and three holes bored through it, for the lanyards to reeve 
through. 

A Sisteb-Block is formed of one solid piece of wood, with two 
sheaves, one above the other, and between the sheaves a score for 
the middle seizing. These are oftener without sheaves than with. 

Snatch-Blocks are single blocks, with a notch cut in one cheek, 
just below the sheave, so as to receive the bight of a fall without 
the trouble of reeving and unreeving the whole. They are generally 
iron-bound, and have a hook at one end. 

A Tail-JBlock is a single block, strapped with an eye-splice, and 
having a long end left, by which to make the block fast temporarily 
to the rigging. This tail is usually selvageed, or else the strands 
are opened and Isuid up into sennit, as for a gasket. 

A Tackle is a purchase formed by reeving a rope through two 
or more blocks, for the purpose of hoisting. 

A Whip is the smallest purchase, and is made by a rope rove 
through one single block. 

A Gun-Tackle Pubchase is a rope rove through two single 
blocks and made fast to the strap of the upper block. The parts of 
all tackles between the fasts and a sheave, are called the standing 
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parts ; the parts between sheaves are called running parts ; and the 
part upon which yon take hold in hoisting is called the /a//. 

A Whip-upon -WHIP is where the block of one whip is made fast 
to the fall of another. 

A Luff-tackle Pubchase is a single and a double block ; the 
end of the rope being fast to the upper part of the single block, and 
the fall coming from the double block. A luff-tackle upon the fall 
of another luff-tackle is called luff-upon-luff, 

A Watch-tackle or Tail-tackle is a luflf-tackle purchase, with a 
hook in the end of the single block, and a tail to the upper end 
of the double block. One of these purchases, with a short fall, is 
kept on deck, at hand, in merchant vessels, and is used to clap upon 
standing and running rigging, and to get a strain upon ropes. 

A Runner-tackle is a luff applied to a iiinner, which is a single 
rope rove through a single block, hooked to a thimble in the eye of 
a pennant. 

A Single Bubton is composed of two single blocks, with a hook 
in the bight of the running part. Reeve the end of your rope through 
the upper block, and make it fast to the strap of the fly-block. Then 
make fast your hook to the bight of the rope, and reeve the other 
end through the fly-block for a fall. The hook is made fast by 
passing the bight of the rope through the eye of the hook and over 
the whole. 



CHAPTER IX. 



MAKING AND TAKING-IN SAIL. 

To loose a saU— To set a course— topsaU—topgaUant sail— royal— skysail— jib— spanker 
— qpencer— To take in a course— topsaU— topgallant sail; or royal— skysail— jib- 
spanker— To ftirl a royal— topgaUant sail — topsail— course— jib— To stoTr a jib in 
cloth- To reef a topsaU — conrse— To turn out reefs— To set a topgallant studding. 

sail— To take-in do To set a topmast studding-sail— To take in do.— To set a lower 

studding-sail — To take-in do. 

To Loose a Sail. — Lay out to the yard-arms and cast off the gaskets, 
beginning at the outermost and coming in.^ When the gaskets are 
cast off from both yard-arms, then let go the bunt gasket (and 
jigger, if there be one), and overhaul the buntlines and leachlines. 
In loosing a topsail in a gale of wind, it is better to cast off the 
quarter-gaskets (except the one which confines the clew), before 
those at the yard-arms. Royals and topgallant sails generally have 

* If only one yard-arm is loosed at a time, let the lee one be loosed first. 
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one long gasket to each yard-arm ; in which case it is not necesaaiy 
to go out npon the yard, but the gaskets, after being cast of^ ahoold 
be fastened to the tye by a bowline. 

To Set a Course. — Loose the sail and overhaal the bantiinea and 
leachlines. Let go the clew-garnets and overhaul them, and hanl 
down on the sheets and tacks. If the ship is close-hanled, ease off 
the lee brace, slack the weather-lift and clew-garuet, and get the 
tack well down to the water-ways. If it is blowing fresh and the 
ship light-handed, take it to the windlass. When thd tack la well 
down, sharpen the yard np again by the brace, top it well np by the 
lift, reeve and haul out the bowline, and haul the sheet aft. 

If the wind is quartering, the mainsail is carried with the weather 
clew hauled np and the sheet taken aft. With yards squared, the 
mainsail is never carried, but the foresail may be to advantage, 
especially if the swinging booms are out ; in which case the heavy 
tack and sheet-blocks may be unhooked, and the kuy sheets hooked 
on and rove through a single tail-block, made fast out on the boom. 
This serves to extend the clews, and is called a pazaree to the fore- 
sail. 

To Set a Topsail.— Loose the Sful, and keep one hand in the top 
to overhaul the riggiug. Overhaul well the buntlines, clewlines, 
and reef-tackles, let go the topgallant sheets and topsail braces, and 
haul home on the sheets. Merchant vessels usually hoist a little on 
the halyards, so as to clear the sail from the top, then belay them 
and get the lee sheet chock home ; then haul home the weather sheet, 
shiveriug the sail by the braces to help it home, and hoist on the 
halyards until the leaches are well taut, taking a turn with the 
braces, if the wind is fresh, and slacking them as the yard goes np. 

After the sail is set, it is sometimes necessary to get the sheets 
closer home. Slack the halyards, lee brace, and weather bowline, 
clap the watch-tackle upon the lee sheet first, and then the weather 
one, shivering the sail by the braces if necessary. Overhaul the 
clewlines and reef-tackles, slack the topgallant sheets, and hoist the 
sail up, taut leach, by the halyards. 

To Set a Topgallant Sail or Royal. — ^Haul home the lee sheet, 
having one hand aloft to overhaul the clewlines, then the weather 
sheet, and hoist up, taut leach, by the halyards. While hauling the 
sheets home, if on the wind, brace up a little to shake the sail, take 
a turn with the weather brace, and let go the lee one ; if before the 
wind, let go both braces ; and if the wind is quartering, the lee one. 

To Set a Flying Skysail. — If bent in the manner described In 
this book, let go the brails and royal stay, and hoist on the halyards. 

To Set a Jib, Flying Jib, ok Foretopmast Staysail. — Oast off 
the gasket, hoist on the halyai*ds, and trim down the sheet* 
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To Set a Spanker. — Hoist on the topping-lifts, make fast the 
weather one, and overhanl the lee one. Let go the brails, and hanl 
out on the outhaoL Be carefnl not to let the throat brail go before 
the head and foot Tiim the boom by the sheets and gays, and the 
gaff by the vangs. 

To Set a Sfekceb. — ^Take the sheet to the deck on the lee side 
of the stay, let go the brails, haul on the sheet, and trim the gaff by 
the vangs. 

To Take-in a Course. — If the wind is b'ght, and there are hands 
enough, let go the tack, sheet, and bowline, and haul up on the 
clew-garnets, buntlines, and leachlines, being careful not to haul the 
buntlines taut until the clews are well up. If light-handed, or the 
wind fresh, let go the bowline, and ease off the tack (being careful 
to let the bowline go before the tack), and haul up the weather 
clew. Then ease off the sheet and haul up on the lee clew-garnet, 
and the buntlines and leachlines. 

To TAKE-m A Topsail. — The usual mode of taking in a topsail 
when coming to anchor in light winds, is to lower away on the hal- 
yards and haul down on the clewlines and reef-tackles (if the latter 
run in the way described in this book), until the yard is down by 
the lifts, rounding in on the weather brace, and hauling taut to lee- 
ward, when the yard is square. Then let go the sheets and haul up 
on the clewlines and buntlines. A better way is to start the sheets, 
clew about one-third up, then let go the halyards and take the slack in. 

If the wind is fresh, and the yard braced up, lower away hand- 
somely on the halyards, get the yard down by the clewlines and 
reef-tackles, rounding in on the weather brace and steadying the 
yard by both braces. Then let go the weather sheet and haul up to 
windward first. The weather clew being up, let go the lee sheet and 
haul up by the clewline and buntlines, keeping the dew in advance 
of the body of the sail. 

Sometimes, if the weather brace cannot be well rounded in, as if 
a ship is weak-handed, the sail may be clewed up to leeward a little, 
first. In which case, ease off the lee sheet, and haul up on the clew- 
' line; ease off the lee brace and round the yard in ; and when the 
lee clew is about half up, ease off the weather sheet and haul the 
weather clew chock up. Haul the buntlines up after the weather 
clew, and steady the yard by the braces. There is danger in clew- 
ing up to leeward first that the sail may be shaken and jerked so as 
to split, before the weather clew is up ; whereas, if clewed up to 
windward first, the lee clew will keep full, until the lee sheet is 
started. 

When coming to anchor, it is the best plan to haul the clews 
about half up before the halyards are let go. 
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In taking in a dose-reefed topsail in a gale of wind, the matt 
general practice is to clew np to windward, keeping the sail fhU ; 
then lower away the halyards, and ease off the lee sheet ; dew the 
yard down, and haol np briskly on the lee clewline and the bunt- 
lines, bracing to the wind the moment the lee sheet is started. 

To Take-in a Topgallant Sail ob Rotal. — If the wind is light, 
and from aft or quartering, let go the halyards and clew down, 
sqnaring the yard by the braces. Then start the sheets and dew 
np, and hanl np the bontlines. If the yard is braced np, the old 
style was to let go the halyards, clew down and ronnd in on the 
weather brace ; clewing np to windward first, then start the lee 
clew, and hanl np the lee clewline and the buntlines. Bat the 
practice now is to clew np to leeward first, which prevents the slack 
of the sail getting too mnch over to leeward, or fonl of the clewline 
block under the yard, as it is apt to, if the weather dew is hauled 
np first. 

If the wind is very fresh, and the vessel close-hauled, a good 
practice is to let go the lee sheet and halyards, and dew down, 
rounding in at the same time on the weather brace. Then start the 
weather sheet, and hanl the weather clew chock up. Haul np the 
buntlines and steady the yard by the braces. 

To Take-in a Sktsail. — If bent in the way described in this 
book, which is believed to be the most convenient, let go the hal- 
yards, haul down on the brails, and haul taut the royal stay. 

To Take-in a Jib. — Let go the halyards, haul on the downhaul, 
easing off the sheet as the halyards are let go. 

To Take-in a Spankeb. — Ease off the outhaul, and haul well np 
on the lee brails, taking in the slack of the weather ones. Mind 
particularly the lee throat-brail. Haul the boom amid-ships and 
steady it by the guys, lower the topping lifts, and square the gaff 
by the vangs. 

To FuBL A Royal. — ^Tbis sail is usually furled by one person, and 
is that upon which green hands are practised. For the benefit of 
beginners, I wDl give piarticnlar directions. When you have got 
aloft to the topgallantmast-head, see, in the first place, that the yard 
is well down by the lifts, and steadied by the braces ; then see that 
both clews are hauled chock up to the blocks, and if they are not, 
call out to the officer of the deck, and have it done. Then see yonr 
yard-arm gaskets clear. The best way is to cast them off from the 
tye, and lay them across, between the tye and the mast. This 
done, stretch out on the weather yard-arm, get hold of the weather 
leach, and brmg it in to the slings taut along the yard. Hold the 
clew up with one hand, and with the other haul all the sail through 
the clew, letting it fall in the bunt. Bring the weather clew a little 
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over abaft the yard, and put your knee upon it. Then stretch out 
to leeward and bring in the lee leach in the same manner, hauling 
all the sail through the clew, and putting the clew upon the yard in 
the same way, and holding it there by your other knee. Then pre- 
pare to make up your bunt. First get hold of the foot-rope and lay 
it on the yard and abaft ; then take up the body of the sail, and 
lay it on the yard, seeing that it is all fairly through the clews. 
Haying got all the sail upon the yard, make a skin of the upper 
part of the body of the sail, large enough to come well down abaft 
and cover the whole bant when the sail is furled. Dffc the skin up, 
and put into the bunt the slack of the clews (not too taut), the leach 
and foot-rope, and the body of the sail ; being careful not to let it 
get forward under the yard or hang down abaft. Then haul your 
bunt well upon the yard, smoothing the skin, and bringing it down 
well abaft, and make fast the bunt-gasket round the mast, and the 
jigger, if there be one, to the tye. The glut will always come in 
the middle of the bunt, if it is properly made up. Now take your 
weather yard-arm gasket and pass it round the yard, three or four 
times, haul taut, and make it fast to the mast ; then the lee one in 
the same manner. Never make a long gasket fast to its own part 
round the yard, for it may work loose and slip out to the yard-arm. 
Always pass a gasket over the yard and down abaft, which will help 
to bring the sail upon the yard. 

A Topgallant Sail Is furled in the same manner, except that it 
usually requires two men, in a large vessel ; in which case, each 
man takes a yard-arm, and they make the bunt up together. If 
there are buntlines and a jigger, the bunt may be triced well up, by 
bending the jigger to the bight of a buntline, and having it hauled 
taut on deck. 

To Furl a Topsail oe Course. — The sail being hauled up, lay 
out on the yard, the two most experienced men standing in the 
slings, one on each side of the mast, to make the bunt up. The 
light hands lay out to the yard-arms, and take the leach up and 
bring it taut along the yard. In this way the clews are reached 
and handed to the men in the bunt, and the slack of the sail hauled 
through them and stowed away on and abaft the yard. The 
bunt being made up fairly on the yard against the mast, and the 
skin prepared, let it fall a little forward, and stow all the body 
of the sail, the dews, bolt-rope, and blocks, away in it ; then, as 
many as can get hold, lend a hand to haul it well upon the yard. 
Overhaul a buntline a little, bend the jigger to it, and trice up on 
deck. Bring the skin down well abaft, see that the clews are not 
too taut, pass the bunt gasket, cast the jigger off, and make it fast 
slack to the tye. Then pass the yard-arm gaskets, hauling the sail 
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well upon the yard, and passing the tnms over the yard, and down 
abaft. If the sail has long gaskets, make them fast to the tye ; if 
short, pass them in turns dose together, and make them fast to their 
own parts, jammed as well as possible. 

To FuBL A Jib. — Go ont upon the weather side of the boom. 
See your gasket clear for passing. The* handiest way usually is^ to 
make it up on its end, take a hitch over the whole with the stand- 
ing part, and let it hang. Hani the siul well npon the boom, gettnig 
the clew, and having the sheet pennant hanled amidships. Cast 
the hitch off the gasket, take it in yoor hand, and pass two or three 
tnms, beginning at the head ; haul them taut ; and so on to the 
clew. Pass the tnms over and to windward. This will help to 
bring the sail npon the boom and to windward. Make the end £ut 
to the stay, to the withe, or to the boom inside the caip, in any way 
that shall keep it from slipping back, which it might do if made fiist 
to its own part round the boom. If there is but one hand on the 
boom, the first tarns may be hauled taut enough to keep the aaSl up 
for the time ; then, after the gasket is fast, go out to the head, and 
haul each tum well taut, beating the sail down with the hand. Be 
careful to confine the clew well. 

To Stow a Jib in Cloth. — Haul the jib down snugly, and get it 
fairly up on the boom. Overhaul the after leach until you come to 
the first straight cloth. Gather this cloth over the rest of the sail 
on the boom^ stopping the outer end of the cloth with a rope-yam 
round the jibstay. If the jib halyards are double, stop the block 
inside the saiL Cover the sail well up with the cloth, stopping it 
at every two feet with rope-yams round the sail and boom. If you 
are to lie in port for a long time, cast off the pennant, stow the clew 
on the boom, snugly under the cloth, which will be stopped as before 
with rope-yams. 

To Reef a Topsail. — Round in on the weather brace, ease off the 
halyards, and clew the yard down by the clewlines and reef-tackles. 
Brace the yard in nearly to the wind, and haul taut both braces. 
Haul out the reef- tackles, make fast, and haul taut the buntlines. 
Before going upon the yard, see that it is well down by the lifts. 
Let the best men go to the yard-arms, and the light hands remain 
in the slings. Cast adrift the weather earing, pass it over the yard- 
arm outside the lift, down abaft and under the yard, and up through 
the reef- cringle. Haul well out, and take a round-turn with the 
earing round the cringle. Then pass several turns round the 
yard and through the cringle, hauling them well taut, passmg the 
tnms over the yard, down abaft and under and up through the 
cringle.* Having expended nearly all the eaiing, hitch the remain- 

* Be careftal to pass the tnms clear of the topgallant sheets. 
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der round the two first parts, that go outside the lift, jamming them 
together and passing several turns round them both to expend the 
rope. The bare end may be hitched to these two parts or to the 
lift. The men on the yard light the sail out to windward by the 
reef-points, to help the man at the weather yard-arm in hauling out 
his earing. As soon as the weather earing is hauled out and made 
secure by a turn or two, the word is passed — '* Haul out to lee- 
ward," and the lee earing is hauled out till the band is taut along 
the yard, and made fast in the same manner. Then the men on the 
yard tie the reef-points with square knots, being careful to take the 
after points clear of the topgallant sheets. 

In reefing, a good deal depends upon the way in which the yard 
is laid. If the yard is braced too much in, the sail catches flat 
aback and cannot be hauled out, besides the danger of knocking the 
men off the foot-ropes. The best way is to shiver the sail weU till 
the yard is down, then brace it in with a slight full, make the braces 
fast, and luff up occasionally and shake the sail while the men are 
reefing. If you are going before the wind, you may, by putting 
your helm either way, and bringing the wind abeam, clew the yard 
down as the sail lifts, and keep her in this position, with the yard 
braced sharp up, until the sail is reefed ; or, if you are not willing 
to keep off from your course, and the wind is very fresh, clew down 
and clew up, and reef as before directed. 

All the reefe are taken in the same way except the close reef. 
In close-reefing, pass your earing under the yard, up abaft and over, 
and down through the cringle. Pass all your turns in the same 
manner ; and bring the reef-band well under the yard in knotting, 
so as to cover the other reefii. 

As soon as the men are off the yard, let go the reef-tackles, clew- 
lines, buntlines, and-topgallant sheets ; man the halyards, let go the 
lee brace, slack off the weather one, and hoist away. When well 
up, trim the yard by the braces, and haul out the bowlines. A 
reefed sail should never be braced quite sharp up, and if there 
is a heavy sea and the vessel pitches badly, ease the braces a 
little, that the yard may play freely, and do not haul the leach too 
taut. 

To Reef a Ooubse. — ^As a course generally has no reef-tackle, 
yon must clew it up as for furling, according to the directions before 
given, except that the clews are not hauled chock up. Lay out on 
the yard and haul out the earings, and knot the points as for the 
first reef of a topsail, seeing them dear of the topsail sheets. If a 
long course of bad weather is anticipated, as in doubling the south- 
em capes, or crossing the Atlantic in winter, reef-tackles are rove 
for the courses. 
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If there are any staddingsail booms on the lower or topsail yards, 
they mnst be triced up before reefing. 

To TuBN-ouT Reefs. — ^For a topsail, hanl taut the reef-tackles 
and bnntlines, settle a little on the halyards, if necessary ; lay aloft, 
and cast off all the reef-points, beginning at the bant and laying ont 
Be carefal to cast all off before slacking up the earing ; for, when 
there is more than one reef, a point may be easily left, if care is not 
taken. Have one hand at each earing, cast off all the turns but 
enoagh to hold it, and when both earings are ready, ease off both 
together. Pass the end of the earing through the cringle next above 
its own, and make it fast slack to its own part by a bowline knot 
Lay in off the yard, let go reef-tackles, clewlines, bnntlines, and tqs- 
gallant sheets ; overhanl them in the top and hoist away, slacking 
the braces and trimming the yard. The reefs of a coarse are turned 
out a good deal in the same manner ; slacking np the sheet and tack, 
if necessary, and, when the earings are cast off, let go clewgamets, 
bnntlines, and leachlines, board the tack, and haul aft the sheet. 

To Set a Topgallant Studdinosail. — ^This sail is always set 
from the top ; the sail, together with the tack and halyards in two 
coils, being kept in the top. If there is but one hand aloft, take the 
end of the halyards b1o% abctft everything, and reeve it up throngh 
the block at the topgallantmast-head, and down throngh the sheave- 
hole or block at the topgallant yard-arm, abaft the sheet, and bring 
it into the top, forward of the rigging, and make it fast to the for- 
ward shroad. Take the end of your tack out on the topsail-yard, 
under the brace, reeve it up through the block at the end of the top- 
gallant studdingsail boom, bring it in over the brace, overhauling a 
plenty of it so as to let the boom go out, and hitch it to the topmast 
rigging while you rig your boom out. Cast off the heel- lashing and 
rig yonr boom out to the mark, slue the boom with the block np 
and make fast round the yard. (The easiest way of passing the 
boom-lashing is to take it over the yard and put a bight up be- 
tween the head-rope and yard ; then take the end back over the 
yard and boom and through the bight, and haul taut. This may be 
done twice, if necessary, and then hitch it round all parts, between 
the boom and the yard.) The boom being rigged out and fast, take 
the end of your tack down into the top and hitch it to the forward 
shroud. Then take the coil of the tack and throw the other end 
down on deck, outside of the rigging and backstays. (It is well, in 
throwmg the coil down, to keep hold of the bight with one hand, for 
otherwise, if they should miss it on deck, you will have to rig in 
your boom.) Throw down the hauling end of your halyards abaft 
and inside everything. Now get your sail clear for sending out. 
Lay the yard across the top, forward of the rigging, with the outer 
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end out. Bend your halyards to the yard by a fisherman^s bend, 
about one-third of the way out. Take your tack under the yard 
and bend it by a sheet-bend to the outer clew, and. pay down the 
sheet and downhaul through the lubber-hole. All being clear for 
hoisting, sway away on the halyards on deck, the men in the top 
guying the sail by the sheet and downhaul, the latter being hauled 
taut enough to keep the outer clew up to the inner yard-arm. 
(Sometimes it is well to make up the downhaul as is done with the 
downhaul of the topmast stnddingsaiL) When the sail is above the 
brace, haul out on the tack, sway the yard chock up by the hal- 
yards, and trim the sheet down. Make the end of the downhaul 
jfast slack. 

A weather topgallant or topmast studdingsail should be set abaft^ 
the sail, and a lee one forward of the sail. Therefore, in setting a 
lee topgallant stoddiugsail it is well to send it out of the top with a 
turn in it, that is, with the inner yard-arm slued forward and out, 
80 that when the tack and sheet are hauled upon, the inner yard- 
arm will swing forward of the topgallant sail.* 

Small-sized vessels have no downhaul to the topgallant studding- 
sails. This saves confusion, and is very well if the sail is small. 

To Take-ust a Topgallant Studdingsail. — Let go the tack and 
clew up the downhaul, dipping the yard abaft the leach of the top- 
gallant sail, if it is forward. Lower away handsomely on the hal- 
yards, hauling down on the sheet and downhauL When the yard 
is below the topsail brace, lower roundly and haul into the top, 
forward of the rigging. 

If the sail is taken in temporarily, stand the yard up and down 
and becket it to the middle topmast shroud ; make the sail up, hitch 
the bight of the tack and halyards to the forward shroud, and haul 
up the sheet and downhaul. If everything is to be stowed away, 
nnreeve the tack and halyards, and coil them away separately in the 
top ; also coil away the sheets and downhaul, and stop all the coils 
down by hitches passed through the slats of the top. Rig the boom 
in and make it fast to the tye. Sometimes the halyards are unrove 
from the yard-arm and rounded up to the span-block, with a knot 
in their end. 

To Set a Topmast Studdingsail. — ^The topmast studdingsail hal- 
yards are generally kept coiled away in the top. Take the end up, 
reeve it up through the span-block at the cap, and out through the 
block at the topsail yard-arm, and pay the end down to the fore- 
castle, forward of the yard and outside the bowline. Pay the haul- 
ing end down through the lubber-hole. Reeve your lower halyards. 

* It wiU assist this operation to keep hold of the onter leach nntU the saU is clear of 
the top. 
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These are nsoally kept coiled away in the top, with the peonaot, 
which hooks to the cap of the lower mast. Hook the peniiaat, 
reeve the halyards up through the pennaDt block, out throngfa the 
block on the boom end, and pay the end down to the forecastle. Pay 
the hanling end down forward of the top. (Some vessels keep their 
topmast studdingsail tacks coiled away at the yard-arm, and hitched 
down to the boom and yard. This is a dnmsy practice, and saves 
no time or trouble. The best way is to unreeve them whenever tiie 
boom is to be rigged in, aod coil them away in the bow of the 
long-boat, or elsewhere. Hiere is no more trouble, and less liabili^ 
to confusion, in reeving them afresh, than in coUiug them away and 
clearing again on the yard-arms.) Carry your tack outside the 
backstays and lower rigging, dear of everything, out upon the 
lower yard under the brace ; reeve it forward through the tack*- 
block at the boom-end, first sluing the block up, and pay the end 
down forward of the yard. Rig the boom out to the mark and lash 
it. Get the studdingsail on the forecastle clear for setting. Bend 
the halyards to the yard, about one-half of the way out. Hitch the 
end of the downhaul over the inner yard-arm by the eye in its end, 
reeve it through the lizard on the outer leach, and through the h\(Kk 
at the outer clow abaft the sail Bend the tack to the outer dew, 
and take a turn with the sheet. Clew the yard down by the down- 
haul, and make the downhaul up just clear of the block, by a cats- 
paw doubled and the bight of the running part shoved through the 
bight of all the parts, so that hauliug on it may clear it and let the 
yard go up. Hoist on the halyards until the sail is above the lower 
yard, guying it by the sheet and downhaul, then haul out on the 
tack until the dew is chock out to the boom-end, hoist on the hal- 
yards, jerking the downhaul clear, and trim down the sheet. 

To Take-in a Topmast Studdingsail. — Lower away handsomely 
on the halyards, dewing the yard down to the outer clew by the 
downhaul. Slack up the tack, and lower away on the halyards, 
hauling down well on the sheet and downhaul, till the sail is in upon 
the forecastle. The sail may be made up on the forecastle, and the 
end of the tack and halyards made fast forward, if it is to be soon 
set again. If not, cast off all, unreeve your tack, hanling from alt, 
and coil it away. Unreeve the halyards, or round them up to the 
block at the mast-head with a knot in their end. Rig the boom in, 
and lash it to the slings. 

To Set a Loweb Studdingsail. — Before rigging out the top- 
mast studdingsail boom, the lower halyards should always be rove, 
as before directed. Reeve the inner halyards out through a small 
single block under the slings of the lower yard, and through another 
about two- thirds of the way out, and pay the end down upon the 
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forecastle for bending. Get the stnddingsail clear, bend the outer 
halyards to the yard, and the inner halyards to the inner cringle at 
the head of the sail. Reeve the outhaol through the block at the 
swinging boom-end, and bend the forward end to the outer clew of 
the sail. Hook the topping-lift and forward guy to the boom, and 
top up on it. Haul on the forward guy, and ease off the after one, 
slacking away a little on the topping-lift, until the boom is trimmed 
by the lower yard ; then make fast the guys and lift. Haul well 
taut the fore lift and brace, and belay. Take a turn with one sheet, 
hoist away on the outer halyards, and when about one-third up, 
clear the downhaul, haul chock out on the outhaul, and hoist well 
up by the halyards, which will serve as a lift to the topmast studdmg- 
sail boom ; and then set taut on the inner halyards and trim down 
the sheet. The practice now is, and it is found most convenient, to 
set the sail before rigging out the boom ; then clap on the outhaul 
and forward guy, and trim the boom by the lower yard. 

To Take-in a Loweb Studdikosail. — Let go the outhaul, and 
haul on the clewline till the outer clew is up to the yard. Then 
lower away the outer halyards, and haul in on the sheet and clew- 
line. When the sail is in over the rail, lower away the inner hal- 
yards. If the booms are to be rigged in, east off all the gear; 
making the bendiiig end of the outhaul fast inboard, and unreeving 
the outer and inner halyards, or running the outer up to the pennant 
block, and the inner up to the yard block, with knots in their ends. 
Ease off the forward guy with a turn, haul in on the after guy, 
topping well up by the lift, and get the boom alongside. Rig in the 
topmast stnddingsail boom before unreeving the outer halyards. It 
is a convenient practice, when the swinging boom is alongside, to 
hook the topping-lift to a becket or thimble at the turning in of the 
fore swifter, and the forward guy to a strap and thimble on the 
spritsail yard. 

In strong winds it is well to have a boom-brace-pennant fitted to 
the topmast stnddingsail boom-end with a single block, making a 
whip purchase, the hauling part leading to the gangway, and belay- 
ing at the same pin with the tack ; or else, the brace may lead to 
the gangway, and the tack be brought in through blocks on the yard, 
and lead down on deck, beside the mast. The former mode is more 
usual. 

The topmast stnddingsail is sometimes made with a reef in it, to 
be carried with a single-reefed topsail ; in which case it is reefed on 
deck to the yard and sent out as before. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF WORKING A SHIP. 

Action of the water npon the radder— Headway— Sternway— Action of the wind apon tiM 
sails— Head-iailB—After-sailft— Centre of gravity or rotation— Turning a ship to or 
from the wind. 

A SHIP is acted npon principally by the rndder and sails. When 
the rndder is fore-and-aft, that is, on a line with the keel, the water 
rnns by it, and it has no effect npon the ship's direction. When it 
is changed from a right line to one side or the other, the water 
strikes against it, and forces the stem in an opposite direction. For 
instance, if the helm is pnt to the starboard, the rndder is pat off 
the line of the keel, to port. This sends the stem off to the star- 
board, and, of course, the ship tnming on her centre of gravity, her 
head goes in an opposite direction, to port. If the helm is put to 
port, the reverse will follow, and the ship's head will tum off her 
course to starboard. Therefore the helm is always pat in the 
opposite direction from that in which the ship's head is to be 
moved. 

Moving the rudder from a right line has the effect of deadening 
the ship's way more or less, according as it is put at a greater or 
less angle with the keel. A ship should therefore be so balanced 
by her sails that a slight change of her helm may answer the 
purpose. 

If a vessel is going astem, and the rndder is turned off from the 
line of the keel, the water, striking against the back of the rndder, 
pushes the stem off in the same direction in which the rudder is 
turned. For instance, if stemway is on her, and the helm is pnt to 
the starboard, the rudder turns to port, the water forces the stem in 
the same direction, and the ship's head goes off to the starboard. 
Therefore, when stemway is on a vessel, put the helm in the same 
direction in which the head is to be tumed. 

A current or tide mnning astem, that is, when the ship's head is 
toward it, will have the same effect on the rndder as if the ship 
were going ahead ; and when it mns forward, it will be the same as 
though the ship were going astern. 

It will now be well to shew how the sails act upon a ship, with 
reference to her centre of rotation. Suppose a vessel to be rigged 
with three sails, one in the forward part, one at the centre, and the 
third at the after part, and her left or larboard side to be presented 
to the wind, which we will suppose to be abeam, or at right angles 
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with the keel. If the head sail only were set, the eflfect would be 
that the wind wonld send the vessel a little ahead and off to the 
starboard on her centre of rotation, so as to bring her stem slowly 
ronnd to the wind. If the after sail only were set, the vessel would 
shoot ahead a little, her stem would go off to the starboard and her 
head come up into the wind. If only the centre sail were set, the 
effect would be the same as if all three of the sails were set, and she 
would go ahead in a straight line. So far, we have supposed the 
sails to be set/ti//; that is, with their tacks forward and their sheets 
aft. If they were all set aback^ the vessel would go astern nearly, 
if the rudder were kept steady, in a straight line. If the head sail 
only is set and aback, she will go astem and round upon her axis, 
with her head from the wind, much quicker than if fuU. So, if the 
after sail alone were set and aback, she would go astem, and her 
head wonld come suddenly into the wind. 

These principles of the wind acting upon the sails, and the water 
upon the mdder, are the foundation of the whole science of working 
a ship. In large vessels the sails are numerous, but they may all 
be reduced to three classes, viz., head sails, or those which are for- 
ward of the centre of gravity or rotation, having a tendency to send 
the ship's head off from the wind , after sails, or those abaft the 
centre of rotation, and which send the stem off and the head toward 
the wind ; and lastly, centre sails, which act equally on each side 
the centre of rotation, and do not turn the ship off her course one 
way or the other. These classes of sails, if set aback, tend to stop 
the headway and send the ship astern, and also to turn her off her 
course in the same direction as when set full, but with more rapidity. 
The further a sail is from the centre of rotation, the greater is its 
tendency to send the ship off from the line of her keel. Accordingly, 
a jib is the strongest head sail, and a spanker the strongest after sail. 

The centre of rotation is not necessarily at the centre of the ship. 
On ^e contrary, as vessels are now built, it may not be much absit 
that part of the deck to which the main tack is boarded. For the 
main breadth, or dead-flat, being there, the greatest cavity will also 
be there, and of course the principal weight of the cargo should centre 
there, as being the strongest part Therefore the centre of rotation 
will greatly depend upon proper stowage. If the ship is much by 
the stem, the centre of rotation will be carried aft, and if by the 
head, it will be carried forward. The cause of this is, that when 
loaded down by the stem, her after sails have but little effect to 
move her stem against the water, and a very slight action upon the 
forward sails will send her head off to leeward, as she is there light 
and high in the air. Accordingly, to keep her in a straight line, the 
press of sail is required to be further aft, or, in other words, the 
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centre of rotation is further aft If a ship is loaded down hy the 
head, the opposite results follow, and more head and less after sail if 
necessary. 

A ship should be so stowed, and have her sails so trimmed, that 
she may be balanced as much as possible, and not be obliged to 
carry her helm much off the line of her keel, which tends to deaden 
her way. If a ship is stowed in her best sailing trim, and it is 
found, when on a wind, that her head tends to windward, obliging 
her to carry a strong weather helm, it may be remedied by taking in 
some after sail, or adding head sail. So, if she carries a lee helm, 
that is, if her head tends to fly off from the wind, it is remedied by 
taking in head or adding alter sail. Sometimes a ship is made to 
carry a weather helm by having too much head sail set aloft. For, 
if she lies much over on a wind, the square sails forward have a 
tendency to press her downwards and raise her proportionally abaflty 
so that she meets great resistance from the water to leeward nnder 
her bows, while her stem, being light, is easily carried off; which, 
of course, requires her to carry a weather helm. 

The general rules, then, for turning a ship are these : to bring 
her head to the wind, — ^put the helm to leeward, and bring the wind 
to act as much as possible on the after sails, and as little as possible 
on the head sails. This may be done without taking in any sail, 
by letting go the head sheets, so that those sails may lose their wind, 
and by pointing the head yards to the wind, so as to keep the head 
sails shaking. At the same time keep the after sails full, and flatten 
in the spanker sheet ; or, if this is not sufficient, the after sails may 
be braced aback, which will send the stem off and the head to wind- 
ward. But as this makes back sails of them, and tends to send the 
vessel astem, there should be either head or centre sails enough 
filled to counteract this and keep headway upon her. On the other 
hand, to turn the head off from the wind, put the helm to windward, 
shiver the after sails, and flatten in the head sheets. Brace the head 
yards aback if necessary, being careful not to let her lose headway 
if it can be avoided. 

The vessel may be assisted very much in going off or coming to, 
by setting or taking in the jib and spanker ; which, if the latter is 
fitted with brails, are easily handled. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TACKING, WEARING, BOXING, &C. 

Tacking without fore-reacbing— Tacking against a beayy sea— Hanling off all— To trim 
the yards — ^Flattening in— Missing stays — ^Wearing— under courses— under a main- 
sail—under bare poles— Box-hauling— short round — ^Club-hauling— ^Drifting in a tide- 
way— Backing and filling in do.— Clubbing in do. 

Tacking. — Have the ship so salted with sails that she may steer 
herself as nearly as possible, and come to with a small helm. Keep 
her a good fall, so that she may have plenty of headway. Ready ^ 
About! Send all hands to their stations. The chief mate and one, 
two, or more of the best men, according to the size of the vessel, on 
the forecastle, to work the head sheets and bowlinej and the fore tack ; 
two, or more good men (one usaally a petty officer, or an older and 
trusty seaman) to work the main tack and bowline. The second 
mate sees the lee fore and main braces clear and ready for letting 
go, and stands by to let go the lee main braces, which may all be 
belayed to one pin. Pat one hand to let go the weather cross-jack 
braces, and others to haul in to leeward ; the cook works the fore 
sheet, and the steward the main ; station one or more at the spanker 
sheet and guys ; and the rest at the weather main braces. 

Ease the helm down gradually ; Helm^a a-lee I and let go the jib- 
sheet and fore-sheets. As soon as the wind is parallel with the 
yards, blowing directly upon the leaches of the square sails, so that 
all is shaking, Eaise tcKks and sheets I and let go the fore and main 
tacks and main sheet, keeping the fore and main bowline fast. 
As soon as her head is within a point or a point and a half of the 
wind, Mainsail haul! let go the lee main and weather cross-jack 
braces, and swing the after yards round. While she is head to the 
wind, and the after sails are becalmed by the head sails, get the 
main tack down and sheet aft, and right your helm, using it after- 
wards as her coming to or falling off requires. As soon as she 
passes the direction of the wind, shift your jib sheets over the stays, 
and when the after sails take full, or when she brings the wind four 
points on the other bow, and you are sure of paying off sufficiently. 
Let go and haul! brace round the head yards briskly, down fore 
tack and aft the sheet, brace sharp up and haul your bowlines out, 
and trim down your head sheets. 

It is best to haul the mainsail just before you get the wind right 
ahead, for then the wind, striking the weather leaches of the after 
sails, forces them round almost without the braces, and you will 
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have time to brace np and get yoar tack down and sheet aft, when 
she has payed off on the other side. 

If she falls off too rapidly while swiuging yonr head yards, so as 
to bring the wind abeam or abaft, ' Vast bracing ! Ease off head 
sheets and pnt yoar helm a-lee ; and as she comes np, meet her and 
brace sharp up. If, on the other hand (as sometimes happens with 
vessels which carry a strong weather helm), she does not fall off 
after the after sails take, be carefal not to hanl yonr head yards 
nntil she is fully round ; and if she should fly np into the wind, let 
go the main sheet, and, if necessary, brail up the spanker and shiver 
the cross-jack yards. 

In staying, be carefal to right yonr helm before she loses headway. 

To Tack without Fore- reaching, as in a narrow channel, when 
you are afraid to keep head- way. If she comes slowly np to wind- 
ward, haul down the jib and get yonr spanker-boom well over to 
windward. As you raise tacks and sheets, let go the lee fore topsail 
brace, being careful to brace np again as soon as she takes aback. 
Also, hoist the jib, and trim down, if necessary, as soon as she takes 
on the other side. 

Tacking against a Heavy Head Sea. — You are under short sail, 
there is a heavy head sea, and you doubt whether she will stay 
against it. Haul down the fore topmast staysail, ease down the 
helm, and raise fore sheet. When within about a point of the 
wind^s eye, let go main tack and sheet, lee braces and after bowlines, 
and Mainsail haul! If she loses her headway at this time, shift 
yonr helm. As soon as she brings the wind on the other bow, she 
will fall off rapidly by reason of her stemway, therefore shift yonr 
helm again to meet her, and Let go and haul! at once. Brace aboat 
the head yards, but keep the weather braces in, to moderate her 
falling off. When she gets headway, right, the helm, and as she 
comes np to the wind, brace up and haul aft. 

Tacking by Hauling off All. — ^This can be done only in a 
smooth sea, with a light working breeze, a smart vessel and strong 
crew. Man all the braces. Let her come up head to the wind, and 
fall off on the other tack, shifting the helm if she gathers stemway. 
When you get the wind about five points on the other bow, Haul offaM! 
let go all the braces and bowlines and swing all the yards at once. 
Right the helm, board tacks and haul aft sheets, brace np and haul oat. 

To Trim the Yards when Close-hauled. — In smooth water, 
with a light breeze, brace the lower yards sharp np, and trim the 
npper yards each a trifle in abaft the one below it. If you have 
a pretty stiff breeze, brace the topsailyard in about half a point 
more than the lower yard, and the topgallant-yard half a point more 
than the topsailyard, and so on. If yoa have a strong breeze and 
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a topping sea, and especially if reduced to short sail, brace in your 
lower yards a little, and the others proportionally. This will pre- 
vent the vessel going off bodily to leeward; and if she labours 
heavily, the play of the mast would otherwise carry away the braces 
and sheets, or spring the yards. 

Missing Stays. — If after getting head to the wind she comes to a 
stand and begins to fall off before you have hauled your mainyard, 
flatten in your jibsheets, board foretack, and haul aft foresheet ; 
also ease off spankersheet, or brail up the spanker, if necessary. 
When she is full again, trim the jib and spankersheets, and when 
she has recovered sufficient headway, try it again. If, after coming 
head to the wind, and after the afterwards are swung, she loses 
headway and refuses to go round, or begins to fall off on the same 
tack on which she was before, and you have shifted the helm with- 
out effect, haul up the mainsail and spanker, square the after yards, 
shift your helm again a-Iee, so as to assist her in falling off, and 
brace round the head yards so as to box her off. As she fills on 
her former tack, br^ce up the after yards, brace round the head 
yards, sharp up all, board tacks, haul out and haul aft. 

WEABmG. — Haul up the mainsail and spanker, put the helm up, 
and, as she goes off, brace in the after yards. If there is a light 
breeze, the rule is to keep the mizzentopsall lifting, and the main- 
topsail ftdl. This will keep sufficient headway on her, and at the 
same time enable her to fall off. But if yon have a good breeze and 
she goes off fast, keep both the main and mizzentopsails lifting. 
As she goes round, bringing the wind on her quarter and aft, follow 
the wind with your after yards, keeping the mizzentopsail lifting, 
and the main either lifting or full, as is best. After a vessel has 
fallen off much, the less headway she has the better, provided she has 
enough to give her steerage. When you have the wind aft, raise 
foretack and sheet, square in the headyards, and haul down the 
jib. As she brings the wind on the other quarter, brace sharp up 
the after yards, haul out the spanker, and set the mainsail. As she 
comes to on the other tack, brace up the headyards, keeping the 
sails ftdl, board foretack and aft the sheet, hoist the jib, and meet 
her with the helm. 

To Wear undeb Goubses. — Square the crossjack-yards, ease off 
mainbowline and tack, and haul up the weatherclew of the main- 
sail. Ease off the mainsheet, and haul up the leeclaw, and the 
buntlines and leachlines. Square the mainyards and put the helm 
a-weather. As she falls off, let go the fore bowline, ease off the 
foresheet, and brace in the foreyard. When she gets before the 
wind, board the fore and maintacks on the other side, and haul aft 
the mainsheet, but keep the weather braces in. As she comes to on 
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the other side, ease the helm, trim down the foresheet, brace np and 
haul ont. 

To Weak vndeb a Mainsail. — ^Vessels lying-to under this sail 
generally wear by hoisting the foretopmast-stajsail, or some other 
head saU. If this cannot be done, brace the crossjack- yards to the 
wind, and, if necessary, send down the mizzentopmast and the cross- 
jack-yard. Brace the heady ards fall. Take an opportunity when 
she has headway, and will fall off, to pat the helm np. Ease off 
the mainsheet, and, as she falls off, brace in the mainyard a little. 
When the wind is abaft the beam, raise the maintack. When she 
is dead before it, get the other maintack down as far as possiUe ; 
and when she has the wind on the other quarter, ease the hehn, 
haul aft the sheet, and brace up. 

To Weab undeb Babe Poles. — Some vessels, which are well 
down by the stem, will wear in this situation, by merely pointing 
the after yards to the wind, or sending down the mizzentopmast 
and the crossjack-yard, and filling the headyards; but vessels in 
good trim will not do this. To assist the vessel, veer a good scope 
of hawser out of the lee-qaarter, with a buoy, or something for a 
stop- water, attached to the end. As the ship sags off to leeward, 
the buoy will be to windward, and will tend to bring the stenn 
round to the wind. When she is before it, haul the hawser 
aboard. 

Box-HAULXNQ. — ^Put the helm down, light up the headsheets and 
slack the leebraces, to deaden her way. As she comes to the wind, 
raise tacks and Sheets, and haul up the mainsail and spanker. As 
soon as she comes head to the wind and loses her headway, square 
the afteryards, brace the headyards sharp aback, and flatten in the 
headsheets. The helm, being put down to bring her up, will now 
pay her off, as she has sternway on. As she goes off, keep the 
after sails lifting, and sqaare in the headyards. As soon as the 
sails on the foremast give her headway, shift the helm. When she 
gets the wind on the other quarter, haul down the jib, haul ont the 
spanker, set the mainsail, and brace the after yards sharp up. As 
she comes to on the other tack, brace up the headyards, meet her 
with the helm, and set the jib. 

Box-HAULiNG Shobt Round; sometimes called wearing short round, 
— Haul up the mainsail and spanker, put the helm hard a-weather, 
square the afteryards, brace the headyards sharp aback, and flatten 
in the head sheets. As she gathers sternway, shift the helm. After 
this, proceed as in box-hauling by the former method. The first 
mode is preferable when you wish to stop headway as soon as 
possible ; as a vessel under good way will range ahead some distance 
after the sails are all thrown fiat aback. 
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Few merchant vessels are strongly enoagh manned to perform 
these evolntions ; but they are often of service, as they turn a vessel 
ronnd quicker on her heel, and will stop her from fore-reaching when 
near in-shore or when close aboard another vessel. 

Club-hauung. — This method of going about is resorted to when 
on a lee shore, and the vessel can neither be tacked nor box-hauled. 
Cock-bill your lee- anchor, get a hawser on it for a spring, and lead 
it to the lee-quarter ; range your cable, and unshackle it abaft the 
windlass. HehiCs a- lee I and Raise tacks and sheets I as for going 
in stays. The moment she loses headway, let go the anchor and 
Mainsail haul! As soon as the anchor brings her head to the wind, 
let the chain cable go, holding on to the spring ; and when the after 
sails take full, cast off or cut the spring, and Let go and haul! 

DRimNG m A Tide-way. — As a vessel is deeper aft than forward, 
her stem will always tend to drift faster than her head. If the 
current is setting out of a river or harbour, and the wind the 
opposite way, or only partly across the current, you may work out 
by tacking from shore to shore ; or yon may let her drift out, broad- 
side to the current ; or, keeping her head to the current by sufficient 
sail, you may let her drift out stem first ; or, lastly, you may club 
her down. If the wind is partly across the current, cast to wind- 
ward. If you work down by tacking, and the wind is at all across 
the current, be careful of the lee shore, and stay in season, since, if 
you miss stays, you may not be able to save yourself by wearing or 
box-hauling, as you might on the weather shore. If the channel is 
very narrow, or there are many vessels at anchor, the safest way is 
to bring her head to the current, brace the yards full, and keep only 
sail enough to give her steerage, that you may sheer from sfde to 
side. If there is room enough, you will drift more rapidly by bring- 
ing her broadside to the current, keeping the topsails shaking, and 
counteract the force of the current upon the stern by having the 
spanker full and the helm a-lee. You can at any time shoot her 
ahead, back her astem, or bring her head to the current, by filling 
the headyards, taking in the spanker, and setting the jib ; filling the 
after yards, taking in the jib, and setting the spanker ; or by bracing 
all aback. 

Backing and Filling in a Tide-way. — Counter-brace your yards 
as in lying-to, and drift down broadside to the current. Fill away 
and shoot ahead, or throw aU aback and force her astem, as occa- 
sion may require. When you approach the shore on either side fill 
away till she gets sufficient headway, and put her in stays or wear 
her round. 

Clubbing in a Tide-way. — Drift down with your anchor under 
your foot, heaving in or paying out on your cable as you wish to 
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increase or deaden her way. Have a spring on joor cable, so aa to 
present a broadside to the current This method is a troaUesome 
and dangerons one and rarely resorted to. An anchor will seldom 
drag clear through the whole operation. 



CHAPTER XII. 

GALES OF WIND, LTINO-TO, OETTINO ABACK, BT THE LEE, &C. 

Lying-to— choice of sail*— Scadding-Heave-to after scudding— Taken abadc— 

Chappelling— Broaching-to<-.B7 the lee. 

Ltino-to. — The best single sail to lie-to under, is generally thonght 
to be a close-reefed maintopsaiL The fore or the main spencer 
(sails which are used very much now instead of main and mizzen 
staysails) may be used to advantage, according as a ship requires 
sail more before or abaft the centre of gravity. If a ship will bear 
more than one sail, it is thought best to separate the pressure. 
Then set the fore and main spencers ; or (if she carries staysails 
instead) the main and mizzen staysail; or, if she is easier nnder lofty 
sail, the fore and main topsails close-reefed. A close-reefed main* 
top-sail, with three lower storm staysails ; or, with the two spen- 
cers, foretopmast staysail, and reefed spanker, is considered a good 
arrangement for lying-to. If the foretopmast staysail and balance- 
reefed spanker can be added to the two close-reefed topsails, she 
will keep some way, will go less to leeward, and can be easily wore 
round. Close-reefed topsails are used much more now for lying-to 
than the com*ses. As ships are now built, with the centre of gravis 
farther forward, and the foremast stepped more aft, they will lie-to 
under head sail better than formerly. Some vessels, which are well 
down by the stern, will lie- to under a reefed foresail, as this tends 
to press her down forward ; whereas, if she had much after sail, she 
would have all the lateral resistance of the water aft, and woald 
come up to the wind. In carrying most head or after sail, you 
must be determined by the trim of the vessel, her tendency to come 
to or go off, and as to whether the sail you use will act as a lifting 
or a burying sail. 

A topsail has an advantage over a spencer or lower staysail for 
lying-to, since it steadies the ship better, and counteracts the heavy 
weather roll, which a vessel will give under low and small fore-and- 
aft sails. 

Scudding. — The most approved sail for scudding is the close- 
reefed maintopsail, with a reefed foresail. The course alone might 
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get becalmed under the lee of a high sea, and the vessel losing her 
way, would be overtaken by the sea from aft ; whereas the topsail 
will always give her way enough and lift her. The foresail is of use 
in case she should be brought by the lee Many ofScers recommend 
that the fore topmast staysail, or fore storm staysail, should always 
be set in scudding, to pay her off if she should broach-to, and with 
the sheets hauled flat aft. 

It has been thought that with the wind quartering and a heavy 
sea, a vessel is more under command with a close-reefed foretopsail 
and maintopmast staysail. The foretopmast staysail may also be 
hoisted. If the ship flies off and gets by the lee, the foretopsail is 
soon braced about, and, with the maintopmast staysail sheet shifted 
to the other side, the headway is not lost. 

To Heave-to after Scudding. — Secure everything about decks, 
and watch a smooth time. Suppose her to be scudding under a 
close-reefed maintopsail and reefed foresail; haul up the foresail, 
put the helm down, brace up the after yards, and set the mizzen 
staysail. As she comes-to, set the main staysail, meet her with the 
helm, brace up the head-yards, and set the fore or foretopmast 
staysail. 

If your vessel labours much, ease the lee braces and the halyards, 
that everything may work fairly aloft, and let her have plenty of 
helm, to come-to and fall off freely with the sea. The helmsman 
will often let the wheel fly off to leeward, taking care to meet her 
easily and in season. The sails should be so arranged as to require 
little of the rudder. 

Taken Aback. — It will frequently happen, when sailing close- 
hauled, especially in light winds, from a shift of wind, from its 
dying away, or from inattention, that the ship will come up into the 
wind, shaking the square sails forward. In this case, it will often 
be sufficient to put the helm hard up, flatten in the head sheets, or 
haul their bights to windward, and haul up the spanker. If this will 
not recover her, and she continues to come-to, box her off. Raise 
fore tack and sheet, haul up the spanker and mainsail, brace the 
head-yards aback, haul the jib sheets to windward, and haul out the 
lee-bowlines. When the after sails fill, Let go and haul! This ma- 
noeuvre of boxing can only be performed in good weather and light 
winds, as it usually gives a vessel sternway. 

If the wind has got round upon the other bow, and it is too late for 
box-hauling, square the yards fore and aft, keeping your helm so as 
to pay her off under sternway ; and, as the sails fill, keep the after 
yards shaking, and haul up the spanker and mainsail, squaring the 
head-yards, and shifting your helm as she gathers headway. 

Chappelling. — This operation is performed when, instead of 
coming-to, you are taken aback in light winds. Put the helm np^ 
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if she has headway, haul up the mainsail and spanker, and sqntie 
the after yards. Shift the helm as she gathers stemway, and when 
the after sails fill, and she gathers headway, shift your helm again. 
When she brings the wind aft, brace np the after yards, get the 
main tack down and sheet aft, and haul ont the spanker as soon as 
it will take. The head braces are not touched, bnt the yards re- 
main braced as before. The former mode of wearing, by squaring 
the head-yards when the after sails are fall, has great advantages 
over chappelling, as the vessel will go off faster when the wind is 
abeam and abaft, and will come-to qaicker when the wind gets on 
the other side. 

Bboachino-to. — This is when a vessel is scudding, and comes 
up into the wind and gets aback. For such an accident, the fore- 
topmast staysail is set, which will act as an offsail, so that by keep- 
ing the helm up, with the maintopsail (if set) braced into the wind, 
she will pay-off again without getting stemway. If the close-reefed 
foretopsall is carried instead of the main, it can be easily filled. 

Bbought by the Lee. — This is when a vessel is scudding with 
the wind quartering, and falls off so as to bring the wind on the 
other side, laying the sails aback. This is more likely to occur than 
broaching- to, especially in a heavy sea. Suppose the vessel to be 
scudding under a close-reefed maintopsail and reefed foresail, with 
the wind on her larboard quarter. She falls off suddenly and brings 
the wind on the starboard quarter, laying all aback. Put your helm 
hard a-starboard, raise fore tack and sheets and fill the foresail, 
shivering the maintopsail. When she brings the wind aft again, 
meet her with the helm, and trim the yards for her course. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ACCIDENTS. 

On beam-ends— -Losing a rndder— A squall— A. man overboard— 'Collision— Roles for 

vessels passing one another. 

On Beam-Ends. — A vessel is usually thrown upon her beam-ends 
by a sudden squall taking her, when under a press of sail, and shift- 
ing the ballast. She must be righted, if possible, without cutting 
away the masts. For, beside sacrificing them, the object can seldom 
be accomplished in that way, if the ballast and cargo have shifted. 
Garry a hawser from the lee-quarter, with spars and other good 
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stop-waters bent to it. As the ship drifts well to leeward, the 
hawser will bring her stem to the wind ; bat it may not cast her 
on the other side. If a spring can be got upon the hawser from the 
lee bow, and hauled npon, and the stem fast let go, this will bring 
the wind to act npon the flat part of the deck and pay her stem off, 
and assist the spring, when the sails may be trimmed to help her in 
righting. If she can be brought head to the wind, and the sails be 
taken aback, she may cast on the other tack. When there is anchor- 
ing ground, the practice is to let go the lee anchor, which may take 
the sails aback and cast her. Then the ballast and cargo may be 
righted. 

If there is no anchoring ground, a vessel may still be kept head 
to the wind, by paying a chain cable out of the lee hawse-hole ; or 
by bending a hawser to a large spar, which may be kept broadside- 
to by a span, to the centre of which the hawser is bent. The same 
operation may be applied to a vessel overset, and is preferable to 
wearing by a hawser. Make fast the hawser forward to the lee 
bow, carry the other end aft to windward and bend it to the spar, 
and launch the spar overboard. By this means, or by letting go an 
anchor, though there be no bottom to be reached, a vessel may often 
be recovered. 

Losmo A Rudder. — The first thing to be done on losing a md- 
der is to bring the ship to the wind by bracing up the afteryards. 
Meet her with the headyards, as she comes to. Take in sail forward 
and aft, and keep her hove-to by her sails. A vessel may be made 
to steer herself for a long time, by carefully trimming the yards 
and slacking up the jib-sheets or the spanker-sheet a little, as may 
be required. 

Having got the ship by the wind, get up a hawser, middle it, and 
take a slack clove-hitch at the centre. Get up a cable, reeve its end 
through this hitch, and pay the cable out over the taifrail. Having 
payed out about fifty fathoms, jam the hitch and rack it well, so 
that it cannot slip ; pay out on the cable until the hitch takes the 
water ; then lash the cable to the centre of the taffirail ; lash a spare 
spar under it across the stem, with a block well secured at each 
end, through which reeve the ends of the hawser, one on each quar- 
ter, and reeve them again through blocks at the sides, abreast of the 
wheel. By this, a ship may be steered until a temporary rudder 
can be constructed. 

A mdder may be fitted by taking a spare topmast, or other large 
spar, and cutting it fiat in the form of a stem- post. Bore holes at 
proper distances in that part which is to be the forepart of the pre- 
venter or additional stem-post; then take the thickest plank on 
board, and make it as near as possible into the form of a mdder ; 
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bore holes at proper distances in the fore part of it and in the after 
part of the preventer stem-post, to correspond with each other, and 
reeve rope grommets through those holes in the rodder and after 
part of the stem-post, for the rudder to play upon. Through the 
preventer stem-post, reeve gays, and at the fore part of them Hol 
tackles, and then pat the machine overboard. When it is in a pto- 
per position, or in a line with the ship^s stern-post, lash the ni^ier 
part of the preventer post to the upper part of the ship's stem-pott; 
then hook tackles at or near the main chains, and bowse taut on the 
gays to confine it to the lower part of the preventer stem-poet 
Having holes bored throngh the preventer and proper stem-post, 
mn an iron bolt through both (taking care not to touch the rudder), 
which will prevent the false stem-post irom rising or falling. By 
the guys on the after part of the mdder and tackles affixed to them, 
the ship may be steered, taking care to bowse taut the tackles on 
the preventer stem-post, to keep it close to the proper stem-post 

A Squall. — If you see a squall approaching, take in the light 
sails, stand by to clew down, and keep her off a little if necessary. 
If you are taken by one, unprepared, with all sail set and close- 
hauled, put the helm hard up, let go the spanker-sheet and onthanl, 
and the main-sheet Clew up royals and topgallant sails, haul 
down flying jib, haul up the mainsail, and clew down the mizzen- 
topsail. When you are before the wind, clew down the topsul- 
yards, and haul out the reef-tackles. You may mn before the 
squall until it moderates, or farl the light sails, bring by the wind, 
and reef. 

A Man Overboakd.* — The moment the cry is heard, put the 
helm down and bring her up into the wind, whether she is on the 
wind or free, and deaden her head^^ay. Throw overboard instantly 
life buoys, or, if there are none at hand, take a grating, the carpen- 
ter^s bench, or any pieces of plank or loose spars there may be 
about decks ; and let two or three hands clear away a quaiter boat. 
The best plan is, if the vessel was on the wind, to haul the mainsail 
up and brace aback the after yards and raise the head sheets ; then 
having her main yard aback, she will drift down directly toward 
the man. Keep your head sails fall to steady her, while the after 
ones stop her headway. 

If you are sailing free, with studdingsails set, clew up the lower 
studdingsail, brace up the headyards, haul forward the foretack,'and 
keep the headyards full, while you luff up to back the after ones. 
Lower away the boat as soon as it is safe, and, as the vessel will 
have tumed nearly round, direct the boat with reference to her posi« 
tion when the accident happened and her progress since. 

* See Totten's yaval Text Book^ Letter XX. 
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Collision. — If two vessels approach one another, both having a 
free wind, each keeps to the right. That is, the one with her star- 
board tacks aboard keeps on her luffs ; and the other, if it is neces- 
sary to alter her course, keeps off. So, if two vessels approach one 
another close-hauled on difTerent tacks, and it is doubtful which is 
to windward, the vessel on the starboard tack keeps on her course, 
and the other gives way and keeps off. That is, each goes to the 
right, and the vessel with her starboard tacks aboard has the pre- 
ference. The only exception to this is, that if the vessel on the lar- 
board tack is so much to windward that in case both persist, the 
vessel on the starboard tack will strike her to leeward and abaft the 
beam ; then the vessel on the starboard tack must give way, as she 
can do it more easily than the other. 

Another rule is, that if one vessel is going dead before the wind, 
and the other going free on the starboard tack, the latter must luff 
and go under the stern of the former. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HEAVING-TO BY COUNTEB-BBACINGI SFEAKINCI SOUNDING— HEAVINa 

THE LOO. 

CouNTEB-BBAciNO. — ^Thls is douo whenever, with a breeze, a vessel 
wishes to remain stationary, for the purpose of speaking another 
vessel, sounding, lowering a boat, or the like. If you do not wish 
to stop your way entirely, haul up the mainsail, square the main- 
yards aback, keeping the fore and crossjack yards fall, and the 
foresail, spanker, and jibset. If you wish to stop her way still 
more, back the crossjack yards also, haul up the foresail, and put 
the helm a-lee. She will then fall off and come to, which you may 
regulate by the jib and spanker-sheets ; and she may be ranged a 
little ahead, or deadened, by filling or backing the crossjack yards. 

You may, on the other hand, back the headyards and fill the 
afteryards. The former method is called heaving-to with the main- 
topsail to the mast, and the latter, with the foretopsail to the mast. 

Speakinq. — ^When two vessels speak at sea, the one to windward 
heaves her maintopsail to the mast, and the one to leeward her fore. 
This is in order that the weather one may the more readily fill 
without falling off so as to run afoul of the other, and that the lee 
one may box her head off and keep clear of the ship to windward. 
The weather one either throws all aback and drops astern, or fills 
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her after yards and shoots ahead. The lee one shivers ber after 
yards and boxes off. 

If the weather ship comes too near the lee one, before the latter 
has time to wear, the weather ship squares her head yards, drops 
her mainsail, braces her crossjack yards sharp aback, and pnts hts 
helm a- weather. This gives her stemway, and the after sails and 
helm keep her to the wind. 

If three vessels commnnicate at sea, the weather and middle ones 
back their main topsails, and the lee one her fore : then, in case of 
necessity, the weather one fills her after yards and shoots ahead, the 
middle one throws all aback and drops astern, and the lee one shivers 
her after sails and falls off. 

SouNDiNO. — The marks upon the lead- lines have been given pre- 
vionsly, at page 4. To sound with the hand-lead, a man stands m 
the weather main channels with a breast-rope secured to the rigging, 
and throws the lead forward, while the vessel hfts headway on. If 
the depth corresponds with the marks upon the line, as if it is 5, 7, 
or 10 fathoms, he calls out, "By the mark five! ^^ kc. If it is a 
depth the fathoms of which have no mark upon the line, as 6, 8, or 
9, he calls out, '* By the deep six I " &c. If he judges the depth to 
be a quarter or a half more than a particular fathom, as, for instance, 
5, he calls out, " And a quarter," or, *' And a half, five I " &c If 
it Is 5 and three quarters, he would say, " Quarter less six I '' and 
so on. 

To Sound by the Deep-sea-lead. — Have the line coiled down in 
a tub or rack, clear for running, abreast of the main rigging. Carry 
the end of the line forward on the weather side, outside of every- 
thing, to the cathead or the spritsail yard-arm, and bend it to the 
lead, which must be armed with tallow. One man holds the lead 
for heaving, and the others range themselves along the side, at 
intervals, each with a coil of the line in his hand. An ofiScer, 
generally the chief mate, should stand by to get the depth. All 
being ready, the word is given, " Stand by I Heave I " As soon as 
the man heaves the lead, he calls out, '* Watch^ ho I Watch ! " and 
each man, as the last fake of the coil goes out of his hand, repeats, 
'* Watchy ho I Watch I " The line then runs out until it brings up 
by the lead's being on bottom, or until there is enough out to shew 
that there is no bottom to be reached. The officer notes the depth 
by the line, which is then snatched, and the men haul it aboard, and 
coil it away fair. If the lead has been on the bottom, the arming of 
tallow will bring up some of it ; by which the character of the 
soundings may be ascertained. 

The soundings, however, cannot be taken until the vessePs way 
has been stopped or deadened. For this purpose, before heaving the 
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lead, either luff up and keep all shaking, or brace aback the main or 
mizzen topsail, or both, according to your headway, keeping the head 
yards fall. If yon are going free with stnddingsails set, yon may 
clew up the lower and boom-end the topmast studdingsails, bring 
her up to the wind, and keep the sails lifting, without getting them 
aback. 

It has been laid down as a rule, that if the vessel sags much to 
leeward, as when under short sail in a gale of wind, pass the line 
from the weather side round the stem, dear of everything, and 
heave the lead from the lee side ; otherwise she would leave the lead 
too far to windward for measurement, or for recovering it again. 
But in this mode there is great danger of the line getting caught on 
the bottom or at the rudder-heel. It must be very deep water if a 
vessel cannot be managed so as to get soundings to windward. 

Heavikg the Loo. — One man holds the log- reel, upon which the 
log-line is wound, another holds the glass, and the officer squares the 
chip ; and, having coiled up a little of the stray line, he throws the 
chip overboard astern, or from the lee quarter. As he throws the 
chip, he calls out, '* Watch ! " To which the man with the glass 
answers, ^* Watch. " As soon as the mark for the stray line goes 
off the reel, he calls out ^^ Tarn I " and the man turns the glass, 
answering, ^^ Turn," or ^' Done." The instant the sand has run out, 
he calls, ^* Out I " or *^ Stop ! " and the officer stops the line and 
notes the marks. It is then wound up again on the reel. 



CHAPTER XV. 



GOMINO TO ANTCHOB. 



Getting ready for port— Coming to anchor— dose-hauled— ft'ee—Mooring-^Flying moor 
—Clearing hawse— To anchor with a 8lip-rop»— Slipping a cable— Coming to at a 
slipped cable. 

Getting Ready fob Poet. — Get your anchors off the bows, and let 
them hang by the cat-stoppers and shank painters. Bend your 
cables and overhaul a few ranges forward of the windlass, according 
to the depth of the anchorage and the strength of the tide or wind, 
and range the remainder that you expect to use along the decks, 
abaft the windlass. Have the boats ready for lowering, and a spare 
hawser, with some stout rope for kedging or warping, at band, coiled 
on the hatches. 

Coming to Anchor. — If yon have the wind free and all sail set, 
take in your studdingsails, make them up and stow them away, rig 
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in tbe booms and coil away the gear, and have all ready in good 
season. Yon may then, as yon draw in toward the anchorage, take 
in yonr royals and flying jib, fnrltng the royals if yon have time. 
The topgallant sails are next taken in, and the foresail baoled np. 
Tbe topgallant sails may be fiirlcd or not, according to the strength 
of the wind and the namber of hands. If yon are before the wind, 
yonr mainsail will be hauled np, or, if the sheet is aft, haul np the 
lee clew-garnet. Get yonr ship under her topsails, jib, and spanker. 
When near the ground, clew np the fore and main topsidla, pat the 
helm down, haul down the jib, and flatten in the spanker. If yoa 
have too much headway, back the mizzen topsail. Cock-bill yonr 
anchor and stream the buoy. When she has lost her headway, let 
go the anchor. Let hands stand by to give her chain, as she needs it 

If yon come into anchoring ground close-hauled, hanl in the 
weather fore and main braces, and clew up. If the wind is light, 
yon may square the fore and main yards before clewing np. This 
wiU deaden her way. If tbe wind is fresh, it would make it difficult 
to clew up the sails. Haul down the jib, and come to by the 
spanker, or mizzentopsail and spanker. If the wind Is light, she 
may need the mizzentopsail ; if not, it may be taken in, and she 
may be brought to by the spanker. If she has too much headway, 
or there is a tide setting her in, throw all aback. 

MooBiNo. — ^A vessel is said to be moored when she rides with 
more than one anchor, in different directions. The common method 
of mooring is, when you have come to with one anchor, to pay ont 
chain and let her drop astern until you have out double the scope 
you intend to ride by. Then let go your other anchor. Slack np 
the cable of the latter anchor, and heave in on that of the first, nntn 
you have the same scope to each anchor. You may also moor by 
lowenng the anchor and lashing it to the stem of the long boat, and 
coiling away the full scope in the bottom of the boat. You may 
then pull off and pick out your own berth, and let go. 

If yon wish to drop your second anchor in any other place than 
directly to leeward of the first, you may, without using your long 
boat, warp the vessel over the berth intended for your second anchor. 

Yon should always moor so that you may ride with an open 
hawse in the direction from which you are liable to the strongest 
winds. If you have chain cables, yon may moor with both cables 
bent to a swivel just clear of the hawse-hole, one chain coming in* 
hoard. In moderate weather, and where yon are not in a strong 
tide-way, it will generally be sufficient to let go one anchor, since, 
if you have out a good scope of chain, yon will ride by the bight of 
it, and it will require a very heavy blow to bring a strain upon the 
anchor. 
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In mooring, you should always have a shackle near the hawse- 
hole, for clearing hawse. If it is just abaft the windlass, it will be 
convenient in case you wish to slip your cable. 

A Flying Moo& — sometimes called a Runnino Moor. — Have both 
anchors ready for letting go, with double the scope of chain you in- 
tend to ride by ranged for the weather anchor, and the riding scope 
of the lee chain. There are two ways of making a flying moor. 
One is to clew up everything and let go the first anchor while she 
has sufficient headway to run out the whole double range. When it 
is all out, or just before, luff sharp up, brace aback to stop her way, 
and let go the other anchor. Then heave in on the first and light 
out on the second, till there is the same scope to each. This 
mode Is almost impracticable in a merchant vessel, where there is 
but one deck, and where the chain may have to be paid out over a 
windlass, since the headway would in most cases be soon stopped. 

The other mode is, to lay all flat aback, and the moment the head- 
way ceases, let go your first anchor, paying out chain as she drops 
astern, until double your riding scope is out. Then let go your 
second anchor, and heave in on the first. 

Cleaeing Hawse. — When a vessel is moored, she may swing so 
as to get 2k foul hawse; that is, so as to bring one cable across the 
other. If one cable lies over the other, it is called a cross. When 
they make another cross, it is called an elbow. Three crosses make 
a round turn. The turns may be kept out of a cable by tending 
the vessel when she swings, and casting her stem one side or the 
other, by the helm, jib, and spanker. To clear hawse, trice the 
slack cable up by a line or a whip purchase and hook, below the 
turns. Lash the two cables together just below the lowest turn. 
Pass a line round^the cable from outside, following each turn, and 
in through the hawse-hole of the slack cable, and bend it to the 
shackle. Unshackle and bend a line to the end. Rouse the cable 
out through the hawse-hole, slacking up on the end line, and tricing 
up if necessary. Take out the turns by the first line passed in, and 
haul in again on the end line. Shackle the chain again, heave taut, 
and cast off the lashings. 

To Anchor with a Slip-rope. — This is necessary when you are 
lying in an open road-stead, where you must stand out to sea upon 
a gale coming up, without taking time to get your anchor. You 
must ride at one anchor. Having come-to, take a hawser round 
from the quarter on the same side with your anchor, outside of 
everything, and bend its end to the cable just below the hawse-hole. 
Have a buoy triced up forward, clear of everything, and carry the 
buoy -rope in through the hawse-hole, and round the windlass, with 
three turns (the first turn being outside the others), and bend it to 
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the shackle which is to be cast off when the cable is slipped. Htn 
another bnoj bent to the end of the hawser which is to be used ftr 

the slip-rope. 

To Slip a Gable. — When ready to slip, everything having beet 
prepared as above, unshackle the chain abaft the windlass, and boiit 
the topsails, reefed, if necessary. Stream the bnoy for the end of 
the chain, and that at the end of the slip-rope aft. Take good tani 
with the slip-rope roond the timber-heads, at the qoarter. Hobt 
the foretopmast-staysail and back the foretopsail, haoling in the 
braces on the same side with the cable, so that she may cast to the 
opposite side. Fill the after yards, and let go the end of the cable. 
Hold on to the slip-rope aft, until her head is fairly off; then kt 
go, brace full the head yards, and set the spanker. 

CoMTSG-TO AT A Slitped Gable. — Kccp a lookout for your bnoys. 
Having found them, heave-to to windward of them, send a boat 
with a strong warp and bend it to the slip-rope buoy, take the other 
end to the capstan and walk the ship up to the buoy. Take the 
slip-rope through the chock, forward, and heave on it nntil you get 
the chain, where the slip-rope was bent to it, under foot. Make 
well fast the slip-rope, then fish the buoy at the end of the chain, 
haul up on that buoy rope, and get the end of the chain. Rouse it in 
through the hawse-bole and shackle it. Heave taut, until the bend 
of the slip-rope is above the water, then take the other end round 
aft, and make it fast at the quarter-port again. Pass in the 
buoy-rope for the end of the chain, and you are all ready for slip- 
ping again. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
getting undee way. 

To unmoor— Getting under way from a single anchor— To cat and fish— To get tmder 
way with a wind blowing directly out, and riding head to it— with a rock or ahoal 
close astern— when riding head to wind and tide, and to stand out close-hauled— 
wind-rode, with a weather tide— tide-rode, casting to windward— tide-rode, wearing 
round. 

Unmoor. — Pay out on your riding cable, heaving in the slack of 
the other. When the other is short, trip it, cat and fish, and heave in 
on your riding cable. Instead of this method, the anchor which you 
are not riding by may be weighed, if it is a small one, by the long 
boat. Send the long boat out over the anchor, take aboard the 
buoy-rope, carrying it over the roller m the boat's stem, or through 
the end of a davit, clap the watch-tackle to it, and weigh it out of 
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the ground. This done, and the buoy-rope and tackle secured to the 
boat, heave in on the chain on board, which will bring the anchor 
alongside, the boat approaching at the same time. When under 
the bow, cast off the fasts to the boat, heave up the anchor, cat 
and fish. 

Getting under Way from a single Anchor. — It is the duty of 
the chief mate to see all ready forward for getting under way ; the 
rigging fair for making sail, the cat and fish tackles rove, and the 
fish-davit at hand. Heave short on your chain and pawl the wind- 
lass. Loose all the sails, if the wind is light, and sheet home and 
hoist up topsails, topgallantsails, and royals. If there is a stiff 
breeze, set topsails alone, whole or reefed. You should always, if 
it will answer, cast on the opposite side from your anchor ; that is, 
if you are riding by your starboard anchor, cast to port. Brace 
your head yards aback and your after yards full, for the tack you 
mean 'to cast upon. The sails being set, man the windlass again, 
give her a sheer with the helm, and trip your anchor. The mate 
reports when it is away. As soon as it is away, hoist the jib. 
The foretopsail aback will pay her head off. Put the helm for 
stem-board. When her head is off enough, fill away the head yards 
and haul out the spanker, shifting the helm for headway. Trim the 
yards for your course, and make sail on her. If the wind is light 
and the sea smooth, you may cat and fish your anchor after you get 
under way ; but it is best in a rough sea to keep the vessel hove-to 
until the anchor is catted and fished. 

To Cat and Fish an Anchor. — When the anchor is lifted and 
brought under foot, pawl the windlass, keeping a good hold on the 
chain. Overhaul down the cat-block and hook it to the ring of the 
anchor. Stretch along the cat-fall and let all hands tally on. Set 
taut on the cat-tackle and pay out a little chain. Hoist away the 
anchor to the cat-head, and belay the fall. Pass the cat-stopper 
through the ring of the anchor, through the chock, belay it to the 
cat-tail, and seize it to its own part. Overhaul down the fish- 
tackle, hook the lower block to the pennant, and hook the fish-hook 
to the inner fiuke of the anchor. Kig out your fish-davit across the 
forecastle, and put the bight of the pennant into the sheave-hole. 
Get a guy over it, near the outer end, to keen it down, and another 
at the inner end, to keep it out. Get tne snoe over the side, to 
fend off the bill of the anchor. Hoist the fluke well up, pass the 
shank- painter under the inner arm and shank, bring it inboard, and 
belay and stop it to the timber-heads. Rig in the davit, unreeve 
the cat-fall and fish-tackle. 

A vessel may sometimes be got under way to advantage with the 
jib and spanker ; particularly if the wind is blowing directly oat of 

E 
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the harbour. Hcavo the anchor np at once. When 'it has broka 
ground hoist the jib, and, as she pays off, hanl out the spanker. 
Keep her under this sail until the anchor is catted and fished, thei 
make sail and stand out. 

To GET UxDEu Way, wmi A "Wint) blowing direcixt out, aid 
Hiding Head to it. — Suppose the ship to have her starboard anchor 
down. Heave short and clear away the jib, and pat the helm to 
port. Heave again until the anchor is up to the bowa. Gat tsd 
fish. When the anchor is a-weigh, hoist the jib. Let her pay off 
under the jib. When she gathers headway, shift the helm, and lot 
fall the sails. When she gets before it, sheet home and hoist the 
topsails, set the foresail, and haul down the jib. Make sail aloft 

To GET Under Way, Riding Head to the Wind, with a Bock 
OR SiioAL close Astern. — Suppose you wish to cast the ship on 
the starboard tack. Heave in a safe scope on the chain, and run 
out a kedge with a hawser from the starboard bow. Cast off the 
yard-arm gaskets and mast-head the topsails, keeping the banti 
fast. Heave taut on the hawser, and brace the yards np for the 
starboard tack fore and aft, hauling the jib-sheet to windward. 
Heave up the anchor, taking in the slack of the hawser, cat it, pass 
the stopper, and have all ready for letting go. Haul ahead on the 
hawser, and as soon as the kedge is short a-peak or comes home, 
sheet home the topsails, run up the jib, and put the helm a-starboard. 
As soon as the jib fills, run the kedge up and take it in. When 
the topsails take and she gathers headway, draw the jib, set the 
spanker, board fore and main tacks, haul aft sheets, and right the 
helm. If she falls off too rapidly when the topsails take, give her 
the spanker and mainsail, easing off the jib sheet. When she comes 
to, haul aft the jib sheet and board the foretack. If, when the 
kedge is a-^weigh, she falls off on the wrong side, let go the anchor. 

To get Under Way, Riding Head to Wind and Tide, and to 
Stand Out Close-hauled. — Suppose you wish to cast to port 
Heave short, keeping the helm a starboard. Set the topsails. Brace 
up the after yards for the starboard-tack, and back the head yards. 
Man the windlass and heave up the anchor. When the anchor is 
a-weigh, hoist the jib. When she has payed off suflSciently, fill 
away the head -yards, shift the helm for headway, set the spanker, 
and make sail. Gat and fish, either before or after filling away. 

If you have no room to cast on either side, but have a vessel on 
each quarter, heave short, set the topsails, jib, and spanker, brace all 
the yards half up for the starboard tack, weigh the anchor, and pat 
the helm to port. The tide acting on the rudder will sheer her head 
to starboard. When the sails take aback and give her sternway, 
the rudder and after sails will act against the head sails, and she 
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will drift fairly down between the two vessels. Keep her off or to, 
by the spanker and jib. When you are clear, cast to port ; or, 
haul np the spanker, shiver the after yards, and let her go off 
before it. 

To GET Under "Way "Wind-rode, with a Weather Tide ; that is, 
a tide setting to windward. — Suppose you wish to cast to port. 
Heave short, loose the sails, and set the topsails. Square the after 
yards, and haul in the starboard headbraces. Heave again, and, 
when you are a-weigh, put the helm to port and hoist the jib. 
When she has paid off enough, fill away the head yards and shift the 
helm for headway. 

To GET Under Way, Tide-rode, Casting to Windward. — 
Suppose the wind to be a little on the starboard bow, and you wish 
to cast to starboard, standing out on the larboard-tack. Having 
hove short and set the topsails, brace np the after yards for the 
larboard-tack, and brace the head yards aback. Weigh the anchor, 
keeping your helm to port, and hauling the spanker-boom well over 
to starboard. When she comes head to the wind, hoist the jib, with 
the sheet to port. Shift the helm for stem way. As she falls off, 
draw the jib, fill the head yards, and shift the helm for headway. 

To get Under Way, Tide-rode, Wearing Round. — Suppose you 
have the wind on your starboard quarter, and are obliged to wear 
her round and stand out on the larboard-tack. Set the topsails, 
square the head yards, and shiver the after yards. When the 
Anchor is a-weigh, put the helm hard a-starboard, and give her the 
foresail if necessary. Having headway, she will go round on her 
keel, and you may proceed as in wearing^ 

If a vessel is in a confined situation, without room to cast by her 
sails or by the tide, she may be cast by a spring upon her cable, 
leading in at that which will be the weather quarter. The spring 
may be bent to the ring of the anchor before it is let go, or it may 
be seized to the cable just outside the hawse-hole. 

It will be remembered that when a vessel is riding head to the 
tide, the helm is to be put as though she had headway ; and when 
the tide sets from astern, as though she had stemway. But you 
should be reminded that when you have the wind and tide both 
ahead, if the vessel, after you weigh your anchor, goes astern faster 
then the current, the helm must be used as for stem-board. 
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Aback. The situatioii of the sails when the wind presses their smfsoei agtiait 
the mast, and tends to force the vessel astern. 

Abait. Toward the stem of a yessel. 

Aboard. Within a vessel. 

About. On the other tack. 

Abreast. Alongside of. Side by side. 

AocoMifODATioN. (See Ladder.) 

A-oook-bill. The situation of the yards when they are topped up at an angle 
with the deck. The situation of an anchor when it hangs to the cat- 
head by the ring onl^. 

Adrift. Broken from moonngs or fi^ts. Without fiuits. 

Afloat. Bestine on the surface of the water. 

Aforb. Forward. The opposite of abaft. 

Aft— After. Near the stem. 

Aground. Touching the bottom. 

Ahead. In the direction of the vessers head. Wind ahead is from the direc- 
tion toward which the yessel's head points. 

A-HULL. The situation of a yessel when she lies with all her sails fiirled and 
her helm lashed a-lee. 

A-LXB. The situation of the helm when it is put in the opposite direction from 
that in which the wind blows. 

All-abaok. When all the sails are aback. 

All Hands. The whole crew. 

All in the Wind. When all the sails are shaking. 

Aloft. Above the deck. 

Aloof. At a distance. 

Amain. Suddenly. At once. 

Amidships. In the centre of the vessel ; either with reference to her length or 
to her breadth. 

Anchor. The machine by which, when dropped to the bottom, the vessel is 
held fast. 

Anchor-watoh. (See Watch.) 

An-end. When a mast is perpendicular to the deck. 

A-PEEK. When the cable is hove taut so as to bring the vessel nearly over her 
anchor. The yards are a-peek when they are topped up by contraiy 
lifts. ^ 

Apron. A piece of timber fixed behind the lower part of the stem, just above 
the fore end of the keel. A covering to the vent or lock of a cannon. 

Arm, Yard-arm. The extremity of a yard. Also, the lower part of an 
anchor, crossing the shank and teraiinating in the flukes. 

Arming. A piece of tallow put in the cavity and over the bottom of a lead- 
line. 

A-STERN. In the direction of the stern. The opposite of ahead. 

A-TAUNT. (See Taunt.) 
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Athwabt. Across. 

Athwartships. Across the line of the Tessel's keel. 

Athwart-hawse, Across the direction of a yessel's head. Across her 

cable. 
Athwart-ships. Across the length of a vessel. In opposition to fore-and*aflt. 
A-TRip. The sitaation of the anchor when it is raised clear of the ground. 

The same as a-weigh. 
Avast, or Tast, An order to stop ; as, " Avast heaving 1 " 
A-wEATHER. The situation of the helm when it is pnt in the direction from 

which the wind blows. 
A-WEIQH. The same as a-trip. 
AwNiNQ. A covering of canvas over a vessel's deck^ or over a boat^ to keep off 

sun or rain. 

Back. To bach an cmchor, is to carry out a smaller one ahead of the one by 
which the vessel rides, to take off some of the strain. 
To hack a sail, is to throw it aback. 
To hack amdfiU, is alternately to back and fill the sails. 
Backstays. Stays running from a masthead to the vessel's side, slanting a 

little afb. (See Stats.) 
Bagpipe. To bagpipe the mizzen, is to lay it aback by bringing the sheet to the 

weather mizzen rigging. 
Balanoe-reef. a reef in a spanker or fore-and-aft mainsail, which runs from 
the outer head-earing, diagonally, to the tack. It is the closest reef, 
and makes the sail triangular, or nearly so. 
Bale. To bale a boat, is to throw water out of her. 

Ballast. Heavy material, as iron, lead, or stone, placed in the bottom of the 
hold, to keep a vessel from upsetting. 
To freshen haUast, is to shift it. Coarse gravel is called shingle ballast. 
Bank. A boat is double banked when two oars, one opposite the other, are 

pulled by men seated on the same thwart. 
Bar. a bank or shoal at the entrance of a harbour. 

Capstan-bars are heavy pieces of wood by which the capstan is hove 
round. 
Bare-poles. The condition of a ship when she has no sail set. 
Baroe. a large double-banked boat, used by the commander of a vessel in the 

navy. ^ 

Bark, or Barque. (See Plate 4.) A three-masted vessel, having her fore 
and main masts rigged like a ship's, and her mizzenmast like the main- 
mast of a schooner, with no sail upon it but a spanker, and gaff top- 
sail. 
Barbaole. a shell-fish often found on a vessel's bottom. 
Battens. Thin strips of wood put around the hatches to keep the tarpaulin 
down. Also, put upon rigging to keej) it from chafing. A large batten 
widened at the end, and put upon rigging, is called a Scotchman. 
Beacon. A post or buov placed over a shoal or bank to warn vessels off. Also 

as a signal mark on land. 
Beams. Strong pieces of timber stretching across the vessel, to support the 
decks. 
On the weather or lee beam, is in a direction to windward or leeward, at 

right angles with the keel. 
On beam ends. The situation of a vessel when turned over so that her 
beams are inclined toward the vertical. 
Bear. An object bears so and so, when it is in such a direction from the person 
looking. 
To bear down upon a vessel, is to approadi her from the windward. 
To bear up, is to put the helm up and keep a vessel off from her course, 

and move her to leeward. 
To hear away, is the same as to bear up ; being applied to the vessel in- 
stead of to the tiller. 
To bear-a-hand. To make haste. 
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Bkabihg. The direction of an object from the person looking. The ftwruy 

of a vessel are the widest part of her below the plaak-ehear. Tint 

part of her hull which is on the water-line when che Is aft madbxtt lad 

m her proper trim. 
Beating. Going toward the direction of the wind, by alternate tnoks. 
BxcALM. To intercept the wind. A tcsscI or highUnd to windward ii Mid to 

becalm another. So one sail becalmt another. 
Beckst. a piece of rope placed so as to confine a spar or another rope. A 

handle made of rope, in the form of a circle (as the handle of a duit)^ 

is called a becket. 
Bees. Pieces of plank bolted to the outer end of the bowsprit, to reeie the 

foretopmast stays through. 
Belat. To make a rope fast by turns round a pin or coll, without Mtohing or 

seizing it. 
Bend. To make fast. 

To bend a sail, is to make it fast to the yard. 
To bend a cable, is to make it fast to the anchor. 
A bend, is a knot by which one rope is made fitst to another. 
Bends. (See Plate 3.) The strongest part of a vessel's side, to which tie 

beams, knees, and foot-hooks are Dolted. The part between the water • 

edge and the bulwarks. 
Beneaped. (See Neaped. ) 
Bentiok S mtouDS. Formerly used, and extending from the futtock-ataTes to tlM 

opposite channels. 
Berth. Tne place where a vessel lies. The place in which a man sleeps. 
Between-dbcks. The space between any two decks of a ship. 
Bibbs. Pieces of timber bolted to the hounds of a mast, to support the trestle* 

trees. 
Bight. The double part of a rope when it is folded ; in contradistinction firom 

the ends. Any part of a rope may be called the bight, except the ends. 

Also, a bend in the shore, making a small bay or inlet. 
Bilge. That part of the floor of a ship upon which she would rest if aground; 

beinf^ the part near the keel whi(m is more in a horizontal than a pe^ 

pendicular line. 
BUge-ways. Pieces of timber bolted together and placed under the hilge^ 

in launching. 
Bilged. When the bilge is broken in. 
BHi^e Water, Water which settles in the bilge. 
Bil^e. The largest circumference of a cask. 
Bill. The point at the extremity of the fluke of an anchor. 
Billet-head. (See Head.) 

Binnacle. A box near the helm, containing the compass. 
Bitts. Perpendicular pieces of timber going through the deck, placed to seenro 

anything to. The cables arc fastened to them, if there is no windlaa. 

There are also bitts to secure the windlass, and on each side of the heel 

of the bowsprit. 
Bitter, or Bitter-end. That part of the cable which is abaft the bitts. 
Blackwall Hitch. (See Plate 5 and page 31.) 
Blade. The flat part of an oar. which goes into the water. 
Block. A piece of wood with sheaves, or wheels, in it, through which the run- 
ning rigging passes, to add to the purchase. (See page 84.) 
Bluff. A bluff-bowed or blvff-Jieaded vessel is one which is full and squaze 

forward. 
Board. The stretch a vessel makes upon one tack, when she is beating. 
Stem-board. When a vessel goes stem foremost. 
By the board. Said of masts, when they fall over the side. 
Boat-hook. An iron hook with a long staff, held in the hand, by which a boat 

is kept fast to a wharf, or vessel. 
Boatswain. (Pronounced bo-8*n.) A warrant officer in the navy, who has 

charge of the rigging, and calls the crew to duty. 
Bobstays. Used to confine Uie bowsprit down to the stem or cutwater. 
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Bolsters. Pieces of soft wood, covered with canvas^ placed on the trestle- 
trees, for the eyes of the rip:ging to rest upon. 
Bolts. Long cylindrical hars of iron or copper, used to secure or unite the 

different parts of a vessel. 
Bolt-rope. The rope which«goes round a sail, and to which the canvas is 

sewed. 
Boni7et. An additional piece of canvas attached to the foot of a jib, or a 

schooner's foresail, by lacings. Taken off in bad weather. 
Boom. A spar used to extend the foot of a fore-and-aft sail or studdingsail. 

Boom-irons. Iron rings on the yards, through which the studdingsail 

booms traverse. 
Boot-topping. Scraping off the ^ass, or other matter, which may be on a 

vessel's bottom, and daubmg it over with tallow, or some mixture. 
3ouin). Wind-bov/nd. "When a vessel is kept in port by a head wind. 
Bow. The rounded part of a vessel, forward. 
Bower. A working anchor, the cable of which is bent and reeved through the 

hawse-hole. 
Best bower is the larger of the two bowers. (See -page 4.) 
Bow-ORACE. A frame of old rope or junk, placed round the bows and sides of a 

vessel, to prevent the ice from injuring her. 
Bowline. (Pronounced bo-lin.) A rope leading forward from the leach of a 

square sail, to keep the leach well out, when sailing close-hauled. A 

vessel is said to he on a bowline, or on a taut bowline, when she is 

close-hauled. 
Bowline-bridle, The spawn on the leach of the sail to which the bowline 

is toggled. 
Bowline-knot. (See Plate 5 and page 31.) 
Bowse. To pull upon a tackle. 
Bowsprit. (Pronounced bo-sprit.) A large and strong spar, standing from the 

bows of a vessel, (bee Plate 1.) 
Box-haulino. Wearing a vessel by backing the head sails. (See page 52.) 
Box. To box the compass is to repeat the tnirty-two points of the compass in 

order. 
Brace. A rope by which a yard is turned about. 

To brace a yard, is to turn it about horizontally. 

To brace up, is to lay the yard more fore-and-aft. 

To brace in, is to lay it nearer square. 

To brace aback. (See Aback.) 

To brace to, is to brace the head yards a little aback, in tacking or 

wearing. 
Brails. Ropes by which the foot or lower comers of fore-and-aft sails are 

hauled up. 
Brake. The handle of a ship's pump. 
Break. To break btdk, is to begin to unload. 

To break grornid, is to lifb the anchor from the bottom. 

To break shear, is when a vessel, at anchor, in tending, is forced the 

wron^ way by the wind or current, so that she does not lie so well for 

keepmg herself clear of her anchor. 
Breaker. A small cask containing water. 
Breaming. Cleaning a ship's bottom by burning. 
Breast-fast. A rope used to confine a vessel sideways to a wharf, or to some 

other vessel. 
Breast-hooks. Knees placed in the forward part of a vessel, across the stem, 

to unite the bows on each side. (See Plate 3.) 
Breast-ropb. a rope passed round a man in the chains, while sounding. 
Breech. The outside angle of a knee-timber. The after end of a gun. 
Breeching. A strong rope used to secure the breech of a gun to the ship's 

side. 
Bridle. Spans of rope attached to the leaches of square sails, to which the 

bowlines are made fast. 
Bridle-port. The foremost port, used for stowing the anchors. 
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Brig. A square-rigged yesael, with two masts. An hermemhrodiie brig hmik 

brig's foremast and a schooner's mainmast (See Flatb 4.) 
]3iioA0H-TO. To fall off so much, when going free, as to bring the wiad rooid 

on the other quarter and take the siuls aback. 
Broadside. The whole side of a vessel. 
Broken-backed. The state of a vessel when she is so loosened as to ditx^ at 

each end. 
Bucklers. Blocks of wood made to fit in the hawse-holes, or holes used in the 

half-ports, when at sea. Those in the hawse-holes are aometimei 

called hawse-blocks. 
Bulge. (See Bilge.) 
Bulk. The whole car^o when stowed. 

Stowed in bulk, is when goods are stowed loose, instead of being stowed 

in casks or bags. (See Break Bulk.) 
Bulk-head. Temporary partitions of boards to separate different parts of i 

vessel. 
Bull. A sailor's term for a small keg, holding a gallon or two. 
Bull's-eye. (See page 34.) A small piece of stout wood with a hole in the 

centre for a stay or /ope to reeve through, without any Bheare, and 

with a groove round it mr the strap, which is usually of iron. ALm, i 

piece ofthick glass inserted in the deck to let light below. 
Bulwarks. The wood work round a vessel, above her deck, consisting of 

boards fastened to stanchions and timber-heads. 
Bum-boats. Boats which lie alongside a vessel in port with provinons and 

fruit to sell. 
Bumpkin. Pieces of timber projecting from the vessel, to board the fore ta<& 

to ; and from each quarter, for the main brace-blocks. 
Bunt. The middle of a sail. 
BuNTLiNE. (Pronounced bu/ntin.) Thin woollen stuff of which a ship's colonxs 

are made. 
BuNTLiNES. Ropes used for hauling up the body of a sail. 
Buoy. A floating cask, or piece of wood, attached by a rope to an anchor, to 

shew its position. Also, floated over a shoal, or other dangerous place, 

as a beacon. 
To stream a buoy, is to drop it into the water before letting go the 

anchor. 
A buoy is said to watch, when it ^oats upon the surface of the water. 
Burton. A tackle, rove in a particular manner. 

A single Spanish burton, has three single blocks, or two single blocks 

and a hook in the bight of one of the running parts. 
A double Spanish bv/rton has three double blocks. (See page 85.) 
Butt. The end of a plank where it unites with the end of anotner. 

Scuttle-butt. A cask with a hole cut in its bilge, and kept on deck to 

hold water for daily use. 
Buttock. That part of the convexity of a vessel abaft, under the stem, con- 
tained between the counter above and the after part of the bilge below, 

and between the quarter on the side and the stem-post. (See Platk 

3.) 
Bt. By the head. Said of a vessel when her head is lower in the water than 

her stem. If her stem is lower, she is by the stem. 
By the lee, (See Lee. See Kun.) 

Cabin. The after part of a vessel, in which the officers live. 

Cable. A large, strong rope, made fast to the anchor, by which the yessel is 

secured. It is usually 120 fathoms in length. 
Cable-tier. (See Tier.) 
Caboose. A house on deck, where the cooking is done. Commonly called the 

Oalley, 
Calk. (See Caulk.) 
Cambered. When the floor of a vessel is higher at the middle than towards 

the stem and stem. 
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Cambl. a machine used for liftiDg vessels over a shoal or bar. 

C AHFEBING. Takug off an angle or edge of a timber. 

Can-hooks. Slings with flat hooks at each end, nsed for hoisting barrels or 

light casks, the hooks being placed round the chimes, and the purchase 

hooked to the centre of the slings. Small ones are usually wholly of 

iron. 
Cant-pieces. Pieces of timber fastened to the angles of fishes and side-trees, to 

supply any part that may prove rotten. 
Cant-tihbers. Timbers at the two ends of a vessel, raised obliquely from the 

keel. 
Lower ffcdf Cants, Those parts of frames situated forward and abaft 

the square frames, or the floor timbers which cross the keel. 
Canvas. The cloth of which sails are made. No. 1 is the coarsest and 

strongest. 
C^p. A thicK, strong block of wood with two holes through it, one square and 

the other round, used to confine together the head of one mast and the 

lower part of the mast next above it. (See Plate 1.) 
Capsize. To overturn. 
Capstan. A machine placed perpendicularly in the deck, and used for a strong 

purchase in heaving or hoisting. Men-of-war weigh their anchors by 

capstans. Merchant vessels use a windlass. (See Bar.) 
Careen. To heave a vessel down upon her side by purchases upon the masts. 

To lie over, when sailing on the wind. 
Carlinos. Short and small pieces of timber runnine between the beams. 
Carrick-bend. a kind of kiiot. (See Plate 5 and page 31.) 

Carrick'hitts are the windlass bitts. 
Carry -AWAY. To break a spar, or part a rope. 
Cast. To pay a vessel's head off, in getting under way, on the tack she is to 

sau upon. 
Cat. The tackle used to hoist the anchor up to the cat-head. 

Cat-block, the block of this tackle. 
Cat-harpin. An iron leg used to confine the upper part of the rigging to the 

mast. 
Cat-head. Large timbers projecting from the vessel's side, to which the 

anchor is raised and secured. 
Cat's- PAW. A kind of hitch made in a rope. (See Plate 5 and page 31.) A 

light current of air seen on the surface of the water during a calm. 
Caulk. To fill the seams of a vessel with oakum. 
Cavil. (See Ebvel.) 
Ceiling. The inside planking of a vessel. 
Chafe. To rub the surface of a rope or spar. 

Chafing-gear is the stuff put upon the rigging and spars to prevent their 

chafing. 
Chains. (See Plate l.J Strong links or plates of iron, the lower ends of 

which are bolted through the ship's side to the timbers. Their upper 

ends are secured to the bottom of the dead-eyes in the channels. A&o, 

used familiarlv for the Channels, which see. The chain cable of a 

vessel is called familiarly her chain, 
RtKider-ckains lead from the outer and upper end of the rudder to the 

quarters. They are hung slack. 
Chain-plates. Plates of iron bolted to the side of a ship, to which the chains 

and dead-eyes of the lower rigging are connected. 
Channels. Broad pieces of plank bolted edgewise to the outside of a vessel. 

Used for spreading the lower rigging. (See Chains.) 
Chapelling. Wearing a ship round, when taken aback, without bracing the 

head yards. (See page 65.) 
Check. A term sometimes used for slacking off a little on a brace, and then 

belaying it. 
Cheeks. The projections on each side of a mast, upon which the tresUe-trees 

rest. The sides of the shell of a block. 
Cheebly ! Quickly, with a will. 
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CiiESS-TREES. Pieces of oak, fitted to the udes of a vefliel Abaft the fan ehainii 

with a sheave in them, to board the main tack to. Now out of use. 
Chimes. The ends of the staves of a cask, where they come oat beyond the 

head of the cask. 
Chinsk. To thrust oakum into seams with a small iron. 
CuocK. A we<lge used to secure anything with, or for an^bing to rest i^Nm. 

The long boat rests upon two large chockt when it u stowed. 
CJiock-ablock. When the lower block of a tackle is ran dose ap to the 

upper one, so that you can hoist no higher. This is also called ndsting 

up two-blocks. 
CISTER5. An apartment in the hold of a vessel, having a pipe leading oat 

through the side, with a cock, by which water may be let into her. 
Clamps. Thick planks on the inside of vessels, to support the ends of beams. 

Also, crooked plates of iron forelocked upon the trunions of cannon. 

Any plate of iron made to turn, open, and shut so as to con&ne a spsr 

or boom, as, a studdingsail boom, or a boat's mast. 
CLiSP-HOOK. (See Clovb-hook.) 

Cleat. A piece of wood used in different parts of a vessel to belay ropes ta 
Clew. The lower comer of square sails, and the after corner of a fore-and-aft 

sail. 
To clew up, is to haul up the clew of a sail. 
Clbw-oarmet. a rope that hauls up the clew of a foresail or Tn^infffl^il in a 

square-rigged vessel. 
Clewline. A rope that hauls up the dew of a square sail. The cUw-gamd 

is the clewline of a course. 
Clinch. A half-hitch, stopped to its own part. 
Close-hauled. Applied to a vessel which is sailing with her 3rards braced up 

BO as to get as much as possible to windw{u:d. The same as on a ta/fit 

bowline, fall and by, on the vrind, &c. 
Clove-hitch. Two half-hitches round a spar or other rope. (See PiiATsSsad 

page 30.) 
Clove-hook. An iron clasp, in two parts, moving upon the same piyot^ and 

overlapping one another. Used for bending chain sheets to the dews 

of sails. 
Club-haul. To bring a vessel's head round on the other tack, by letting go the 

lee anchor and cutting or slipping the cable. (See pe^e 53.) 
Clubbing. Drifting down a current with an anchor out. (see page 53.) 
CoAKiNG. Uniting pieces of spar by means of tabular projections, formed by 

cutting away the solid of one piece into a hollow, so as to make a pro- 
jection in the other, in such a manner that they may correctly fit, the 

butts preventing the pieces from drawing asunder. 
Cooks are fitted mto the beams and knees of vessels to prevent their 

drawing. 
Coal Tar. Tar made from bituminous coal. 
Coamings. Baised work round the hatches, to prevent water going down into 

the hold. 
Coat. Mast-Coat is a piece of canvas, tarred or painted, placed roand a mast 

or bowsprit where it enters the deck. 
Cook-bill. To cock-biU a jard or anchor. (See A-oook-bill.) 
Cook-pit. An apartment m a vessel of war, used by the surgeon daring an 

action. 
CoDLiNE. An eighteen thread line. 
Cox WAIN. (Pronounced cox'n,) The person who steers a boat and has charge 

of her. 
Coil. To lay a rope up in a ring, with one turn or fake over another. 

A coil is a quantity of rope laid up in that manner. 
Collar. An eye m the end or bight of a shroud or stay, to go over the mast* 

head. 
Comb. Come home, said of an anchor when it is broken from the ground and 

drags. 
To com^ up a rope or tackle is to slack it off. 
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Companion. A wooden coTering over the staircase to a cabin. 
Com-pcmion-way, the staircase to the cabin. 

Companion-ladder, the ladder leading from the poop to the main deck. 
Compass. The instrument which tells the course of a vessel. 

Compass-timbers are such as are curved or arched. 
Concluding-line. A small line leading through the centre of the steps of a 

rope or Jacob's ladder. 
Conning, or Cunning. Directing the helmsman in steering a vessel. 
Counter. (See Plate 8.) That part of a vessel between the bottom of the 

stem and the wing-transom and buttock. 
Coimter-timbers are short timbers put in to sti'engthen the counter. 
To counter-brace yards, is to brace the head-yards one way and the after- 
yards another. 
CoiTBSBS. The common term for the sails that hang from a ship's lower yards. 

The foresail is called the forecourse and the mainsail the maincourse. 
Cranes. Pieces of iron or timber at the vessel's sides, used to stow boats or 

Erpars upon. A machine used at a wharf for hoisting. 
Crank. The condition of a vessel when she is inclined to lean over a great deal 

and cannot bear much sail. This may be owing to her construction or 

to her stowage. 
Creeper. An iron instrument, like a grapnell, with four claws, used for 

dragging the bottom of a harbour or river, to find anvthing lost. 
Cringle. A short piece of rope with each end spliced into tne bolt-rope of a 

sail, confinmg an iron rins or thimble. 
Cross-bars. Round bars of iron. Dent at each end, used as levers to turn the 

shank of an anchor. 
Cross-chooks. Pieces of timber &ved across the dead-wood amidships, to make 

good the deficiency of the heels of the lower futtocks. 
Cross-jack. (Pronounced croj-jack.) The cross-jack yard is the lower yard 

on the mizzenmast. (See Plate 1.) 
Cross-pawls. Pieces of timber that keep a vessel together while in her frames. 
Cross-pieoe. A piece of timber connecting two bitts. 
Cross-spales. Pieces of timber placed across a vessel, and nailed to the frames, 

to keep the sides together until the knees are bolted. 
Cross-trees. (See Plate l.) Pieces of oak supported by the cheeks and 

trestle-trees, at the mast-heads, to sustain the tops on the lower mast, 

and to spread the topgallant rigging at the topmast-head. 
Crow-foot. a number of small lines rove through the uvrou to suspend an 

awning by. 
Crown of an anchor, is the place where the arms are joined to the shank. 

To crown a knot, is to pass the strands over and under each other above 

the knot. (See Plate 5, page 28.) 
Crutch. A knee or piece of knee-timber, placed inside of a vessel, to secure 

the heels of the cant-timbers abafb. Also, the chock upon which the 

spanker-boom rests when the sail is not set. 
Cuckold's Neck. A knot by which a rope is secured to a spar, the two parts 

of the ro]>e crossing each other, and seized together. 
CuDDT. A cabin in the fore part of a boat. 
CuNTLiNE. The space between the bilges of two casks, stowed side by side. 

Where one cask is set upon the cuntline betweesr two others, they are 

stowed bilge and cumtli/ne. 
Cut-water. The foremost part of a vessel's prow, which projects forward of 

the bows. 
Cutter. A small boat. Also, a kind of sloop. 

Dagger. A piece of timber crossing all the puppets of the bilge- ways to keep 
them together. 
Dagger-hnees. Knees placed obliquely, to avoid a port. 

Davits. Pieces of timber or iron, with sneaves or blocks at their ends, project- 
ing over a Teasel's sides or stem, to hoist boats up to. Also, a spar 
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with a roller or Bheare at its end, used for fiahing the anchor, ealled i 

fish-davit. 
Dead-eye. A circular block of wood, with three holes through it, for the Uut- 

yards of rigging to reere through, without Bheaves, and with a groove 

round it for an iron strap. (See page 89.) 
Dead-?lat. One of the bends, amidships. 

Dead-liquts. Ports placed in the cabin windows in bad weather. 
Dead-reckonikq. a reckoning kept by observing a Tessel'a ooorBes and dis- 
tances by the log, to ascertain her position. 
Dead-bising, or Kising-linb. Those parts of a yessel's floor, throughout her 

whole length, where the floor-timber is terminated upon the lower 

futtock. 
Dead-water. The eddy under a vessel's counter. 
Dead-wood. Blocks of timber, laid upon each end of the keel, where the remd 

narrows. 
Deck. The planked floor of a vessel, resting upon her beams. 
Deok-stopper. a stopper used for securing the cable forward of the windlass 

or capstan, while it is overhauled. (See Stopper.) 
Deep-sea-lead. (Pronounced (2i|)«e^.) (Seepages.) The lead nsed in sound- 
ing at fije&i depths. 
Departure. The easting or westing made by a vessel. The bearine of an 

object on the coast from which a vessel commences her dead reckoning. 
Derrick. A single spar, supported by stays and guys, to which a purchase is 

attached, used to unload vessels, and for hoisting. 
Dog. a short iron bar, with a fang or teeth at one end, and a ring at the other. 

Used for a purchase, the fang being placed against a beam or knee, 

and the block of a tackle hooked to the ring. 
DoG-VAiTB. A small vane, made of feathers or buntin, to shew the direction of 

the wind. 
Dog-watches. Half watches of two hours each, from 4 to 6 and from 6 to 8 p.m. 

(See Watch.) 
Dolphin. A rope or strap round a mast to support the puddening, where the 

lower yards rest m the slings. Also, a epai or buoy with a laige zing 

in it, secured to an anchor, to which vessels may bend their cab&s. 
Dolphin-striker. The martingale. (See Plate 1.) 
Douse. To lower suddenly. 
DowELLiNG. A method of coaking, by letting pieces into the solid, or uniting 

two pieces together bv tenons. 
DowNHAUL. A rope use<l to haul down jibs, staysails, and studdingsaHs. 
Drabler. a piece of canvas laced to the bonnet of a sail, to give it more drop. 
Drag. A machine with a bag net, nsed foi dragging on tne bottom for anything 

lost. 
Draught. The depth of water which a vessel requires to float her. 
Draw. A sail draws when it is filled bv the wind. 

To draw a jib, is to shift it over the stav to leeward when it is aback. 
Drifts. Those pieces in the sheer-drauzht wnere the rails are cut off. 
Drive. To scud before a gale, or to drift in a current. 
Driver. A spanker. 

Drop. The depth of a sail, from head to foot, amidships. 
Drum-head The top of the capstan. 
Dub. To reduce the end of a timber 

Duck. A kind of cloth, lighter and liner than canvas ; nsed for small sails. 
Dunnage. Loose wood or other matters, placed on tho bottom (tf the hold^ 

above the ballast, to stow cargo upon. 

Earing. A rope attached to the cringle of a sail, by which it is bent or reefed. 
EiKiNG. A piece of wood fitted to make good a deficiency in length. 
Elbow. Two crosses in a hawse. (See page 63.) 
Escutcheon. The ^art of a vessel's stem where her name is written. 
Even-keel. The situation of a vessel when die is so trimmed that she sits 
evenly upon the water, neither end being down more than the othex: 
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Envsoir. A piece of wood, by which the 1^ of the crow-foot to an awning are 

extended. (See Uvrou.) 
Ete. The circular part of a shroud or stay, where it goes oyer a mast. 

EyC'hoU. A long iron bar, having an eye at one end, driven through a 

yessel's deck or side into a timber or beam, with the eye remaining out, 

to hook a tackle to. If there is a ring through this eye, it is called a 

rmg-holt. 

An Eye-splice is a certain kind of splice made with the end of a rope. 

(See Flats 5 and page 27.) 
Eyelet-hol-e. A hole made in a sail for a cringle or roband to go through. 
The Eyes of a Vessel. A familiar phrase for the forward part. 

Face-pieces. Fieces of wood wrought on the fore part of the knee of the head. 

Facikg. Letting one piece of timber into another with a rabbet. 

Fag. a rope is /aflr^ca when the end is untwisted. 

Fair-leader. A strip of board or plank, with holes in it, for running rigging 

to lead through. Also, a block or thimble used for the same purpose. 
Fake. One of the circles or rings made in coiling a rope. ^ 

Fall. That part of a tackle to which the nower is applied in hoistmg. 
False Keel. Pieces of timber secured under the main keel of vessels. 
Fanoy-line. a line rove through a block at the jaws of a ga£f, used as a down- 
haul. Also, a line used for cross-hauling the lee t»pping-lift. 
Fashion-pieces. The aftermost timbers, terminating the breadth and forming 

the shape of the stem. 
Fast. A rope by which a vessel is secured to a wharf. There are bow or head, 

breast f quarter, and stem &sts. 
Fathom. Six feet. 
Feather. To feather cm oar in rowing, ia to turn the blade horizontally with 

the top aft as it comes out of the water. 
Feather-edged. Planks which have one side thicker than another. 
Fenders. Pieces of rope or wood hune over the side of a vessel or boat, to 
protect it from chafing. The fenders of a neat boat are usually made 
of canvas and stuffed. 
Fid. a block ot wood or iron, placed through the hole in the heel of a mast, 
and resting on the trestle-trees of the mast below. This supports the 
mast. Also, a wooden pin, tapered, used in splicing large ropes, in 
opening eyes, &c. 
Fiddle-blook. a long shell, havbg one sheave over the other, and the lower 

smaller than the upper. 
Fiddle-head. (See Head.) 
Fife-rail. The rail going round a mast. 

Figure-head. A carved bead or full-length figure, over the cut-water. 
Fillings. Pieces of timber used to make the curve fair for the mouldings, be- 
tween the edges of the fish-firont and the sides of the mast. 
Filler. (See Made Mast.) 
Finishing. Carved ornaments of the quarter-galley, below the second counter, 

and above the upper lights. 
Fish. To raise the flukes of an anchor upon the gunwale. Also, to strengthen 
a spar when sprung or weakened, by putting in or fastening on another 
piece. 
Fish'froTitf Fishes-sides, (See Made Mast.) 
Fish-davit. The davit used for fishing an anchor. 
FiSH-HooK. A hook with a pennant, to the end of which the fish-tackle ia 

hooked. 
FiSH-TAOKLE. The tackle used for fishing an anchor. 
Flare. When the vessel's sides go out from the perpendicular. In opposition 

to falling-home or tv/m^ling-in. 
Flat. A sheet is said to be hauled Jlat, when it is hauled down close. 

Flat-ahotck, when a sail is blown with its after sur&ce against the mast. 
Fleet. To come up a tackle and draw the blocks apart, for another pull, after 
they have been hauled two-blocks. 
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Fleet ho / The order giTen at inoh times. Also, to aUft the pontkn of i 

block or fall, 8() as to haul to more adrantage. 
FLGMrsii-coiL. (See French fake.) 

Flemish-eye. A kind of e^e-splice. (See Platb 5 and iMige 27. ) 
Flemish -HORSE. An additional foot-rope at the ends of topsailyarda. 
Floor. The bottom of a vessel, on each side of the keelson. 
Floor Timbers. Those timbers of a vessel which are placed acroM the keeL 

(See Platb 3.) 
Flowing Sheet. When a vessel has the wind free, and the lee dewa eased olL 
Flukes. The broad triangular plates at the extremity of the arms of an anchofi 

terminating in a point called the bill. 
Flt. That part of a flag which extends from the Union to the extreme end. 

(See Union.) 
Foot. The lower end of a mast or sail. (See Forb-foot.) 
FooT-ROPE. The rope stretching alone a yard, upon which men ataiul wha 

reefing or furling, formerly called horut. 
FooT-WALiNO. The inside planks or lining of a vessel, over the floor-timbers. 
Fore. Used to distinguish the forward part of a vessel, or things in that di^e^ 

tion ; as, fore mast, fore hatch, in opposition to aft or after, 
Fore-and-Aft. Lengthwise with the vessel. In opposition to athtoartd^. 

(See Sails.) 
Forecastle. That part of the upper deck forward of the foremast ; or, ai 

some say, forward of the after part of the forechannela. (See Plati 

1.) Also, the forward part of tne vessel, under the deok^ irhere the 

sailors live, in merchant vessels. 
FoRE-FooT. A piece of timber at the forward extremity of the keel^ upon whi<^ 

the lower end of the stem rests. (See Plate 3.) 
FoRE-QANGER. A short piecc of rope grafted on a harpoon, to which the line is 

bent. 
Fore-look. A flat piece of iron, driven through the end of a bolt, to prevent iti 

drawing. 
Foremast. The forward mast of all vessels. (See Platb 1.) 
FoREREACH. To shoot ahead, especialljr when going in stavs. 
Forerunner. A piece of rag, terminating the stray-line of the log-line. 
Forge. To forge ahead, to shoot ahead ; as, in coming to anchor^ after the «"l« 

are furled. (See Forereach.) 
Formers. Pieces of wood used for shaping cartridges or wads. 
FoTHER, or Fodder. To draw a sail, filled with oakum, under a yesMl's 

bottom, in order to stop a leak. 
Foul. The term for the opposite of clear. 
Foul Anchor. When the cable has a turn round the anchor. 
Foul Hawse. When the two cables are crossed or twisted, outside the stem. 
Founder. A vessel founders, when she fills with water and sinks. 
Fox. (See page 33.) Made by twisting together two or more rope-yarns. 

A Spanish fox is made by untwisting a single yam and laying it np the 

contrary way. 
Frap. To pass ropes round a sail to keep it from blowing loose. Also, to draw 

ropes round a vessel which is weakened, to keep ner together. 
Frbb. a vessel is goinsjree when she has a fair wind and her yards braced in. 

A vessel is said to he free, when the water has been pumped out of her. 
Freshen. To relieve a rope, by moving its place ; as, to freshen the nip of a 

stay, is to shift it, so as to prevent its chafing through. 
Tofreshtn baUast, is to alter its position. 
French-fake. To coil a rope with each fake outside of the other, b^nniiu; in 

the middle. If there are to be riding fakes, they begin outsideima go 

in ; and so on. This is called a Flemish coU. 
FuLL-AND-BT. Sailing close-hauled on a wind. 

FvU-and-by t The order given to the man at the helm to keep the aaUi 

full and at the same time close to the wind. 
Furl. To roll a sail up snugly on a yard or boom, and secure it. 
FuiiooK-PLATES. Irou plates crossing the sides of the top-rim perpendioolarlj. 
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The dead-eyes of the topmast rigging are fitted to their upper ends, 

and the futtock-shronds to their lower ends. 
FuTTOOK-SHRouns. Short shrouds, leading from the lower ends of the fiittock- 

plates to a bend round the lowermast just below the top. 
FuTTooK-STAFF. A short piece of wood or iron, seized across the upper part of 

the rigging, to which the catharpin legs are secured. 
FuTTOOK-TiHBERS. (See Plate 3.) Those timbers between the floor and nayal 

timbers, and the top-timbers. There are two — ^the lower, which is over 

the floor, and the middle, which is over the naval timb^. The naval 

timber is sometimes called the groimd fiUtock. 

Gaff. A spar, to which the head of a fore-and-aft sail is bent. (See Plate 

1.) 
Gaff-topsail. A light sail set over a gaff, the foot being spread by it. 

Gaqe. The depth of water of a vessel. Also, her position- as to another vessel, 

as having the weather or Ue gage, 
Gallst. The place where the cooking is done. 
Gallows-bitts. a strong frame raised amidships, to support spare spars^ &c., 

in port. 
Gamhoninq. (See Plate 1.) The lashing by which the bowsprit is secured to 

the cut-water. 
Gano-casks. Small casks, used for bringing water on board in boats. 
Gasqway. (See Plate 1.) That part of a vessel's side, amidships, where 

people pass in and out of the vessel. 
Gahtlinb. (See Girtline.) 
Gabboabd-stbeak. (See Plate 3.) The range of planks next the keel, on each 

side. 
Garland. A large rope, strap, or grommet, lashed to a spar when hoisting it 

inboard. 
Gabnet. a purchase on the mainstay, for hoisting cargo. 
Gaskets. Ropes or pieces of plated stuff, used to secure a sail to the yard or 

boom when it is furled. They are called a hwiU, quarter, or yard-wrm, 

gasket, according to their position on the yard. 
Gimblet. To turn an anchor round by its stock. To turn anything round on 

its end. 
Girt. The situation of a vessel when her cables are too taut. 
GiBTTLiNB. A rope rove through a single block aloft, mining a whip purchase. 

Commonly used to hoist rigging by, in fitting it. ^ 

Give wat ! An order to men in a boat to pull with more force, or to begin 

pulling. The same as. Lay out on yovr oars I or. Lay out I 
Glut. A piece of canvas sewed into the centre of a sail near the head. It has 

an eyelet-hole in the middle for the bunt- jigger or becket to go through. 
GoB-LiKE, or Gaub-linb. a rope leading from the martingale inboard. The 

same as hack-rope, 
GooDGEON. (See Gudqeon.) 

GoosE-NBOK. An iron ring fitted to the end of a yard or boom, for various pur- 
poses. 
Gk)OSE-wiNGEi>. The situation of a course when the buntlines and lee clew are 

hauled up, and the weather clew down. 
Gores. The angles at one or both ends of such cloths as increase the breadth or 

depth of a sail. 
GoRiNG-CLOTHS. Pieces cut obliquely and put in to add to the breadth of a sail. 
Grafting. (See page 83.) A manner of covering a rope by weaving together 

yams. 
Grains. An iron with four or more barbed points to it, used for striking small 

fish. 
Grapnel. A small anchor with several daws, used to secure boats. 
Grappling Irons. Crooked irons, used to seize and hold fast another vessel. 
Grating. Open lattice-work of wood. Used prinoipftlly to cover hatches in 

good weather. 
Gbsayb. To dean a ship's bottom by bnming. 
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Grips. The outside timber of the fore-foot, under water. fiMtoned to the lower 

fitem -piece. (See Plate 3.) A yessel gripe» woen ahe tendi to oodk 

up into the wind. 
Ubipss. ^ars of inm, with lanyards, rings, and clews, bjr which a large bostii 

lashed to the ring-bolts of the deck. Those ror a quarter-boat m 

made of long strips of matting, going round her and set taut by a lanjud. 
Grommst. (See Plate 5 and page 28.) A ring formed of rope, by laying loiad 

a single strand. 
GBOimD-TACKLE. General term for anchors, cables, warps, aprings, &c., eroT' 

thing used in securing a vessel at anchor. 
Ground-tier. The lowest tier of casks in a voBsel's hold. 
Guess -WARP, or Guess-rope. A rope fastened to a vessel or wharf, and used 

to tow a boat by ; or to haul it out to the swinging-boomend, when ii 

port. 
Guv-tackle Purchase. A purchase made by two single blocks. (See page 54.) 
Gunwale. (Pronounced gun-nd.) The upper rail of a boat or Teasel. 
Gut. a rope attaching to anything to steaay it, and bear it one way and another 

in hoisting. 
Gybe. (Pronounced jibe. ) To shift over the boom of a fore-and-aft sail. 

Hail. To speak or call to another vessel, or to men in a different part of a 

ship. 
Haltarps. Ropes or tackles used for hoisting and lowering yards, g^^ffW, and 

sails. 
Half-hitch. (See Plate 5 and page 30-) 

Hammock. A piece of canvas, hung at each end, in which seamen aleep. 
Hand. To hand a sail is to fu/rl it. 
Bear-a-liand ; make haste. 
Lend-a-hand; assist. 
Hand-over-hand ; hauling rapidly on a rope, by putting one hand befixn 

the other alternately. 
Hand-lead. (See page 4.) A small lead, used for sounding in Tivers and 

harbours. 
Handsomelt. Slowly, carefully. Used for an order, as, '* Lower hand- 
somely I " 
Handspike. A long wooden bar, used for heaving at the windlass. 
Handt Billt. a watch-tackle. 
Hanks. Rings or hoops of wood, rope, or iron, round a stay, and seized to the 

luff of a fore-and-aft sail. 
Harpinos. The fore part of the wales, which encompass the bows of a yessel, 

and are fastened to the stem. (See Plate 3.) 
Harpoon. A spear used for striking whales and other fish. 
Hatch, or Hatchwat. An opening in the deck to afford a passage up and 

down. The coverings over these openings are also called TicUchea, 
Hatch-bar is an iron bar going across the hatches to keep them down. 
Haul. Haul her wind, said of a vessel when she comes up close upon the wind. 
Hawse. The situation of the cables before a vessel's stem, when moored. Also, 

the distance upon the water a little in advance of the stem ; as, a Tessd 

sails athwart the hawse, or anchors in the hawse of another. 
Open hawse. When a vessel rides by two anchors, without any croaa in 

her cables. 
Hawse-hole. The hole in the bows through which the cable runs. 
Hawse-pieces. Timbers through which the hawse-holes are cut. 
Hawse- BLOCK. A block of wood fitted into a hawse-hole at sea. 
Hawser. A large rope used for various purnoses, as warping^ for a spring, &c. 
Hawser-laid, or Cable-laid rope, is rope laid with nine strands against the 

sun. (See Plate 5 and page 26.) 
Haze. A term for punishing a man by keeping him unnecessarily at work upon 

disagreeable or difficult duty. 
Head. The work at the prow of a vessel. If it is a carved figure, it is called a 
t figure-head ; if simple carved work, bending over and out, a biUet'head ; 
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and if bending in, like the head of a violin^ a fiddle-head. Also, the 

upper end of a mast, called a mast-head. (See Bt-the-head. See 

Fast.) 
Head-lepqes. Thwartship piece that frame the hatchways. 
Head-sails. A general name given to all sails that set forward of the fore- 
mast. 
Heart. A block of wood in the shape of a heart, for stays to reere throngh. 
Heart-tabbs. The centre yams of a strand. 
Heave short. To heave in on the cable until the vessel is nearly over her 

anchor. 
Hsave-to. To put a vessel in the position of lying-to. (See Lie-to.) 
Heave in Stats. To go about in tacking. 

Heaver. A short wooden bar, tapering at each end. Used as a purchase. 
Heel. The after part of the keel. Also, the lower end of a mast or boom. 

Also, the lower end of the stem-post. 
To heelt is to lie over on one side. 
Heelieg, The square part of the lower end of a mast, through which the fid- 
hole is made. 
Helm. The machinery by which a vessel is steered, including the rudder, 

tiller, wheel, &c. Applied more particularly, perhaps, to the tiller. 
Helm-port. The hole in the counter through which the rudder-liead i^asses. 
Helm-port-traksom. a piece of timber placed across the lower counter, inside, 

at the height of the helm-port, and bolted through every timber, for 

the securitjsr of that port. (See Plate 3.) 
High and T)ry. The situation of a vessel when she is aground, above water 

mark. 
Hitoh. a peculiar manner of fastening roi)es. (See Plate 5, and page 30.) 
Hoa. A flat, rough broom, used for scrubbing the bottom of a vessel. 
HooQED. The state of a vessel when, by any strain, she is made to droop at 

each end, bringing her centre up. 
Hold. The interior of a vessel, where the cargo is stowed. 
Hold- WATER. To stop the progress of a boat by keeping the oar-blades in the 

water. 
Holthstone. A large stone, used for cleaning a ship's decks. 
Home. The sheets of a sail are said to be home, when the clews are hauled 

chock out to the sheave-holes. An anchor cornea home when it is 

loosened from the ground and is hove in toward the vesseL 
Hood. A covering for a companion hatch, skylight, &c. 
HooD-SNDS, or HooDiNo-ENDS, or Whooden-ebds. Those ends of the planks 

which fit into the rabbets of the stem or stem-post. 
HooK-AND-BuTT. The scarfing, or laying the ends of timbers over each other. 
Horns. The jaws of booms. Also, the ends of cross-trees. 
Horse. (See Foot-ropb. ) 
Hounds. Those projections at the mast-head serving as shoulders for the top 

or trestle-trees to rest upon. 
House. To house a mast is to lower it about half its length, and secure it by 

lashing its heel to the mast below. (See page 21.) 
To house a gun, is to4run it in clear of the port and secure it. 
HousiNQ, or House-line. (Pronounced home-lin,) A small cord made of three 

small yams, and used for seizings. 
Hull. The body of a vesseL (See A-hull.) 

In-and-out. A term sometimes used for the scantline of the timbers, the 
moulding way, and particularly for those bolts that are driven into the 
hanging and lodging knees, through the sides, which are called m- 
and-out hoUs. 

Inner- POST. ^ A piece brought on at the fore side of the main-post, and generally 
continued as high as the wing-iransom, to seat tne other transoms 
upon. 

Irons. A ship is said to be t» iroM, when, in working, she will not cast one 
way or the other. 

F 
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Jack. A common term for the jaek-crott-treeB, (See VwiojkJS 
Jaok-block. a block used in sendinc topgallantmasto ap and down. 
Jaok-c&oss-trees. (See Platb 1.) iron croas-trees at the head of long top* 

gallantmasts. 
Jack-staff. A short staff, raised at the bowsprit cap, upon which the Unki 

Jack is hoisted. 
Jack-stats. Kopes stretched taut along a yard to bend the head of the nil ta 

Also, long strips of wood or iron, used now for the aame purpose. 
Jack-screw. A purchase, used for stowing cotton. 
Jacob's Ladder. A ladder made of rope, with wooden steps. 
Jaws. The inner ends of booms or gaffs, hollowed in. 
Jeers. Tackles for hoistin<; the lower yards. 
Jewel-blocks. Single blocks at the yard-arms, through which the staddiifi- 

sail halyards lead. 
Jib. (See Plate 2.) A trianfrular sail set on a stay, forward. 

Flying-jib sets outside of the jib ; and the jib-o* -jib outside of that. 
Jibboom. (See Plate 1.) The boom, rigged out beyond the bowsprit^ ti 

which the tack of the jib is lashed. 
JiGOER. A small tackle, used about decks or aloft. 
Jollt-boat. a small boat, usually hoisted at the stem. 
Junk. Condemned rope, cut up and used for making mats, swabs, oaknm, te. 
Jury-mast. A temporary mast, rigged at sea, in place of one lost. 

Eeokling. Old rope wound round cables, to keep them firom chafing. (See 

Rounding.) 
Eedge. a small anchor, with an iron stock, used for warping. 

To kedae, is to warp a vessel ahead b^ a kedge and hawser. 
Eesl. (See Plate 3.) The lowest and principal timber of a vessel, xxumiog 

fore-and-aft its whole length, and supporting the whole frame. Itii 

composed of several pieces, placed lengthwise, and scarfed and bolted 

together. (See False Keel.) 
Kkbl-haul. To haul a^ man under a vessel's bottom, by ropes at the jsrd- 

arms on each side. Formerly practised as a punishment in ships of 

war. 

Eeblson. (See Plate 3.) A timber placed over the keel on the floor-timben^ 

and running parallel with it. 
Kentledge. Pig-iron ballast, laid each side of the keelson. 
Eevel, or Cavil. A strong piece of wood, bolted to some timber or ataaohioiii 

used for belaying large ropes to. 
Kevel-heads. Timber-neads, used as kevels. 
KtNK. A twist in a rope. 
Knees. (See Plate 3.) Crooked pieces of timber, havine two arms, used to 

connect the beams of a vessel with her timbers. (See Daookr.) 
Zodging-knees, are placed horizontally, having one arm bolted to a beam, 

and the other across two of the timbers. 
Knee of the head, is placed forward of the stem, and supports the figure- 
head. 
Knight-head?, or Bollat^d-tihbebs. The timbers next the stem on each side, 

and continued high enough to form a support for the bowsprit. (See 

Plate 8.) 
Knittles, or Netclks. (See page 32.) The halves of two adjoining yams in a 

rope, twisted up together, for pointing or grafting. Also, small line 

used for seizings and for hammock-clcvs. 
Knock-off ! An order to leave off work. 
Knot. A division on the log-line, answering to a mile of distance. (See page 

5.) 

Labour. A vessel is said to labour when she rolls or pitches heavilv. 

Lacing. Rope used to lash a sail to a gaff, or a bonnet to a sail. Also, a nieee 

of compass or knee timber, fayed to the back of the figure-head ana the 

knee of the head, and bolted to each. 
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Land-fall. The making land after being at sea. 

A good land-fall, is when a yessel makes the land as intended. 

Land ho ! The cry used when land is first seen. 

Lantabds. Kopes rove through dead-eyes for setting up rigging. Also, a rope 
made fast to anything to secure it, or as a handle, is called a lanyard. 

Larboard. The left side of a vessel, looking forward. 

Larbowlines. The familiar term for the men in the larboard watch. 

Large A vessel is said to be going large, when i^e has the wind fi^. 

Latohinos. Loops on the head rope of a bonnet, by which it is laced to the 
foot of the sail. 

Launch. A large boat. The Long-boat. 

Launch ho 1 High enough ! 

Lay. To come or to go ; as. Lap aloft ! Lay forward t Lay aft I Also, the 
direction in which the strands of a rope are twisted ; as^ from left to 
right, or from right to left. 

Leaoh. The border or edp;e of a sail, at the sides. 

Leachline. ^ A rope used for hauling up the leach of a sail. 

Lead, A piece of lead, in the shape of a cone or pyramid, with a small hole at 
the base, and a line attached to the upper end, used for sounding. (See 
Hand-lead, Beep-sea-lead.) 

Leading-wind. ^ A fair wind. More particularly applied to a wind abeam or 
quartering. 

Leak. A hole or breach in a vessel, at which the water comes in. 

Ledges. Small pieces of timber placed athwartships under the decks of a ves- 
sel, between the beams. 

Lee. The side opposite to that from which the wind blows ; as, if a vessel has 
the wind on her starboard side, that will be the weather, and the liu:- 
board will be the lee side. 
A Ue shore is the shore u|)on which the wind is blowing. 
Under the Ue of an;^thing, is when you have that between you and the wind. 
By the lee. The situation of a vessel, going free, when she has fallen off 
so much as to bring the wind round her stern, and to take her sails 
aback on the other side. 

Lee-boabd. a board fitted to the lee side of flat-bottomed boats, to prevent 
their drifting to leeward. 

Lee-gage. (See Gage.) 

Leewat. What a vessel loses by drifting to leeward. When sailing close- 
hauled with all sail set, a vessel should make no leeway. If the top- 
gallant sails are furled, it is customary to allow one point; under 
close-reefed topsails, two points ; when under one close-reefed sail, four 
or five points. 

Lkevangb. An iron bar, upon which the sheets of fore-and-aft sails traverse. 
Also, a rope rove tnrough the cringle of a sail which has a bonnet to 
it, for hauling in, so as to lace on the bonnet. Not much used. 

LsEWABD. (Pronounced lu-ard.) The lee side. In a direction opposite to 
that from which the wind blows, which is called windward. The op- 
posite of lee is weather, and of leewaard is windward; the two first 
being adjectives. 

Lie-to, is to stop the progress of a vessel at sea, either by counter-bracing the 
vards, or by reducing sail so that she will make little or no headwav, 
Dut will merely come-to and fall-off by the counteraction of the sails 
and helm. 

Life-lines. Ropes carried along yards, booms, &c, or at any part of the 
vessel, for men to hold on by. 

Lift. A rope or tackle, going from the yard-arms to the mast-head, to snpp^ort 
and move the yard. Also, a term applied to the sails when the wind 
strikes them on the leaches and raises them slightly. 

Light. To move or lift anything along ; as, to " Light out to windward !'* 
that is, haul the sail over to windward. The light sails are all above 
the topsails, also the studdingsails and flying jib. 

LiGHTXB. A large boat, used in loading and unloading vessels. 
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LixBEBS, or LivBEB-noLss. Holes cnt in the lover part of the floor'timba, 
next the keelson, forming a passage for the water fore^uid-aft. 
Limber-boardi are placed oyer the umbers, and »re moTeable. 
Limber-rope. A rope rove fore-and-aft thi'oagh the Uoibm, to dm 

them if neoessarr. 
Limber-itreak, The streak of foot«waling nearest the keelson. 
List. The inclination of a yessel to one side ; as, a litt to port, or a Kif to 

starboard. 
LizABD. A piece of rope, sometimes with two \ep, and one or more iron tum- 
bles spliced into it. It is nsed for yanons purposes. One with two 
legs, and a thimble to each, is often made fast to the topsail tj9, ftr 
the bnntlines to reeve throagh. A single one is sometimes nsed on tti 
swinging-boom topping-lift. 
LoOKXB. A cnest or box, to stow anyihinfr away in. 
Chain-locker, Where the chain cables are kept. 

Boatswain's locker. Where tools and small stuff for working npon rig- 
ging are kept. 
Loo, or Loo-book. A journal kept by the chief officer, in whioh tlie sitosikioi 
of the yessel, winds, weather, courses, distances, and erezything of im- 
portance that occurs, is noted down. 
Log. A line with a piece of board, called the log-chip, attached to % 
wound upon a reel, and used for ascertaining the ship's rate of sailing. 
(See page 5.) 
Long-boat. The largest boat in a merchant yesseL When at sea^ it is oariied 

between the fore and main masts. 
LoNoiBS. The longest casks, stowed next the keelson. 
Lono-timbebs. Timbers in the cant-bodies, reaching from the dead-wood to the 

head of the second futtock. 
LooF. Tliat part of a yessel where the planks begin to bend as th^ approadi 

the stem. 
Loom. That part of an oar which is within the row-lock. Also, to appesr 
aboye the surface of the water; to appear larger than nature, as m a 
fog. 
Lubber's Hole. A hole in the top, next the mast. 
Luff. To put the helm so as to bring the ship up nearer to the wind. 

Spring-a-luffl Keep your luff/ Orders to luff. Also, the ronndest 
part of a yessel's bow. Also, the forward leach of fore-and-aft sails. 
Luff-tackle. A purchase composed of a double and single block. (See page 
35.) 
Luff^vponrLuff. A luff tackle applied to the £eJ1 of another. 
LuaoBB. A small yessel earring lug-sails. 

Lag-sail. A sail used in boats and small yessels, bent to a yard whidi 
hangs obliquely to the mast. 
Lurch. The sudden rolling of a vessel to one side. 
Ltinq-to. (See Lib to.) 

Made. A mo^ mast or Uock is one composed of different pieces. A ship's 

lower mast is a made spar, her topmast is a whole spar. 
Mall, or Maul. (Pronounced mawl.) A heavy iron hammer used in dnviBg 

bolts. (See Top-maul.) 
Mallet. A small maul, made of wood; as, cavXking-maMet ; also, wrvmg* 

mallet, used in puttine service on a rope. 
Manqer. a coaming just within the hawse hole. Not much in use, 
Man-ropes. Ropes used in goins up and down a yessel's side. 
Marl. To wind or twist a small line or rope round another. 
Marline. (Pronounced mar-lin,) Small two-stranded stuff, used for marling. 

A finer kind of spunyam. 
Marlino-hitoh. a kind of hitch nsed in marling. 
Marlinqspike. An iron pin, sharpened at one end, and having a hole in the 

other for a lanyard. Used both as a fid and a heaver. 
Marrt. To join ropes together by a worming over both. 
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Martingalb. a short, perpendicular spar, under the bowsprit-end^ used for 

guying down the nead -stays. (See Dolphin-striker.) 
Mast. A spar set upright from the deck, to support rigging^ yards, and sails. 

Masts are whole or made. 
Mat. Made of strands of old rope, and used to prevent ftVi^fipgr 
^lATB. An officer under the master. 
Maul. (See Mall.) 

Mend. To mend service, is to add more to it. 
Meshes. The places between the lines of a netting. 
Mess. Any number of men who eat or lodge together. 
Mbssenqer. a rope used for heaTing in a cable by the capstan. 
Midships. The timbers at the broadest part of the vessel. (See Aiodships.) 
Miss-stats. To fail of going about from one tack to another. (See page 51.) 
MizzEN-MAST. The aftermost mast of a ship. (See Plate 1.) The s^mker is 

sometimes called the mizzen, 
MoNKET Block. A small single block strapped with a swivel. 
MooN-SAiL. A small sail sometimes carried in light winds, above a skysaiL 
Moor. To secure by two anchors. (See page 62.) 
Mortice. A m,orticed block is one made out of a whole block of wood with a 

hole cut in it for the sheave; in distinction from a m,ctde block, (See 

page 34.) 
Moulds. The patterns by which the frames of a vessel are worked out. 
Mouse. To put turns of rope yam or spunyam round the end of a hook and 

its standing part, when it is hooked to anything, so as to prevent its 

slipping out. 
MousiNQ. A Knot or puddening, made of yams, and placed on the outside of a rope. 
Muffle. Oars are muffled by putting mats or canvas round their looms in the 

row-locks. 
M unions. The pieces that separate the lights in the galleries. 

Naval Hoods, or Hawse Bolsters. Plank above and below the hawse-holes. 
Neap Tides. Low tides, coming at the middle of the moon's second and fourth 

quarters. (See Spring Tides.) 
Neaped, or Beneaped. The situation of a vessel when she is aground at the 

height of the springtides. 
Near. Close to wind. ** Near 1 " the order to the helmsman when he is too 

near the wind. 
Netting. Network of rope or small lines. Used for stowing away sails or 

hammocks. 
Nettles. (See Knittles.) 
NiNEPiN Block. A block in the form of a ninepin, used for tk fair-leader in the 

rail. 
NiP. A short turn in a rope. 
Nippers. A number of yams marled together, used to secure a cable to the 

messenger. 
Nock. The forward upper end of a sail that sets with a boom. 
NuN-BUOT. A buoy tapering at each end. 
Nut. Projections on jeach side of the shank of an anchor to secure the stock to 

its place. 

Oakum. Stuff made by picking rope-yarns to pieces. Used for caulking and 

other purposes. 
Oar. a long wooden instrument with a flat blade at one end, used for propel* 

ling boats. 
Off-and-on. To stand on different tacks towards and from the land. 
Offing. Distance from the shore. 
Orlop. The lower deck of a ship of the line ; or that on which the cables are 

stowed. 
Outhaul. a rope used for hauling out the clew of a boom sail. 
Outrigger. A spar rigged out to windward from the tops or cross-trees, to 

spread the breast-backstays. (See page 11.) 
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OvEBnAUL. To overhaul a tackle, is to let go the fall and pnll on the leading 
parts so as to separate the blocks. 
To overhaul a rope, is generally to poll a part through a block bo •■ to 

make slack. 
To overhaul rigging, is to examine it. 
OvEB-RAKE. Said of heavy seas which come oyer a yessel's head when she is it 
anchor, head to the sea. 

Faiitteb. a rope attached to the bows of a boat, used for making her fiut 
Palm. A piece of leather fitted over the hand, with an iron for the head of a 
needle to press against in sewing upon canvas. Also, the flake of an 
anchor. 
Panoh. (See Paunch.) 

Parbuckle. To hoist or lower a spar or cask by single ropes passed round it. 
Pabcbl. (See page 26.) To wina tarred canvas (called parcelling) round a 

rope. 
pABOELLiNO. (See Paboel.) 

Pabuament-hebl. The situation of a vessel when she is careened. 
Pabbal. The rope by which a yard is confined to a mast at its centre. 
:Pabt. To break a rope. 

Pabtnbbs. a framework of short timber fitted to the hole in a deck, to re- 
ceive the heel of a mast or pump, &c. 
Pazabee. a rope attached to the clew of the foresail and rove throueh a block 
on the swinging boom. Used for guying the clews out when oefore the 
wind. 
Paunch Mat. A thick mat, placed at the slings of a yard or elsewhere. 
Pawl. A short bar of iron, which prevents the capstan or windlass from ton- 
ing back. 
To pawl, is to drop a pawl and secure the windlass or capstan. 
Pat-off. When a vessel's bead falls o£f from the wind. 
To pay. To cover with tar or pitch. 
To mty out. To slack up on a cable and let it run out. 
Peak. Tne upper outer comer of a gaff-sail. 
Peak. (See A-peak.) 

A stay-peak is when the cable and fore stay form a line. 
A short-stay peak is when the cable is too much in to form this line. 
Pendant, or Pennant. A long narrow piece of bunting, carried at the mast- 
head. 
Broad-pennant, is a square piece, carried in the same way, in a commo- 
dore's vessel. 
Pennant. A rope to which a purchase is hooked. A long strap fitted 
at one end to a yard or mast-head, with a hook or block at the other 
end, for a brace to reeve through, or to hook a tackle to. 
Pillow. A block which supports the inner end of the bowsprit. 
Pin. The axis on which a sneave turns. Also, a short piece of wood or iron 

to belay ropes to. 
Pink-stebn. a high, narrow stem. 
Pinnace. A boat, in size between the launch and a cutter. 
Pintle. A metal bolt, used for hanging a rudder. 

Pitch. A resin taken from pine, and used for filling up the seams of a vessel. 
Planks. Thick, strong boards, used for covering the sides and decks of vessels. 
Plat. A braid of foxes. (See Fox.) 
Plate. (See Chain- plate. ) 
pLua. A piece of wood, fitted into a hole in a vessel or boat, so as to let in or 

keep out water. 
Point. To take the end of a rope and work it over with knittles. (See page 

32. See Beef-points.) 
Pole. Applied to the highest mast of a ship, usually painted; as, skysail 

pole. 
Poop. A deck raised over the afterpart of the spar deck. A vessel is pooped 
when the sea breaks over her stem. 
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FoppsTs. Perpendicnlar pieces of timber fixed to the fore-and-aft part of the 
bilge-ways in launching. 

PoBT. Used instead of larboard. 

To port the hdm, is to ^ut it to the larboard. 

Port, or Pobt-hole. Holes in the side of a yessel, to point cannon out of. 
(See Bridle.) 

PoRTOiSE. The gunwale. The yards are a-pwrtoise when they rest on the gun- 
wale. 

Port-sills. (See Sills.) 

Prbyekter. An additional rope or spar, used as a support. 

Prick. A quantity of spun yarn or rope laid close up together. 

Pricker. A small marlinspike^ used in sail-making. It generally has a 
wooden handle. 

PiTBDEKiBa. A quantity of yams, matting or oakum, used to preyent chafing. 

PuM p-brakb. The handle to the pump. 

Purchase. A mechanical power which increases the force applied. 
To 'pv/rchase, is to raise by a purchase. 

Quarter. The part of a vessel's side between the after part of the main chains! 

and the stem. The quxirter of a yard is between the slings and thd 

yard-arm. 
The wind is said to be quarteringf when it blows in a line between that 

of the keel and the beam and abaft the latter. 
Quarter-block. A block fitted under the quarters of a yard on each side the 

slin^zs, for the clewlines and sheets to reeve through. 
Quarter-deck. That part of the upper deck abaft the mainmast. 
Quarter-master. A petty officer in a man-of-war, who attends the helm and 

binnacle at sea, and watches for signals, &c., when in port. 
Quick- WORK. That part of a vessel's side which is above the chain-wales and 

decks. So oUled in ship- building. 
QuiLTiNQ. A coating about a vessel, outside, formed of ropes woven together. 
Quoin. A wooden wedge for the breech of a gun to rest upon. 

Race. A strong, rippling tide. 

Rack. To seize two ropes together, with cross-tums. Also, a fair-leader for 
running rigging. 

Raok-blook. a course of blocks made from one piece of wood, for fair-leaders. 

Rake. The inclination of a mast from the perpendicular. 

Ram LINE. A line used in mast-making to get a straight middle line on a spar. 

Range of Cable. A quantity of cable, more or less, placed in order for letting 
go the anchor or paying out. 

Ratlines. (Pronounced ra^2in«.) Lines mnning across the shrouds horizon- 
tally, like the rounds of a ladder, and used to step upon m going aloft. 

Rattle down Rigqing. To put ratlines unon rigging. It is still called rattling 
dovjUt though they are now rattled v/p ; beginning at the lowest. (See 
page 9.) 

Razee. A vessel of war which has had one deck cut down. 

Reef. To reduce a sail by taking in upon its head, if a square sail, and its foot, 
if a fore-and-aft sail. 

Reef- BAND. A band of stout canvas sewed on the sail across, with points in it, 
and earings at each end for reefing. 
A ree/is all of the sail that is comprehended between the head of the sail 
and the first reef-band, or between two reef-bands. 

Reef-taokle. a tackle used to haul the middle of each leach up toward the 
yard, so that the sail may be easily reefed. 

Reeve. To pass the end of a rope through a block, or any aperture. 

Relieving Tackle. A tackle hooked to the tiller in a gale of wind, to steer by 
in case anything should happen to the wheel or tiller-ropes. 

Rendek. To pass a rope through a place. A rope is said to render or not, ac- 
cording as it goes freely through any place. 
/ 
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BiB-BAKDS. Long, narrow, flexible pieces of timber nailed to {he outside of die 

ribs, so aa to encompass the vessel lengthwise. 
Ribs. A figurative term for a vessel's timbers. 
Bide at anchor. To lie at anchor. Also, to bend or bear down bj main 

strength and weight ; as, to ride down the m^ tack. 
BiDEBS. Interior timbers placed occasionally opposite the principal ones, to 

which they are bolted, reaching from the keelson to the b^uns of the 

lower deck. Also, casks forming the second tier in a vessel's hold. 
BiaoiNG. The general term for all the ropes of a vessel. (See Bummro, 

Standing. ) Also, the common term tor the shroads with their radmes ; 

as, the main rigging, mizzen rigging, &c. 
Right. To right the helm, is to pnt it amidships. 
BiH. The edge of a top. 

BiNG. The iron ring at the upper end of an anchor, to which the cable is bent. 
BiNG-BOLT. An eye- bolt with a ring throng^h the eye. (See ErE-BOLT.) 
Bing-tail. a small sail^ shaped like a jib, set abaft the spanker in Hg^ 

winds. 
BoAOH. A carve in the foot of a square sail, by which the clews are bronsht 

below the middle of the foot. The roach of a fore-and-aft sail is inM 

forward leach. 
BoAD, or BoADSTBAD. An anchorage at some distance from the shore. 
BoBANDS. (See Bope-bands.) 

BoLLiNG Tackle. Tackles used to steady the yards in a heavy sea. 
Bombowline. Condemned canvas, rope, &c. 
BoPE-BANDS, or BoBANDs. Small pieces of two or three yam spnnyam or mar^ 

line, used te confine the head of the sail to the vard or £gA& 
BoPE-TARN. A thread of hemp, or other stuff, of whicn a rope is made. (See 

page 25.) 
BoiTGH-TREE. An Unfinished spar. 

Bound in. To haul in on a rope, especially a weather-brace. 
Bound up. To haul up on a tackle. 

Bounding. A service of rope, hove round a spar or larger rope. 
BowLOCKs, or Bollocks. Places cut in the gunwale of a boat for the oar to 

rest in while pulling. 
BoTAL. A light sail next above a topgallant saiL (See Plate 2.) 
BoTAL Yard. The yard from which the royal is set. The fourth from the 

deck. (SeerLATBl.) 
BuBBEB. ^ A small instrument used to rub or flatten down the seams of a stil 

in sail-making. 
BuDDER. The machine by which a vessel or boat is steered. 
Bun. The after part of a vessel's bottom, which rises and narrows in approach- 
ing the stem-post. 
By the run. To let go by the run, is to let go altogether, instead of 

slacking off. 
Bung-heads. The upper ends of the floor-timbers. 
BuNNER. A rope used to increase the power of a tackle. It is rove throng^ a 

sinele block which you wish to bring down, and a tackle is hookecl to 

each end, or to one end, the other being made fast. 
BuNNiNG BiGGiNG. The ropes that reeve through blocks, and are palled and 

hauled, such as braces, halyards, &c. ; in opposition to the sta/ndm^ 

rigging, the ends of which are securely seiz^, such as stays, shroads, 

&c. (See page 25.) 

Saddles. Pieces of wood hollowed out to fit on the yards to which they are 
nailed, having a hollow in the upper part for the boom to rest in. 

Sag. To sag to leeward, is to drift off boailv to leeward. 

Sails are of two kinds : smmre sails, which hang from yards, their foot lying 
across the line of tne keel, as the courses, topsails, &c. ; and fore-aiu^ 
aft sails, which set upon gaffs, or on stays, their foot running with the 
line of the keel, as jib, spanker, &c. 

Sail ho ! The cry used when a sail is first discovered at sea. 
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Sayb-all. a small sail sometimes set under the foot of a lower staddingsaiL 

(See Wateb Sail.) 
SoAKTLiNO. A term applied to any piece of timber, with regard to its breadth 

and thickness, when reduced to the standard size. 
SoARF. To join two pieces of timber at their ends by shaving them down and 

placing them oyer-lapping. 
SoHOomsB. (See Plate 4.) A small yessel with two masts and no tops. 
A fore-omd'aft schooner has only fore-and-afb sails. 
A Umtail schooner carries a square fore- topsail, and frequently, also, top- 

fulantsidl and royal. There are some schooners with three masts, 
hey also hare no tops. 
A mamtopsaU schooner is one that carries square topsails, fore and aft. 
SooRB. A groove in a block or dead-eye. 
SooTOHMAN. A large batten placed over the tuminga-in of rigging. (See 

Batten.) 
SoEAPBB. A small, triangular iron instrument, with a handle fitted to its 

centre, and used for scraping decks and masts. 
SoROWL. A piece of timber bolted to the knees of the head, in place of a figure- 
head. 
Scud. To drive before a gale, with no sail, or only enough to keep the vessel 

ahead of the sea. Also, low, thin clouds that fly swiftly before the wind. 
SoDLL. A short oar. 

To scull, is to impel a boat by one oar at the stem. 
SouppEBS. Holes cut in the water-ways for the water to run from the decks. 
Scuttle. A hole cut in a vessel's deck, as a hatchway. Also, a hole cut in 

any part of a vessel. 
To scuttle, is to cut or bore holes in a vessel to make her sink. 
Scuttle-butt. (See Butt.) 

Seams. The intervals between planks in a vessel's deck or side. 
Seize. To fasten ropes together by turns of small stuff. 
Seizings. (See page 32.) The fastenings of ropes that are seized together. 
Selvaqeb. a skein of rope-yams or spunyam, marled together. Used as a 

neat strap. (See page 82.) 
Send. When a ship's head or stem pitches suddenly and violently into the 

trough of the sea. 
Sennit, or Sinnit. (See page 83.) A braid, formed by plaiting rope-yams or 

spunyam together. Straw, plaited in the same way for hats, is eaXLed 

sennit. 
Seeyb. (See page 26.) To wind small stuff, as rope-yarns, spunyam, &o., 

round a rope, to keep it from chafing. It is wound and hove round 

taut by a serving-board or mallet. 
Sebyioe, is the stuff so wound round. 
Set. To set wp rigging, is to tauten it by tackles. The seizmgs are then put 

on afresh. 
Shackles. Links in a chain cable which are fitted with a moveable bolt so 

that the chain can be separated. 
Shakes. The staves of hogsheads taken apart. 
Shank. The main piece m an anchor, at one end of which the stock is made 

fast, and at the other the arms. 
Shank-painteb. a strong rope hj which the lower part of the shank of an 

anchor is secured to the ship's side. 
Shabp up. Said of yards when braced as near fore-and aft as pocsible. 
Sheathinq. a casing or covering on a vessel's bottom. 
Sheabs. Two or more spars, raised at angles and lashed together near their 

upper ends, used for taking in masts. (See page 83.) 
Shbab-hulk. An old vessel fitted with shears. &c., and used for taking out 

and putting in the masts of other vessels. 
Sheave. The wheel in a block upon which the rope works. 

Sheave-hoU, the place cut in a block for the ropes to reeve through. 
Sheep-shank. A kind of hitch or bend, used to shorten a rope temporarily. 

(See Plate 6, and page 81.) 
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Sheer, or Shbbr-strakb. The line of plank on a Teasel*! aide, running fan- 
and-aft under the gunwale. Also, a yessers posiUon when riding bj a 
single anchor. 
Sheet. A rope used in setting a sail, to keep the clew down to its place. With 

square sails, the sheets run through each yard-arm. With boom sails, 

they haul the boom over one way and another. They keep down the 

inner clew of a stnddingsail and the after clew of a jib. (See Hoke.) 
Sheet Anchor. A yessel's largest anchor : not carried at the bow. 
Shell. The case of a block. 
Shinqle. (See Ballast.) 
Ship. A vessel with three masts, with tops and yards to each. (See Plate 4.) 

To enter on board a vessel. To nx anything in its place. 
Shiver. To shake the wind out of a sail by bracing it so that the wind strikei 

upon the leach. 
Shoe. A piece of wood used for the bill of an anchor to rest upon, to Bare the 

vessel's side. Also, for the heels of shears, &o. 
Shoe -BLOCK. A block with two sheaves, one above the other, the one horiioa- 

tal and the other perpendicular. 
Shore. A prop or stanchion, placed under a beam. To shore, to prop np. 
Shrouds. A set of ropes reachmg from the mast-heads to the vesaers sidei, to 

support the masts. 
Sills. Pieces of timber put in horizontally between the frames to form and 

secure any opening ; as, for ports. 
Sister Block. A long piece of wood with two sheaves in it, one aboTO the 

other, with a score between them for a seizing, and a groove aronnd the 

block, lengthwise. 
Skids. Pieces of timber placed up and down a vessers side, to bear any artides 

o£f clear that are noisted m. 
Skin. The part of a sail which is outside and covers the rest when it is fniled. 

Also, familiarly, the sides of the hold ; as, an article ia said to be 

stowed next the skin, 
Sktsail. a light sail next above the royal. (See Plate 2.) 
Skt-scraper. a name given to a skysail when it is triangular. 
Slablinb. a small line used to haul up the foot of a course. 
Slack. The part of a rope or sail that bangs down loose. 

Slack in stays, said of a vessel when she works slowly in tacking. 
Sleepers. The knees that connect the transoms to the after timben on the 

ship's quarter. 
Sling. To set a cask, spar, gun, or other article, in ropes, so as to put on a 

tackle and hoist or lower it. 
Slinos. The ropes used for securing the centre of a yard to the mast. Yard- 

slings are now made of iron. Also, a large rope fitted so as to go round 

any article which is to be hoisted or lowered. 
Slip. To let a cable go and stand out to sea. (See page 64.) 
Slip-rope. A rope bent to the cable just outside the hawse-hole, and bron^^t 

in on the weather quarter, fcr slippinjr. (See page 64.) 
Sloop. A small vessel with one mast. (See Platb 4.) 
Sloop of War. A vessel of any rig, mounting between 18 and 32 guns. 
Slue. To turn anything round or over. 
Small Stuff. The term for spunyam, marline, and the smallest kinds of rope, 

such as ratline-stuff, &c. 
Snake. To pass small stuff across a seizmg, with marline hitches at the outer 

turns. 
Snatoh-block. a single block, with an opening in its side below the sheaTe, 

or at the bottom, to receive the bight of a rope. 
Snotter. a rope going over a yard-arm, with an eye, used to bend a tripping- 
line to m sending down topgallant and roysd yards in vessels of war. 
Snow. A kind of brig, formerly used. 
Snub. To check a rope suddenly. 
Snting. a term for a cii'cular plank edgewise, to work in the bows of a 

vessel. 
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So ! An order to Vast lumling upon anything when it has come to its right 
position. 

Sole. A piece ot timber fiustened to the foot of the rudder, to make it level with 
the false keel. 

SouKD. To get the depth of water by a lead and line. (See page 60.) The 
pnmps are 8own4ed by an iron sottnding rod, marked with a scale of 
feet and inches. 

Span. A rope with both ends made fast, for a purchase to be hooked to its bight. 

Spahkeb. The after sail of a ship or bark. It is a fore-and-aft sail, setting 
with a boom and eaff. (See Plate 2.) 

Spab. The general term for all masts, yards, booms, gaffs, &c. 

Spell. The common term for a portion of time given to any work. 
To spell, is to relieve another at his work. 

Spell ho I An exclamation used as an order or request to be relieved at 
work by another. 

Spehoeb. a fore-and-aft sul, set with a ga£f and no boom, and hoisting from a 
small mast called a spencer mast, just abaft the fore and main masts. 
(See Plates 2 and 4.) 

Spill. To shake the wind out of a sail by bracing it so that the wind may 
strike its leach and shiver it. 

Spilling Line. A rope used for spilling a sail. Rove in bad weather. 

Spindle. An iron pin upon whicli the capstan moves. Also, a piece of timber 
forming the diameter of a made mast. Also, any long pm or bar upon 
which anytiiing revolves. 

Spibeeting. The planks from the water-ways to the port-sills. 

Splice. (See Plate 5 and page 27.) To join two ropes together by interweav- 
ing their strands. 

Spoon-dbift. Water swept from the tops of the waves by the violence of the 
wind in a tempest, and driven along before it, covering the surface of 
the sea. 

Spbat. An occasional sprinkling dashed from the top of a wave by the wind, 
or by its striking an object. 

Spbikg. To crack or split a mast. 

To aprvng a leak, is to begin to leak. 

To spring a luff, is to force a vessel close to the wind, in sailing. 

Spbing-stat. a preventer-stay, to assist the regular one. (See Stay.) 

Spbing Tides. Tne highest and lowest course of tides, occurring eveiy new 
and'full moon. 

Spbit. a small boom or gaff, used with some sails in small boats. The lower 
end rests in a becket or snotter by the foot of the mast, and the other 
end spreads and raises the outer upp^er comer of the sail, crossing it 
diagonally. A sail so rigged in a boat is called a sprit-saiL 

Spbit-s&il-tabd. (See Plate 3.) A yard lashed across the bowsprit or 
knight-heads, and used to spread the guys of the jib and flying jib- 
boom. There was formerly a sail bent to it called a sprit-sail. 

Spitktabn. (See page 26.) A cord formed by twisting together two or three 
rope-yams. 

Spvbling Line. A line communicating between the tiller and tell-tale. 

SPt7BS. Pieces of timber fixed on the bilge- ways, their upper ends being bolted 
to the vessel's sides above the water. Also, curved pieces of timber, 
serving as half beams, to support the decks where whole beams cannot 
be placed. 

Spvb-shoes. Largepieoesoftimberthat come abaft the pump-well. 

Squabe. Yards are sqiuxred when they are horizontal and at right angles with 
the keel. Squaring by the lifts makes them horizontal ; and by the 
braces, makes them at right angles with the vessel's line. Also, the 
proper term for the length of yiurds. ^ A vessel has square yards when 
her vards are unusually long. A sail is said to be very sqiuire on the 
head when it is long on the head. 
To square a yau'd, in working ship, means to bring it in square by the 
braces. 
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Squabi-satl. a tamporary sail, set at the fore-mast of a adhooiier or doop 

when going before the wind. (See Sail.) 
Stabbeb. a Pbiokbb. 

Staff. A pole or mast, used to hoist flags upon. 
Stabobiohs. (See Flatb 8.) Upright posts of wood or iron, placed aoasto 

support the beams of a yessel. Also, upright pieoes of timber, placed 

at mtervals along the sides of a Yessel, to support the bulwarks and 

rail, and reaching down to the bends, by the side of the timbers, to 

which they are bolted. Also, any fixed, upright sapixirt ; as to an 

awning, or for the man-ropes. 
Stahb by ! An order to be prepared. 
Stabdabd. An inverted knee, placed above the deck instead of beneath it; asy 

hiU'Stcmdard, ko. 
SrAVDisa. The standing part of a rope is that part which is fast, in opposition 

to the part that is hauled upon ; or the main part, in oppoution to the 

end. 
The gtandina part of a tackle is that part which is made fiuBt to the 
•blocks and between that and the next sheave, in opposition to the 

hauling and leading parts. 
Stabdibq BioaiBQ. (See page 25.) That part of a vessel's rigg^ which is 

made iast and not hauled upon. (See Bunbibo.) 
Stabboabd. The right side of a vessel, looking forward. 
Stabbowlibbs. The familiar term for the men in the starboard watch. 
Stabt. To atari a cask, is to open it. 
Stat. To tack a vessel, or put her about, so that the wind, from being on. one 

side, is brought upon the other, round the vessel's head. (See Taoi* 

Wbab.) 
To stay a mast, is to incline it forward or aft, or to one ride or the other, 

by the stays and backstays. Thus, a mast is said to be stayed too 

much forward or aft, or too much to port, &c 
Stats. Large ropes, used to support masts, and leading from the head of some 

mast down to some other mast, or to some part of the vesseL Those 

which lead forward are called fore-amd-afi stays; and those whi^ 

lead down to the vessel's rides, backstaps. (See Haokstatb.) 
In stays, or Jtove in stays, the rituation of a vessel when she is siayvng, 

or going about from one tack to the other. 
Statsail. a sail which hoists upon a stay. 
Stbady 1 Ad order to keep the helm as it is. 

Stbbbaqb. That part of the between decks which is just forward of the cabin* 
Stbbyb. a bowsprit sietfoes more or less, according as it is raised more or less 

from the norizontal. 
The sUent is the angle it makes with the horiion. Also, a loni^ heavy 

spar, with a place to fit a block at one end, and used in stowing certain 

kmds of carao, which need be driven in close. 
Stbm. (See Flats 8.) A piece of timber reaching from the forward end of the 

keel, to which it is scarfed, up to the bowsprit, and to which the two 

sides of the vessel are united. 
Stbxsob. a piece of compass-timber, fixed on the after part of the apron in- 

ride. The lower end is scarfed into the keelson, and receives the aoaif 

of tiie stem, through which it is bolted. 
Stbp. a block of wood secured to the keel, into which the heel of the maet is 

placed. 
To step a fnast, is to put it in its step. 
Stbbb. (See Flatb 8.) Tneafter end of avessel. (See Bt thb Stebn.) 
Stebn-boabd. The motion of a vessel when going stern foremost. 
Stbbb-fbamb. The frame composed of the stem post transom and the fSikshion- 

pieces. 
Stbbb-post. (See Flatb 8.) The aftermost timber in a ship, reaching from 

the after end of the keel to the deck. The stem and stem-post are the 

two extremes of a vessel's frame. 
Inner stem-post. A post on the inride, corresponding to the steni-post. 
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Stbbh-sheets. The after part of a boat, abaft tbe rowers, where the passengers 

sit. 
Stiff. The quality of a vessel which enables it to carry a great deal of sail 

without lying oyer much on her side. The opposite to crank, 
Stirbups. Bopes with thimbles at their ends, through which the foot-ropes are 

rove, and by which they are kept up toward the yards. 
Stock. A beam of wood or a bar of iron, secured to the upper end of the shank 

of an anchor, at right angles with the arms. An iron stock usually 

goes with a key, and unships. 
Stocks. Tbe frame upon which a vessel is built. 
Stools. Small channels for the dead-eyes of the backstays. ^ 
Stopper. A stout rope with a knot at one end, and sometimes a hook at the 

other, used for various purposes about decks : as, making fiEist a cable, 

so as to overhaul. (See Cat Stopper, Deck Stopper.) 
Stopper Bolts. Ring-bolts to which the deck stoppers are secured. 
Stop. A fastening of small stuff. Also, small' projections on the outside of the 

cheeks of a lower mast, at the upper parts of the hounds. 
Strand. (See pi^e 26.) A number of rope-yams twisted together. Three, 

four or nine strands twisted together form a rope. 
A rope is stranded when one of its strands is paited or broken by chafing 

or by a strain. 
A vessel is stramded when she is driven on shore. 
Strap. A piece of rope spliced round a block to keep its parts well together. 

Some blocks hiBive iron straps, in which case tney are called iron-hownd. 
Streak, or Strake. A range of planks running fore-and-aft on a vessel's side. 
Stream. The stream anchor is one used for warping, &c., and sometimes as a 

lighter anchor to moor by, with a hawser. It is smaller than the 

bowers, and larger than the hedges. 
To stream a huoy, is to drop it into the water. 
Stretchers. Pieces of wood placed across a boat's bottom, inside, for the oars- 
men to press their feet against, in rowing. Also, cross pieces placed 

between a boat's sides to keep them apart when hoisted up and griped. 
Strike. To lower a sail or colours. 
Studdinosails. (See Plate 2.) Light sails set outside the square sails, on 

booms rigged out for that purpose. They are only carried with a fair 

wind and in moderate weather. 
Sued, or Sewed. The condition of a ship when she is high and dry on shore* 

If the water leaves her two feet, she sues, or is sned, two feet. 
SuppoRtteBS. The knee-timbers under the oat-heads. 
Surf. The breaking of the sea upon the shore. 
SuRQE. A large, swelling wave. 

To sfurge a rope or cable, is to slack it up suddenly where it renders 

round a pin, or round the windlass or caftan. 
Swrge ho I The notice given when a cable is to be surged. 
Swab. A mop, formed of old rope, used for cleaning and drying decks. 
Sweep. To cuag the bottom for an anchor. Also, large oars, used in small 

vessels to force them ahead. 
Swift. To brine two shrouds or stays dose together by ropes. 
Swifter. The forward shroud to a lower mast. Also, ropes used to confine 

the capstan bars to their places when shipped. 
Swia. A term used by sailors for the mode of hauling off upon the bight of a 

rope when its lower end is fast. 
Swivel. A long link of iron, used in chain cables, made so as to turn upon an 

axis and keep the turns out of a chain. 
Sypherikg. Lapping the edges of planks over each other for a bulkhead. 

Tabung. Letting one beam-piece into another. (See Scarfing.) Also, the 
broad hem on the borders of sails, to which the bolt-rope is sewed. 

Tack. To put a ship about, so that from havine the wind on one side, you 
bring it round on the other by the way of her head. The opposite of 
foearing* 
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A yessel is on tbe ttarboard tack, or has her 8tarbo(srd tacka on hoctrd, 

when she has the wind on her sterboard side. 
The rope or tackle by which the weather clew of a coonie is haaled for- 
ward and down to the deck. 
The tack of a fore-and-aft sail is the rope that keeps down the lower 
forward clew ; and of a studdinesail, the lower outer dew. The tack 
of the lower studdingsail is called the oiUhauL Also, that part of a 
sail to which the tack is attached. 
Tackle. (Pronoanced tay-cle.) A pnrchase, formed by a rope rove throngjk 

one or more blocks. 
Taffrail, or Tafferel. The nul round a ship's stem. 

Tail. A rope spliced into the end of a block and used for making it &8t to 
rig^ng or spars. Such a block is called a tail-block. 
A ship is said to tail up or down stream, when at anchor, according as 
her stem swings up or down with the tide ; in opposition to headi$iif 
one way or another, which is said of a vessel when under way. 
Tail-taoelb. a watch-tackle. (See page 35.) 

Tail-on ! or Tallt-on ! An order given to take hold of a rope and pnlL 
Tank. An iron vessel placed in the hold to contain the vessel's water. 
Tab. a liquid gum, taken from pine and fir-trees, and used for caulking, and 
to put upon yarns in rope-making, and upon standing rigging, to protect 
it rrom the weather. 
Tarpaulin. A piece of canvas, covered with tar, used for covering hatches, 
boats, &c. Also, the name commonly given to a sailor's liat when 
made of tarred or painted cloth. 
Taut. Tight. 
Taunt. High or tall. Commonly applied to a vessel's masts. 

All-a-taunt-o. Said of a vessel when she has all her light and tall masts 
and spars aloft. 
Tell-tale. A compass hanging from the beams of the cabin, by which the 
heading of a vessel may be known at any time. Also, an instrument 
connected with the barrel of the wheel, and traversing so that die 
officer may see the position of the tiller. 
Tend. To watch a vessel at anchor at the turn of tides, and cast her by the 
helm, and some sail if necessary, so as to keep turns out of her cables. 
Tenon. The heel of a mast, made to fit into the step. 
Thiok-and-thin Block. A blo(^ having one sheave larger than the other. 

Sometimes used for quarter- blocks. 
Thimble. An iron ring, having its rim concave on the outside for a rope or 

strap to fit snugly round. 
Thole-pins. Fins in the gunwale of a boat, between which an oar rests whea 

pulling, instead of a rowlock. 
Throat. The inner end of a ga£f, where it widens and hollows in to fit the 
mast. (See Jaws.) Also, the hollow part of a knee. 
The throat brails, halyards, &c., are those that hobt or haul up the gaff 
or sail near the throat. Also, the angle where the arm of an anchor is 
joined to the shank. 
Thrum. To stick short strands of yam through a mat or piece of canyas^ to 

make a rough surface. 
Thwarts. The seats going across a boat, upon which the oarsmen sit. 
Thwartships. (See Athwartships. ) 

Tide. To tide up or dovm a river or harbour, is to work up or down with a 
fair tide and head wind or calm, coming to anchor when the tide 
turns. 
TiDE-RODB. The situation of a vessel, at anchor, when she swings by the foroe 

of the tide. In opposition to mmf-roc^e. 
Tier. A range of casks. Also, the range of the fakes of a cable or hawser. 

The caJble tier is the place in a hold or between decks where the cablet 
are stowed. 
Tiller. A bar of wood or iron, put into the head of the rudder, by which the 
rudder is moved. 
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TiLLBB-BOPES. Ropes leading from the tiller-head round the barrel of the 

wheel, by which a vessel is steered. 
TiMBEB. A general term for all large pieces of wood used in ship-building. 

Also, more particularly, long pieces of wood in a curved form, bending 

outward, and running horn the keel up, on each side, forming the ribs 

of a vessel. The keel, stem, stem-posts and timbers form a vessel's 

outer frame. (See Plate 3.) 
TiMBEB-HEADS. (See Plate 3.) The ends of the timbers that come above the 

decks. Used for belaying hawsers and large ropes. 
TiMENoauY. A rope carried taut between different pasts of the vessel, to pre- 
vent the sheet or tack of a course from getting foul, in working shin. 
ToooLE. A pin placed through the bight or eye of a rope, block-strap, or bolt, 

to keep it in its place, or to put the bight or eye of another rope upon, 

and thus to secure them both together. 
ToMPiov. A bung or plug placed in the mouth of a cannon. 
Top. a platform, placed over the head of a iowermast, resting on the trestle- 
trees, to spread the rigging, and for the convenience of men aloft. (See 

Plate 1.) 
To top up a yard or boom, is to raise up one end of it by hoisting on the 

lift. 
Top-BLOOK. A large iron-bound block, hooked into a bolt under the lower cap, 

and used for the top-rope to reeve through in sending up and down 

topmasts. 
Top-LIOHT. A signal lantern carried in the top. 
Top-LiNiNa. ^ A lining on the afterpart of sails, to prevent them from chafing 

against the top-rim. 
Topmast. (See Plate 1.) The second mast above the deck. Next above the 

lower mast. 
Topoallantmast. (See Plate 1.) The third mast above the deck. 
Top-BOPE. The rope used for sending topmasts up and down. 
Topsail. (See Plate 2.) The secomi sail above the deck. 
Topgallantsail. (See Plate 2.) The third aaH above the deck. 
Toppinq-lift. (See Plate 1.) A lift used for topping up the end of a boom. 
Top Timbebs. The highest timbers on a vessel's side, being above the futtocks. 

(See Plate 3.) 
Toss. To throw an oar out of the rowlock, and raise it perpendicularly on its 

end, and lay it down in the boat, with its blade forward. , 
Tough. A sail is said to tov>ch, when the wind strikes the leach so as to shake 

it a little. 
Luff and touch her / The order to bring the vessel up and see how near 

she will go to the wind. 
Tow. To draw a vessel along by means of a rope. 
Tbain-taokle. The tackle used for running guns in and out. 
Tbabsoms. (See Plate 3.) Pieces of timber going across the stem-post, to 

which they are bolted. 
Tbavsom-knees. Knees bolted to the transoms and after timbers. 
Tbavelleb. An iron ring, fitted so as to slip up and down a rope. 
Tbeehails, or Tbunnels. Long wooden pms, used for nailing a plank to a 

timber. 
Tsnn). The lower end of the shank of an anchor, being the same distance on 

the shank firom the throat that the arm measures from the throat to 

the bUl. 
Tbbstlb-tbees. Two strong pieces of timber, placed horizontally and fore-and- 
aft on opposite sides of a mast-head, to support the cross-trees and top, 

and for the fid of the mast above to rest upon. 
Tbiatio Stat. A rope secured at each end to the heads of the fore and main 

masts, with thimbles spliced into its bight to hook the stay tackles to. 
Tbioe. To haul up by means of a rope. 
Pbiok. The time allotted to a man to stand at the helm. 
Tbim. The condition of a vessel, with reference to her cargo and ballast. 

A TCMei is trimmed by the head or by the stem. 
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In hallcut-trim, is when she has only ballast on board. 

Also, to arrange the sails by the braces with refiorenoe to the wind. 

Trip. To raise an auchor clear of the bottom. 

Tbippinq Like. A line used for tripping a topgallant or royal yard in sending 
it down. 

Truck. A circular piece of wood, placed at the head of the highest mast on a 
ship. It has small holes or sheaves in it for signal halyards to be rove 
throush. Also, the wheel of agon-carriage. 

Trunnions. The arms on each side ox a cannon by which it Teste upon the 
carriage, and on which, as an axis, it is elevated or depressed. 

Truss. The rope by which the centre of a lower yard Is kept in toward the 
mast. 

Trysail. A fore-and aft-sail, set with a boom and gaff, and hoisting on a small 
mast abafb the lowermast, called a trytail-mcuit. This name is gene- 
rally confined to the sail so carried at the mainmast of a fnll-n^ged 
brig ; those carried at the foremast and at the mainmast of a ship or 
bark being called spencers, and those that are at the mizzenmast of a 
ship or bark, spankers, 

TuMBUNQ HOMB. Said of a ship's sides when they fiEdl in above the bends. 
The opposite of wall-sided. 

Turn. Passing a rope once or twice round a pin or kevel^ to keep it hti. 
Also, two crosses in a cable. 
To turn in or turn out, nautical terms for going to rest in a berth or 

hammock, and getting up from them. 
Turn up I The order given to send the men up from between decks. 

Tyb. a rope connected with a yard, to the other end of which a tackle ii 
attached for hoisting. 

(Jnbend. To cast off or untie. (See Bbnd.) 

Union. The upper inner comer of an ensi^. The rest of the flag is called the 

fiy. The v/nion of the XJ. S. ensign is a blue field with white stars, 

and the fiy is composed of lUtemate white and red stripes. 
Unwnrdovm, The situation of a flag when it is hoisted npside down, 

bringing the union down instead of pp. Used as a signal of distress. 
Union jack. A small flag, containing only the union, without the fly, 

usuallv hoisted at the bowsprit-cat). 
(Jnmoor. To heave up one anchor so t£at the vessel may ride at a single 

anchor. (See Moor.) 
Unship. (See Ship.) 
UvRou. (See Euvrou.) 

Vanb. a fly worn at the masthead, made of feathers or buntline^rayersing 
on a spindle, to shew the direction of the' wind. (See Doo YAHa.) 

Yano. (See Flatb 1.) A rope leading from the peak of the gaff of a fore-and- 
aft sail to the rail on each side, and used for steadying the ga£El 

*Yast. (See Avast.) 

Ybbr. Said of the wind when it changes. Also, to slack a cable and let it 
run out. (See Pay.) 
To veer and haul, is to haul and slack alternately on a rope, as in waap' 
ing, until the vessel or boat gets headway. 

YiOL, or YoYAL. A larger messenger sometimes used in weighing an anchor 
by a capstan. Also, the block through which the messenger passes. 

Waist. That part of the upper deck between the quarter-deck and forecastle. 
Waisters. Green hanos, or broken-down seamen, placed in the waist of 
a man-of-war. 

Waeb. The track or path a ship leaves behind her in the water. 

Wales. Strong planks in a vessel's sides, running her whole length fore-and- 
aft. 

Wall. A knot put on the end of a rope. (See Platb 5 and page 28.) 
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Wall-sidxd. a vessel ia vfoU-sided when her sides mn up perpendicularly 
from the bends. In opposition to tumbling home or flaring out. 

Wajud-boom. The room in a vessel of war in which the commissioned officers 
live. 

Wabb, or Wbab. To turn a vessel round, so that, from having the wind on 
one side, you bring it upon the other, carrying her stem round by the 
wind. In tacking, the same result is produced by canying a vessel's 
head round by the wind. 

Warp. To move a vessel from one place to another by means of a rope made 
fast to some fixed object, or to a kedge. 
A warp is a rope used for warping. If the warp is bent to a kedge which 
is let go, ana the vessel is hove ahead by the capstan or windlass, it 
would be called hedging. 

Wash-boabds. Light pieces of board placed above the gunwale of a boat. 

Watoh. (See page 128). A division of time on board ship. There are seven 
watches in a day, reckoning from twelve M. round through the 
twenty-four hours, five of them being of four hours eadi, and the 
two others, called dog watches, of two hours each, viz., from four 
to six, and from six to eight, p.m. (See Doa Watoh.) Also, a certain 

fortion of a ship's companv, appointed to stand a given length of time, 
n the merchant service all hands are divided into two watches, lar- 
board and starboard, with a mate to command each. 
A buoy is said to watch when it floats on the surface. 
Watoh-abd-watoh. The arrangemente by which the watehes are alternated 
every other four hours. In distinction from keeping all hands during 
one or more watehes. (See page 128.) 
Anchor watch, a small wateh of one or two meli, kepi while in port. 
Watoh ho ! Watoh ! The cry of the man that heaves the deep-sea lead. 
Watoh-taoklb. (See pa^e 35.) A small luff purchase with a short fiill, the 
double block luiving a tail to it, and the single one a hook. Used for 
various purposes about decks. 
Watxb Sail. A save-all, set under the swinging-boom. 
Wateb-wats. Long pieces of timber, running fore-and-aft on both sides, con- 
necting tiie deck with the vessel's sides. The scv-ppears are made 
throuen them to let the water off. (See Platb 8.) 
Wear. (See Wabb.) 

Wbatbbb. In the diction from which the wind blows. (See Windwabd, 
Lee.) 
A ship carries a weather hdm when she tends to come up into the wind 

requiring you to put the helm up. 
Weather gage. A vessel has the weatJier gage of another when she is to 

windward of her. 
A weaiherly ship, is one-that works well to windward, making but little 
leeway. 
Wbatheb-bitt. To take an additional turn with a cable round the windlass- 
end. 
Weathbb-boll. The roll which a ship makes to windward. 
Weigh. To lift up ; as, to weigh an anchor or a mast. 
Wheel. The instrument by which a ship is steered ; being a barrel (round 

which the tiller-ropes go), and a wheel with spokes. 
Whip. (See page 84.) A purchase formed by a rope rove through a single 
block. 
To whip, is to hoist by a whip. Also, to secure the end of a rope from 
&gging by a seizing of twine. 
Whip-vpon-whip. One whip applied to the fall of another. 
Winoh. a purchase formed by a horizontal spindle or shaft with a wheel or 
cranK at the end. A small one with a wheel is used for making ropes 
or spunyam. 
WiEDLAss. The machine used in merchant vessels to weigh the anchor by. 
WiED-BODE. The situation of a vessel at anchor when she swings and rides by 
the force of the wind, instead of the tide or current. (See Tisb-bodb.) 

Q 
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Wnra. That part of the hold or betveen-decks which ia next tbe side. 

Wingers. Casks stowed in the wings of a vessel. 

WiMQ-AKD-wiNO. The situation of a fore-and-afc Yessel when she is going dead 

before the wind, with her foresail hauled over on one side and her 

mainsail on the other. 
WiTHB, or Wtthb. An iron instrument fitted on the end of a boom or mast, 

with a ring to it, through which another boom or mast is rigged out 

and secured. 
WooLD. To wind a piece of rope round a spAr, or other thing. 
Work up. To draw the yams from old ricking and make them into spunyam, 

foxes, sennit, &o. Also, a phrase for keening a crew constantly at work 

upon needless matters, and in all weatners, and beyond thdir usual 

hours, for punishment. 
Worm. (See page 26,) To fill up between the lays of a rope with small stuff 

wouna round spirally. Stuff so wound round is called wwrning, 
Wriko. To bend or strain a mast by setting the ri^^ing up too taut. 
Wrino-bolts. Bolts that secure the planks to the timbers. 
Wrino-stayss. Strong pieces of plank used with the wring-bolts. 

Yaoht. (Pronounced yot.) A vessel of pleasure or state. 

Yard. (See Plate 1.) A long piece of timber, tapering slightly toward the 

ends, and hung by the centre to a mast, to spread the square sails upon. 
Yard-arm. The extremities of a yard. 
Yard-arm and yard-arm. The situation of two vessels, lying alongside one 

another, so near that their yard-arms cross or touch. 
Yarn. (See Ropk-yarn.) 

Yaw. The motion of a vessel when she goes off from her course. 
Yeoman. A man employed in a vessel of war to take charge of a st o reroom; 

as, boatswain's yeoman, the man that has charge of the stores^ of x%- 

gin§, &c. 
Yoke. A piece of wood placed across the head of a boat's rudder, with a rope 

attached to each end, by which the boat is steered. 
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THE MASTEB. 



Beginning of the voyage— Shipping the crew— Ontflfe—ProTisIoni— Watches— Nayigation 
—Log-hook— Obserrations— Working ahip-^Day'a work— Discipline 

In the third part of this work, it will be seen that the shipmaster 
is a person to whom, both by the general marine law of all commer- 
cial nations, and by the special statutes of the United States, great 
powers are confided, and upon whom heavy respoDsibilities rest. 
The shipmaster will find there what are his legal rights, duties, and 
remedies as to owner, ship, and crew, and the various requirements 
as to the papers with which he is to furnish his ship, and the obser- 
vances of revenue and other regulations. 

It is proposed to give here, rather more, perhq)s, for the infor- 
mation of others than of the master himself, the ordinary and every- 
day duties of his office, and the customs which long usage has made 
almost as binding as laws. 

There is a great difference in different ports, and among the 
various owners, as to the part the master is to take in supplying 
and manning the vessel. In many cases, the owner puts on board 
all the stores for the ship's use and for the crew, and gives the 
master particular directions, sometimes in writing, as to the manner 
in which he is to dispense them. These directions are more or less 
liberal, according to the character of the owner ; and, in some cases, 
the dispensing of the stores is left to the master^s discretion. In 
other instances, the master makes out an inventory of all the stores 
he thinks it expedient to have put on board, and they are accord- 
ingly supplied by the owner's order. 

In the manner of shipping the crew, there is as great a difference 
as in that of providing tiie stores. Usually, the whole thing is left 
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to shipping-masters, who are paid so mnch a head for each of the 
crew, and are responsible for their appearance on board at the time 
of sailing. When this plan is adopted, neither the master nor 
owner, except by accident, knows anything of the crew before the 
vessel goes to sea. The shipping-master opens the articles at his 
office, procures the men, sees that they sign in due form, pays them 
their advance, takes care that they, or others in their place, are on 
board at the time of sailing, and sends in a bill for the whole to the 
OMmer. In other cases, the master selects his crew, and occasion- 
ally the owner does it, if he has been at sea himself and onder- 
stands seamen ; though a shipping-master is still employed, to 
see them on board, and for other purposes. In the ordinary coarse 
of short voyages, where crews are shipped frequently, and there 
is not much motive for making a selection, the procuring a crew 
may be left entirely to the agency of a faithful shipping-master; 
but upon long voyages, the comfort and success of which may 
depend much upon the character of a crew, the master or owner 
should interest himself to select able-bodied and respectable men, 
to explain to them the nature and length of the voyage they are 
going upon, what clothing they will want, and the work that wHI 
be required of them, and should see that they have proper and 
sufficient accommodations and provisions for their comfort The 
master or owner should also, though this duty is often neglected, 
go to the forecastle and see that it is cleaned out, whitewashed, 
or painted, put in a proper habitable condition, and furnished with 
every reasonable convenience. It would seem best that the master 
should have something to do with the selection of the provisions for 
his men, as he will usually be more interested in securing their 
good-will and comfort than the owner would be. 

By the master or owner's thus interesting himself for the crew, a 
great deal of misunderstanding, complaint, and ill-will may be 
avoided, and the beginning, at least, of the voyage be made under 
good auspices. 

Unless the master is also supercargo, his duties, before sailing, 
are mostly confined to looking after the outfit of the vessel, and 
seeing that she is in sea order. 

Everything being in readiness, the customhouse and other regu- 
lations complied with, and the crew on board, the vessel is put 
under the diarge of the pilot to be carried out clear of the land. 
While the pilot is on board, the master has little else to do than 
to see that everything is in order, and that the commands of the 
pilot are executed. As soon as the pilot leaves the ship, the entire 
control and responsibility is thrown upon the master. When the 
vessel is well clear of the land, and things are put into some order, 
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it 18 usual for the master to call all hands aft, and say something to 
them aboQt the voyage upon which they have entered. After this, 
the crew are divided into watches. The watches are the divisions 
of the crew into two eqnal portions. The periods of time occupied 
by each part of the crew, while on daty, are also called watches. 

There are two watches,— rthe larboard, commanded by the chief 
mate, and the starboard, by the second mate. The master himself 
stands no watch, bnt comes and goes at all times, as he chooses. 
The starboard is sometimes called the captain^s watch, probably 
from the fact that in the early days of the service, when vessels 
were smaller, there was usually but one mate, and the master stood 
his own watch; and now, in vessels which have no second mate, 
the master keeps the starboard watch. In dividing into watches, 
the master usually allows the officers to choose the men, one by 
one, alternately; but sometimes makes the division himself, upon 
consulting with his officers. The men are divided as equally as 
possible, with reference to their qualities as able seamen, ordinary' 
seamen, or boys (as all green hands are called, whatever their age 
may be) ; but if the number is unequal, the larboard watch has the 
odd one, since the chief mate does not go aloft and do other duty in 
his watch, as the second mate does in his. The cook always musters 
with the larboard watch, and the steward with the starboard. If 
there is a carpenter, and the larboard watch is the largest, he gene- 
rally goes aloft with the starboard watch; otherwise, with the lar- 
board. 

As soon as the division is made, if the day's work is over, one 
watch is set, and the other is sent below. Among the numerous 
customs of the ocean, which can hardly be accounted for, it is one 
that on the first night of the outward passage the starboard watch 
should take the first four hours on deck, and on the first night of 
the homeward passage the larboard should do the same. The sailors 
explain this by the old phrase, that the master takes the ship out 
and the mate takes her home. 

The master takes the bearing and distance of the last point of 
departure upon the land, and from that point the ship's reckoning 
begins, and is regularly kept in the log-book. The chief mate keeps 
the log-book, but the master examines and corrects the reckoning 
every day. The master also attends to the chronometer, and takes 
all the observations, with the assistance of his officers, if necessary. 
Every day, a few minutes before noon, if there is any prospect of 
being able to get the sun, the master comes upon deck with his 
quadrant or sextant, and the chief mate also usually takes his. The 
second mate does not, except upon a Sunday, or when there is no 
work going forward. As soon as the sun crosses the meridian. 
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eight bells are strack, and a new sea-day begins. The reckoning 
is then corrected by the observation, under the master'a super- 
intendence. 

The master also takes the lunar observations, usually with the 
assistance of both his officers ; in which case, the master takes the 
angle of the moon with the star or sun, the chief mate takes the 
altitude of the sun or star, and the second mate the altitude of the 
moon. 

In regulating the hours of duty and sleep, the meal times, the 
food, &c., the master has absolute power ; yet the customs are very 
nearly the same in all vessels. The hour of breakfast is seven belte 
in the morning (half after seven), dinner at noon, and supper when- 
ever the day's work is over. If the voyage is a long one, tiie crew 
are usually put upon an allowance of bread, beef, and water. The 
dispensing of the stores and regulating of the allowance lies, of 
course, with the master, though the duty of opening the casks, 
weighing, measuring, &c., falls upon the second mate. The chief 
mate enters in the log-book every barrel or cask of provisions that 
is broached. The steward takes charge of all the provisions for the 
use of the cabin, and keeps them in the pantry, over which he has 
the direct control. The average of allowance, in merchant vessels, 
is six pounds of bread a week, and three quarts of water, and one 
pound and a half of beef, or one and a quarter of pork, a day, to 
each man. 

The entire control of the navigation and working of the ship lies 
with the master. He gives the course and general directions to the 
officer of the watch, who enters upon a slate, at the end of the 
watch, the course made, and the number of knots, together with 
any other observations. The officer of the watch is at liberty to 
trim the yards, to make alterations in the upper sails, to take in 
and set royals, topgallant sails, &c.; but no important alteration 
can be made, as, for instance, reefing a topsail, without the special 
order of the master, who, in such cases, always comes upon deck and 
takes command in person. When on deck, the weather side of the 
quarter-deck belongs to him, and aS soon as he appears, the officer 
of the watch will always leave it, and go over to leeward, or forward 
into the waist. If the alteration to be made is slight, the master 
usually tells the officer to take in or set such a sail, and leaves to 
him the particular ordering as to the braces, sheets, &c., and the 
seeing all things put in place. The principal manoeuvres of the 
vessel, as tacking, wearing, reefing topsails, getting under way, 
and coming to anchor, require all hands. In these cases, the master 
takes command and gives his orders in person, standing upon the 
quarter-deck. The chief mate superintends the forward part of the 
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Tessd, tinder the master, and the second mate assists fn the waist. 
The master never goes aloft, nor does any work with his hands, 
unless for- his own pleasare. If the officer of the walch thinks it 
necessary to reef the topsails, he calls the master, who, npon coming 
on deck, takes command, and, if he thinks proper, orders all hands 
to be called. The crew, officers and all, then take their stations, and 
await the orders of the master, who works the ship in person, giving 
all the commands, even the most minnte, and looks ont for trimming 
the yards and laying the ship for reefing. The chief mate commands 
upon the forecastle, under the master, and does not go aloft. The 
second mate goes aloft with the crew. 

In tacking and wearing, the master gives all the orders, as to 
trimming the yards, &c., thoagh the chief mate is expected to look 
out for the head yards. So, in getting under way, and in coming 
to anchor, the master takes the entire personal control of everything, 
the officers acting under him in their several stations. 

•In the ordinary day's work, however, which is carried on in a 
vessel, the state of things is somewhat different. This the master 
does not superintend personally; but gives general instructions to 
the chief mate, whose duty it is to see to their execution. To 
understand this distinction, the reader will bear in mind that there 
are two great divisions of duty and labour on shipboard. One, the 
working and namgating of the vessel: that is, the keeping and ascer- 
taining the ship's positiou, and directing her course, the making and 
taking in sail, trimming the saUs to the wind, and the various 
nautical manoeuvres and evolutions of a vessel. The other branch 
is, the work done upon the hull and rigging, to keep it in order, 
such as the making and fitting of new rigging, repairing of old, &c. ; 
all which, together with making of small stuffs to be used on board, 
constitute the day's work and jobs of the crew. As to the latter, 
the master usually converses confidentially with the chief mate upon 
the state of the vessel and rigging, and tells him, more or less par- 
ticularly, what he wishes to have done. It then becomes the duty 
of this officer to see the thing accomplished. If, for instance, the 
master tells the chief mate to Itay the topmasts more forward, the 
chief mate goes upon the forecastle, sets the men to work, one upon 
one thing and another upon another, sees that the stays and back- 
stays are come up with, has tackles got upon the rigging, sights the 
mast, &c. If the master sees an3rthing which he disapproves of, 
and has any preferences in the modes of doing the work, he should 
call the officer aft and speak to him; and if, instead of this, he were 
to go forward and give orders to the men, it would be considered 
an insult to the officer. So with any other work doing upon the 
ship or rigging, as rattling down, turning in and setting up rigging, 
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bending and unbending sails, and all the knotting, splicing, Bering, 
&c.y and the making of small staffs, which constitute the daj^s work 
and jobs of a vessel When the chief officer is a competent man, 
the master does not trouble himself with the detuls of any of these 
things; and, indeed, if he were to do so to a great extent, it would 
probably lead to difficaltj. 

Where there are passengers, as in regular line of packet ships (or, 
as they are familiarly called, liners) between New York and liver- 
pool or Havre, for instance, the master has even less to do with the 
day's work ; since the navigation and working of the ship, with 
proper attention to his passengers, is as much as can reasonably be 
required of him. 

The master has the entire control of the cabin. The mates 
usually live in a state room by themselves, or, if they live in the 
cabin, they yet feel that the master is the head of the house, and 
are unwilling to interfere with his hours and occupations. The chief 
mate dines with the master, and the second mate looks out for the 
ship while they are below, and dines at the second table. In the 
liners^ however, the mates usually dine together ; the master looks 
out for the ship while they are at dinner, and dines with his pas- 
sengers at a later hour. 

As the master stands no watch, he comes and goes as he pleases, 
and takes bis own hours for rest. In fine weather, he is not neces- 
sarily much on deck, but should be ready at all times, especially in 
bad weather, to be up at a moment's notice. 

Everything of importance that occurs, as the seeing a sail or land, 
or the Uke, must be immediately reported to the master. And in 
heaving-to for speaking, the master takes the entire charge of work- 
ing the vessel, and speaks the other sail in person. 

As will be found in the third part of this book, the master has 
the entire control of the discipline of the ship, and no subordinate 
officer has authority to punish a seaman, or to use force, without the 
master's order, except in cases of necessity not admitting of delay. 
He has also the complete direction of the internal arrangements and 
economy of the vessel, and upon his character, and upon the course 
of conduct he pursues, depend in a great measure the character of 
the ship and the conduct of both officers and men. He has a power 
and influence, both direct and indirect, which may be the means of 
much good or much evil. If he is profane, passionate, t3TannicaI, 
indecent, or intemperate, more or less of the same qualities will 
spread themselves or break out among officers and men, which,' 
perhaps would have been checked, if not in some degree removed, 
had the head of the ship been a man of high personal character. 
He may make his ship almost anything he chooses, and may render 
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the lives and duties of his officers and men pleasant and profitable 
to them, or may introduce disagreements, discontent, tyranny, 
resistance, and, in fact, make the situation of all on board as 
uncomfortable as that in which any human beings can well be 
placed. Every master of a vessel who will lay this to heart, and 
consider his great responsibility, may not only be a benefactor to 
the numbers whom the course of many years will bring under his 
command, but may render a service to the whole class, and do much 
to raise the character of the calling. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE CHIEF MATE. 



Care of rigging and ship's fomitore— Day's work— Working ship— Coming to anchor- 
Getting under way— Reefing— Furling— Dnttes in port— Account of cargo— Stowage 
—Station~Log-book— Navigation. 

The chief mate, or, as he is familiarly called on board ship, the matey 
is the active superintending officer. In the previous chapter, upon 
the duties of the master, it will be seen that, in all matters relating 
to the care of and work done upon the ship and rigging, the master 
gives general orders to the mate, who attends personally to their 
execution in detail. Indeed, in the dai/a work on board ship, the 
chief mate is the only officer who appears in command. The second 
mate works like a common seaman, and the men seldom know what 
is to be done until they receive their orders in detail from the chief 
mate. It is his duty to carry on the work, to find every man 
something to do, and to see that it is done. He appoints the second 
mate his work, as well as the common seamen theirs ; and if the 
master is dissatisfied with anything, or wishes a change, he should 
speak to the chief mate, and let him make the change, and not 
interfere with the men individually. It is also the duty of this 
officer to examine all parts of the rigging, report anything of im- 
portance to the master and take his orders, or, if it be a small and 
common matter, he will have the repairs or changes made at his 
own pleasure, as a thing of course. He must also see that there is 
a supply of small stuffs for the work, and have them made up when 
necessary, and also that there are instruments ready for every kind 
of labour, or for any emergency. In bad weather, he must have 
spare rope, blocks, tackles, sennit| earings, &c., at hand ; or rather, 
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see that they are provided, the more immediate care of these things^ 
when provided, belonging to the second mate. 

From this description of a chief mate's daty, it will be seen that 
he ought always to be not only a vigilant and active man, but also 
well acqaainted with all kinds of seaman's work, and a good jadge 
of rigging. 

In the working of the ship, when all hands are called and the 
master is on deck, the chief mate's place is on the forecastle, whei^ 
under the general direction of the master, who never need leave the 
quarter-deck, he commands the forward part of the vessel, and 
is the organ of communication with the men aloft. In getting 
under way and coming to anchor, it is his duty to attend to 
the ground tackle, and see everything ready forward. The master, 
for instance, tells him to have the ship ready for getting under way, 
and to heave short on the cable. He then goes forward, orders 
all hands to be called, sees everything secured about decks, tackles 
got up and boats hoisted in and lashed, fish and cat tackles, 
pennant, davit, &c, and spare hawsers and rope, in readiness, 
orders the men to the windlass (the second mate taking a hand- 
spike with the rest), and stationing himself between the knight- 
heads, looks out for the cable, ordering and encouraging the men. 
When the cable is hove short, he informs the master, and, at the 
word from him, orders the men aloft to loose the sails, and gives 
particular directions to them when aloft, as to the sails, gaskets, 
overhauling rigging, &c. The sails being loosed, he awaits the 
order from the master, which is addressed to him rather than to the 
men, and has the windlass manned and the anchor hove up, giving 
notice to the master as soon as it is a-weigh. When the vessel is 
under way, the master begins to take more immediate control, 
ordering the yards to be braced and filled, sail to be set, and the 
like. The chief mate also sees to the catting and fishing of the 
anchors, to having the decks cleared up and everything secured. 

In coming to anchor, very nearly the same duty falls upon the 
chief officer. He must see the anchors and cables ready for letting 
go, the master ordering how much chain is to be overhauled. He 
must look out that the boats are ready for lowering, the rigging 
clear for letting go, hauling and clewing, and that spare hawsers, 
kedges, warps, &c., are at hand. If anything goes wrong forward, 
he alone is looked to for an explanation. As the vessel draws 
in toward her anchoring ground, the master gives all the orders 
as to trimming the yards and taking in sail ; and at all times, when 
on deck, has the entire charge of the man at the helm, it being the 
mate's duty only to see that a good seaman is there, and that 
the helm is relieved. As to the sails, the master will, for instance, 
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order — "Clew up the fore and main topsails I" The chief mate 
then gives the particular orders as to lowering and letting go the 
halyards, clewing down and np, overhanling rigging, &c. If both 
topsails were taken in at once, the second mate would attend to the 
main, unless the master should choose to look out for it himself. 
All being ready for letting go, the master gives the order — " Let go 
the anchor I '* and the chief mate sees that it is done, has the chain 
payed out, reports how much is out, sees that the buoys watch^ and 
the like. In furling the sails, the whole superintendence comes 
upon the mate, as the master would probably only tell him to have 
them furled. He has the rigging hauled taut, sends the men aloft, 
and, remaining on deck and forward, he gives his orders to them 
while on the yards, as to the manner of furling, and has the ropes 
hauled taut or let go on deck, as may be necessary. 

These instances may serve to shew the distinctions between the 
duties of master and mate in the principal evolutions of a vessel. 
While in port, the chief mate has much more the control of the 
vessel than when at sea. As there is no navigating or working of 
the vessel to be done, the master has little to engage him, except 
transactions with merchants and others on shore, and the necessary 
general directions to the mate, as to the care of the ship. Beside 
the work upon the ship and rigging while in port, the chief mate 
has the charge of receiving, discharging, stowing and breaking out 
the cargo. In this he has the entire control, under the general 
directions of the master. It is his duty to keep an account of all 
the cargo, as it goes in and comes out of the vessel, and, as he 
generally gives receipts, he is bound to great care and accuracy. 
When cargo is coming in and going out, the chief mate stands in 
the gangway, to keep an account, and the second mate is down 
in the hold with some of the crew, breaking out, or stowing. The 
stowage, however, should still be somewhat under the chief mate's 
directions. While the master is on shore, the chief mate is neces- 
sarily commander of the ship, for the tune, and though the law will 
extend his power proportionably for cases of necessity, yet, except 
in instances which will not admit of delay, he must not attempt to 
exercise any unusual powers, but should refer everything to the 
master's decision. It will be seen, by the laws, that the mate has 
no right to punish a man during the master's absence, unless it be a 
case in which delay would lead to serious consequences. 

While in port, the chief mate stands no watch at night, but 
he should always be the first to be called in the morning, and 
should be up early and order the calling of all hands. In cleaning 
the ship, as washing down decks, &c., which is done the first thing 
in the morning, each mate, while at sea, takes charge of it in 
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his watch, in tarn, as one or the other has the morning watch ; but 
in port, the second mate oversees the washing down of the decks 
under the chief mate's general orders. 

While at sea, in tacking, wearing, reefing topsails, &c., and in 
every kind of '* all hands* work," when the master is on deck, the 
chief mate's place, as I have said, is forward. To give a farther 
notion of the manner of dividing the command, I will describe the 
evolution of tacking ship. The master finds that the ship will not 
lay her coarse, and tells the chief mate to '^see all clear for stays,** 
or ^' ready about." Upon this, the chief mate goes forward, sends all 
hands to their stations, and sees everything clear and ready on the 
forecastle. The master asks, **A11 ready forward?" and being 
answered, "Ay, ay, sir!** motions the man at the helm to put 
the wheel down, and calls out, "Helm *s a-leel" The mate, 
answering immediately, " Helm *s a-lee,** to let the master know 
he is heard and understood, sees that the head sheets are let go. 
At " Raise tacks and sheets I " from the master, the mate, and the 
men with him, let go the fore tack, while he looks after the over- 
hauling of the other tack and sheet. He also sees to letting go the 
bowlines for "Let go and haul," and to getting down the head 
sheets when the ship is about, and trims the head yards, calling out 
to the men at the braces the usual orders, " Well the fore yard I " 
'* Topsail yard, a small pull I " " Topgallant yard, well I " &c. The 
master usually trims the after yards. 

In reefing topsails, the chief mate should not go aloft, bnt should 
keep his place forward, and look out for the men on the yards. 
I am aware that it is the custom in some classes of vessels, for 
the chief mate to take the weather earing of a course, especially if a 
topsail or the other course were reefing at the same time; yet 
this practice has never generally prevailed, and is now going out of 
date. I think I may say it is the opinion of all, masters, officers, 
and men, that it is better for the chief mate to remain on deck. 
He is also the organ of communication between the yards and 
the deck, and can look after the reefing to more advantage than the 
master can upon the quarter-deck, where he must stay to watch the 
helm and sails. 

The chief mate is not required to work with his hands, like the 
second mate and the seamen. He will, of course, let go and belay 
ropes, and occasionally pull and haul with the men when working 
ship; but if there is much work to be done, his time and attention 
are sufficiently taken up with superintending and giving orders. 

As to his duties as a watch-officer, it will be necessary to repeat 
the explanations partly given in the chapter upon the master's 
duties. The crew are divided equally into two watches, the larboard ' 
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and starboard; the larboard commanded by the chief mate, and the 
starboard by the second mate. These watches divide the day 
between them, being on and off daty every four honrs. This is the 
theory of the time, bat in fact, in nearly all merchant vessels, all 
hands are kept on deck and at work throughout the afternoon, from 
one o^clock until simdown ; and sometimes. If there is a great deal 
to be done, as immediately before making port, or after an accident, 
all hands may be kept throughout the day. This is, however, justly 
considered hard usage, if long continued, since it gives the men but 
little time for sleep, and none for reading, or taking care of their 
clothes. Although all hands may be on deck and at work during a day 
or a half day, yet the division of time is still kept up. For instance, 
if it is the mate's watch from 8 a.m. to 12; although all hands 
should be up from 12 to 5 or 6, yet from 12 to 4 the starboard 
watch would be considered as " the watch on deck," and the larboard 
again after 4 ; and so on ; and during those hours the wheel will 
always be taken by men belonging to the watch on deck, and if any 
particular duty is ordered to be done by " the watch,'' that watch 
which has a man at the helm, and which would have been the only 
one on deck had not all hands been kept, would do the duty. But 
though this division is kept up as to the crew and the helmsman, it 
is not so as to the ofiScers ; for when all hands are on deck, the chief 
mate is always the officer in command, to whichever watch the hour 
may properly belong. He accordingly looks after the ship, takes in 
and makes sail, and trims the yards, when all hands are on deck at 
work, as much in the hours of one watch as in those of the other, 
and he generally calls upon the men of either watch indifferently to 
pull and haul. But if only the starboard watch is on deck, though 
the chief mate should be on deck also, yet he will not interfere with 
the duties of that watch, but would leave the command of the vessel, 
and the weather side of the quarter-deck, to the second mate. Of 
course, whenever the master comes on deck, as I have said, in what- 
ever watch it may be, or if all hands are up, he takes the weather 
side of the quarter-deck, and is considered as having charge of the 
ship; and the officer of the watch then gives no order with reference 
to the helm, trimming the yards, making sail, or the like, without 
a direction from the master. 

It will be necessary to make some explanations as to the stations 
of the chief and second mate. I have said, that when all hands are 
called, the chief mate's place is the forecastle, and the second mate's 
amidships, or at the braces on the quarter-deck. This is only in 
working ship with all hands ; that is, in tacking, wearing, reefing, 
coming to anchor, getting under way, &c. Whenever the work is 
done, and the necessity for the officers' presence at these parts of 
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the vessel ceases, they retnm to their proper places on the qnarter- 
deck. In a man-of-war there is always a lieatenant of the watch 
on the weather side of the qnarter-deck, whatever work may be 
going forward, except in the single case of all hands being called to 
work ship; but it is not so in the merchant service. When the 
ordinary day's work is going forward, the mates must be aboat the 
decks or aloft, like the petty officers of a man-of-war; and it is 
only while no work is going forward, as in bad weather, on Sundays, 
or at night, that the officer of the watch keeps the qnarter-deck. 
At these times he does so, and, if the master is not on deck, does 
not leave it, except for a short time, and for some necessary duty 
forward. 

It will be seen in the third part of this book, that the law looks 
upon the chief mate as standing in a different relation to the master 
from that of the second mate or the men. He is considered a con- 
fidential person, to whom the owners, shippers, and insurers look, in 
some measure, for special duties and qualifications. The master, 
therefore, cannot remove him from office, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, and then must be able to prove a justifiable cause. 
One of these duties which the law throws upon him, is keeping the 
log-book. This is a very important trust, as the log-book is the 
depositoi;y of the evidence of everything that may occur during the 
voyage; and the position of the ship, the sail she was under, the 
wind, &c., at any one moment, may become matters of great con- 
sequence to all concerned. So it is with reference to anything that 
may occur between the master or officera and the crew. As to the 
manner of keeping the log, it is the custom for each officer at the 
end of his watch to enter upon the log-slate, which usually lies on 
the cabin table, the courses, distances, wind, and weather during his 
watch, and anything worthy of note that may have occurred. Once 
in twenty-four hours the mate copies from this slate into the log- 
book; the master, however, first seeing the slate, examining it, and 
making any corrections or observations he may choose. This prac- 
tice of copying from the slate, which is first submitted to the master, 
has led, in too many instances, to the maters becoming the mere 
derk of the master, to enter on the log-book whatever the latter 
may dictate. This is wrong. It is very proper that the master 
should examine the slate, and suggest alterations as to the ship's 
reckoning, &c., if necessary; but it is important to all concerned, 
both to the owners, shippers, and insurers, on shore, and the crew 
of the vessel, that the independence of the mate, as the journalist of 
the voyage, should be preserved. The master, from the power of 
his office, can at all times make the situation of a mate who has 
displeased him extremely disagreeable, and from this cause has 
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great indirect influence over him ; the law and the cnstom should, 
therefore, be strictly adhered to which rightly make the chief officer, 
in this respect, in a manner the umpire between the master and 
the crew, as well as between all on board and the parties interested 
on shore. 

The law also makes the chief mate the successor to the master, 
in case the latter should die, or be unable to perform the duties of 
his office ; and this without any action on the part of the crew. It 
is always important, therefore, that, to the practical seamanship and 
activity necessary for the discharge of the proper duties of his office, 
the mate should add a sufficient knowledge of navigation to be able 
to carry the ship on her voyage in case anything should happen to 
the master. Indeed, it has been doubted whether a vessel of the 
largest class, upon a long voyage, would be seaworthy with no na* 
vigator on board but the master. 

Both the chief and second mates are always addressed by their 
surnames, with Mr prefixed, and are answered with the addition of 
Sir, This is a requirement of ship's duty, and an intentional omis- 
sion of it is an offence against the rules and understanding of the 
service. 



CHAPTER III. 



SECOND AND THIRD MATES. 



Second HATK.—Navlgation—Statioii— Watch Dntie»— Day's Work— Working ship— Reef- 
ing— Forling^Dnties aloft— Care of ship's fbmitare — Stores— Duties in port. 
Tbibd Mate.— Working ship— Di^b work^Duties aloft; in port— Boating— Stores. 

The duties of the second mate are, to command the starboard watch 
when the master is not on deck, and to lead the crew in their work. 
It is not necessary that he should be a navigator, or even be able to 
keep a journal, though he should know enough of navigation to keep 
the courses and distances during his watch, and to report them cor- 
rectly on the slate. There are also many advantages in his being 
acquainted with navigation and able to keep the log, as, in case of 
the chief mate's meeting with any accident, or being removed from 
office. The second mate, however, does not, by law, necessarily 
succeed to the office of chief mate, as the chief mate does to that of 
master ; but it lies with the master for the time being to appoint 
whom he chooses to the office of chief mate ; yet, if the second mate 
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is capable of performing the duties of the office, he would ordinarily 
be appointed, as a matter of course. 

When the starboard watch alone is on deck, and the master is 
below, the second mate has charge of the ship. When both watches 
are on deck, the chief mate is officer of the deck, to whichever watch 
the time may belong, according to the division of the hours. When 
the master is on deck, he commands, in one watch as well as in the 
other. But the second mate does not give up the charge of the 
vessel to the chief mate, if he should happen to be on deck during 
the starboard watch, unless all hands are up. While he has charge 
of the vessel in his watch, his duties are the common ones of a 
watch officer ; that is, to have an eye to the helm, watch the wea- 
ther, keep a general lookout round the horizon, see to the trimming 
of the yards and making and taking in of the light sails, give the 
master notice of anything important that occurs, heave the log, and 
keep an account of the winds, courses, rate of sailing, &c., and enter 
the same on the slate at the end of the watch. In these things the 
chief mate has no right to inteifere, when it is not his watch on 
deck. But in all matters connected with the day*s work and jobs, 
the second mate acts under the chief mate in his own watch, as that 
department belongs peculiarly to the chief mate. In working days, 
when the crew are employed about the ship and rigging, it is usual 
for the chief mate to tell the second mate what to do in his watch, 
and sometimes he remains on deck a few minutes to see to the com- 
mencement of the work. And while day's work is going forward, 
during the time that the chief mate has a watch below, as the second 
mate is expected to do jobs like a common seaman, it is the custom 
for the master to be on deck a good deal in the starboard watch and 
look after the vessel. While work is going forward, the second mate 
is about decks and aloft ; but at other times, as at night, or on Sun- 
day, or during bad weather, when day's work cannot be kept up, his 
place is on the quarter-deck ; though still, he leaves it whenever auy 
thing is to be done forward or aloft which requires the presence of 
a whole watch, as, setting or taking in a lower or topmast studding- 
sail, or any of the heavy sails. 

When all hands are called to work ship, as in reefing, tacking, 
wearing, getting under way, coming to anchor, &c., the second 
maters place is aft, at the ifore and main braces and main and 
mizzen rigging; and generally, in all ship^s duty, the chief mate 
and larboard watch belong forward, and the second mate and star- 
board watch aft. In tacking ship, the second mate looks out for 
the lee fore and main braces, sees them belayed to one pin and clear 
for letting go, lets go the main braces at *' Mainsail haul 1 '* and the 
fore at *< Let go and haul I '' He also steadies and weather braces as 
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ihe yaxds come up. He then sees to getting down the main tack, 
hauling out the main and mizzen bowlines, hauling aft the main 
iheety and, in short, has charge of all the duty to be done upon the 
qnarterdeck and in the waist. 

In getting under way, the second mate takes a handspike at the 
windlass with the men, the place which custom has assigned him 
being the windlass-end. If anything is to done with the braces 
while the men are heaving at the windlass, it is his duty to attend 
to it, as the chief mate must be looking out for the ground tackle. 

In reefing, the second mate goes aloft with the men, and takes 
bis place at the weather earing. This is his proper duty, and he 
will never give it up, unless he is a youngster, and not strong 
enough or sufficiently experienced to lead the men on the yard. 
Ab soon as the order is given to clew down for reefing, and the 
balyards are let go, if there are hands enough to haul out the reef- 
tackles, he should go aloft, see that the yard is well down by the 
lifts, and then lay out to the weather yard-arm, and get his earing 
Tove by the time the men are upon the yard. He then hauls it 
oat and makes fast. If both topsails are reefed at once, he goes to 
the main ; but if one sail is reefed at a time, he goes with the men 
from one to the other, taking the weather earing of each. He also 
goes aloft to reef a course, and takes the weather earing of that, in 
tiie same manner. He is not expected to go upon the mizzen top- 
sail yard, as the mizzen topsail is a small sail, and can be reefed by 
a few men, or by the light hands. 

In furling sails, the second mate goes aloft to the topsails and 
conrses, and takes the bunt, as that is the most important place in 
that duty. He is not expected to go upon the mizzen topsail yard 
for any service, and though in bad weather, and in case of necessity, 
he would do so, yet it would be out of the usual course. He might 
also, in heavy weather, assist in furling a large jib, or in taking the 
bonnet off; but he never furls a topgallantsail, royal, or flying jib. 
In short, the fore or main topsail and the courses are the only sails 
which the second mate is expected to handle, either in reefing or 
furling. And, as I said before, if the sails are reefed or furled by 
the watch, he leads the starboard watch on the main and maintop- 
sail yards, and the best man in the larboard watch leads them at 
the fore. 

Although the proper place for the second mate on a yard is the 
bunt in ^rling, and the weather earing in reefing, and it is the 
custom to give him a chance at them at first, yet he cannot retain 
them by virtue of his office ; and if he has not the necessary strength 
or skill for the stations, it is no breach of duty in a seaman to take 
them from him ; on the contrary, he must always expect, in such 

H 
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a case, to give them up to a smarter man. If the second mate is a 
youngster, as is sometimes the case, being put forward early for the 
sake of promotion, or if he is not active and ambitions, he will not 
attempt to take the bunt or weather earing. 

In the ordinary day's work done on shipboard, the second mate 
works with his hands like a common seaman. Indeed, he ought to 
be the best workman on board, and to be able to take upon himself 
the nicest and most difficult jobs, or to shew the men how to do 
them. Among the various pieces of work constantly going forward 
on the vessel and rigging, there are some that require more skill and 
are less disagreeble than others. The assignment of all the work 
belongs to the chief mate, and if the second mate is a good seaman, 
(by which sailors generally understand a good workman upon 
rigging,) he will have the best and most important of these allotted 
to him ; as, for instance, fitting, turning in and setting up rigging, 
rattling down, and making the neater straps, coverings, graftings, 
pointings, &c. ; but if he is not a good workman, he will have to 
employ himself upon the inferior jobs, such as are usually assigned to 
ordinary seamen and boys. Whatever may be his capacity, how- 
ever, he ** carries on the work," when his watch alone is on deck, 
under directions previously received from the chief mate. 

It is a common saying among seamen that a man does not get 
his hands out of the tar bucket by becoming second mate. The 
meaning of this is, that as a great deal of tar is used in working 
upon rigging, and it is always put on by hand, the second mate is 
expected to put his hands to it as the others do. If the chief mate 
were to take hold upon a piece of work, and it should be necessary 
to put any tar on it, he might call some one to tar it for him, as all 
labour by hand is voluntary with him ; but the second mate would 
be expected to do it for himself, as a part of his work. These 
matters, small in themselves, serve to shew the different lights in 
which the duties of the officers are regarded by all seafaring men. 
There are, however, some inferior services, such as slushing down 
masts, sweeping decks, &c., which the second mate takes no part 
in ; and if he were ordered to do so, it would be considered as 
punishment, and might lead to a difficulty. 

In working ship, makhig and taking in sail, &c., the second mate 
pulls and hauls about decks with the rest of the men. Indeed, in 
all the work in which he is expected to join, he should be the first 
man to take hold, both leading the men and working himself. In 
one thing, however, he differs from the seamen ; that is, he never 
takes the helm. Neither master nor mates ever take the wheel, 
but it is left to the men, who steer the vessel under the direction of 
the master or officer of the deck. He is also not expected to go 
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aloft to reeve and unreeve rigging^ or rig in and out booms, when 
making or taking in sail, if there are men enough ; bat, as I have 
said, under ordinary circumstances, only goes aloft to reef or furl a 
topsail or course. In case, however, of any accident, as carrying 
away a mast or yard, or if any unusual work is going on aloft, as 
the sending up or down of topmasts or topsail yards, or getting 
rigging over the mast-head, sending down or bending a heavy sail 
in a gale of wind, or the like, then the second mate should be aloft 
to take charge of the work there, and to be the organ of communi- 
cation between the men aloft and the chief mate, who should remain 
on deck, since he must superintend everything fore and aft, as well 
as alow and aloft. Sending up or down royal and topgallant yards, 
being light work and done by one or two hands, does not call the 
second mate aloft ; but if the topgallant masts are to be sent down, 
or a jibboom rigged in in bad weather, or any other work going on 
aloft of unusual importance or difficulty, the second mate should be 
there with the men, leading them in the work, and communicating 
with and receiving the orders from the deck. 

During his own watch, if the master is not on deck, the second 
mate commands the ship, gives his orders and sees to their execu- 
tion, precisely as the cbief mate does in his ; but, at the same time, 
he is expected to lend a hand at every " all-hands rope." 

There is another important part of the duties of a second mate ; 
which is, the care of the spare rigging, blocks, sails, and small 
stuffs, and of the instruments for working upon rigging, as, marlin- 
spikes, heavers, serving-boards, &c. It is the duty of the chief 
mate, as superintendent of the work, to see that these are on board, 
and to provide a constant supply of such as ai*e made at sea ; but 
when provided, it is the second mate's duty to look after them, to 
see them properly stowed away, and to have them at hand whenever 
they are called for. If, for instance, the chief mate orders a man to 
do a piece of work with certain instruments and certain kinds of 
stuff, the man will go to the second mate for them, and he must supply 
him. If there is no sailmaker on board, the second mate must also 
attend to the stowing away of the spare sails, and whenever one is 
called for, it is his duty to go below and find it. So with blocks, 
spare rigging, strands of yarns, and any part of a yessePs fumiture, 
which an accident or emergency, as well as the ordinary course of 
duty, may bring into play. 

So, also, with the stores. It is his duty to see to the stowing 
away of the water, bread, beef, pork, and all the provisions of the 
vessel ; and whenever a new cask or barrel of water or provisions is 
to be opened, the second mate must do it. Indeed, the crew should 
never be sent into the hold or steerage, or to any part where there 
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is cargo or stores, withoat an officer. He also measares oat the 
allowance to the men, at the rate ordered by the master. These 
latter duties, of getting ont the stores and weighing or measuring the 
allowance, fall npon the third mate, if there is one, which is seldom 
the case in merchant vessels. 

While in port, when cargo is taking in or discharging, the second 
mate's place is in the hold ; the chief mate standing at the gangway, 
to keep account, and to have a general supervision. If the vessel 
is lying at anchor, so that the cargo has to be brought on or off in 
boats, then the boating duty falls npon the second mate, who goes 
and comes in the boats, and looks after the landing and taking off of 
the goods. The chief mate seldom leaves the vessel when in port. 
The master is necessarily on shore a good deal, and the second mate 
must come and go in the boats, so that the chief mate is considered 
as the ship-keeper. So, if a warp or kedge is to be carried out, or 
a boat is lowered at sea, as in boarding another vessel, or when a 
man has fallen overboard, in all such cases the second mate should 
take charge of the boat. 

When in port, the second mate stands no anchor watch, but is 
expected to be on deck until eight o^clock, which is the hour at 
which the watch is usually set. If, however, the ship is short- 
handed, he would stand his watch ; in which case it would probably 
be either the first or the morning watch. 

The scond mate lives aft, sleeping in the cabin, if there are no 
passengers, or else in a state-room in the steerage. He also eats in 
the cabin, but at a second table, taking charge of the vessel while 
the master and chief mate are at their meals. In packet ships the 
two mates generally eat together, by themselves, at an earlier hour 
than the master and passengers. 

Third Mate. — ^Merchant vessels bound on long voyages, upon 
which there are many vicissitudes to be anticipated, sometimes carry 
a third mate ; but this is unusual ; so much so, that his duties have 
hardly become settled by custom. He does not command a watch, 
but belongs to the larboard watch, and assists the chief mate in his 
duties. He goes aloft with the larboard watch to reef and furl, as 
the second mate does with the starboard, and performs very nearly 
the same duties aloft and about decks. If he is a good seaman, he 
will take the earing and bunt on the head yards, as the second mate 
does on the after yards ; and in the allotment of work he will be 
favoured with the most important jobs, if a good workman, other- 
wise, he will be put upon the work of an ordinary seaman. He is 
not expected to handle the light sails. He stands no helm, lives aft, 
and will look ont for the vessel at meal times, if the second mate 
dines with the master and chief mate. While in port, he will be in 
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tbe hold or in the boats, as he may be needed, thus dividing the 
labour with the second mate. Perhaps his place would more pro- 
perly be in the boats, as that is considered more in the light of 
&tigue dnty. He also relieves the second mate of the charge of the 
Btores, and sees to the weighing ^d measuring of the allowances ; 
and in his watch on deck, he relieves the chief mate of the inferior 
parts of his dnty, such as washing decks in the morning, and look- 
ing after the boys in clearing up the decks at night. 
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Carpenter. — Almost every merchant vessel of a large class, or 
bound npon a long voyage, carries a carpenter. His duty is to 
work at his trade under the direction of the master, and to assist in 
all-hands work according to his ability. He is stationed with the 
larboard or starboard watch, as he may be needed, though, if there 
is no third mate, usually with the larboard. In working ship, if he 
is an able seaman (as well as carpenter), he will be put in some 
more important place, as looking after the main tack and bowlines, 
or working the forecastle with the mate ; and if capable of leading 
his watch aloft, he would naturally take the bunt or an earing. He 
is not expected to handle the light sails, nor to go above the topsail 
yards, except upon the work of his trade. If he ships for an able 
seaman as well as carpenter, he must be capable of doing seaman^s 
work npon the rigging and taking his turn at the wheel, if called 
npon, though he would not be required to do it except in bad 
weather, or in case the vessel should be shorthanded. If he does 
not expressly ship for seaman as well as carpenter, no nautical skill 
can be required of him ; but he must still, when all hands are called, 
or if ordered by the master, pull and haul about decks, and go 
aloft in the work usual on such occasions, as reefing and furling. 
But the inferior duties of the crew, as sweeping decks, slushing, tar- 
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ring, &c., would not be put upon him, nor woald he be required to 
do any strictly seaman^s work, except taking a helm in case of 
necessity, or such work as all hands join in. 

The carpenter is not an officer, has no command, and cannot give 
an order even to the smallest boy; yet he is a privileged person. 
He lives in the steerage, with the steward, has charge of the ship^s 
chest of tools, and in all things connected with his trade is under 
the sole direction of the master. The chief mate has no authority 
over him, in his trade, unless it be in the case of the master's 
absence or disability. In all things pertaining to the working of 
the vessel, however, and as far as he acts in the capacity of a sea- 
man, he must obey the orders of the officers as implicitly as any of 
the crew would ; though, perhaps, an order from the second mate 
would come somewhat in the form of a request. Yet there is no 
doubt that he must obey the second mate in his proper place, as 
much as he would the master in his. Although he lives in the 
steerage, he gets his food from the galley, from the same mess with 
the men in the forecastle, having no better or different fare in any 
respect ; and ho has no right on the quarterdeck, but must take his 
place on the forecastle with the common seamen. 

In many vessels, during fine weather, upon long voyages, the 
carpenter stands no watch, but ** sleeps in " at night, is called at 
daylight, and works all day at his trade. But in this case, when- 
ever all hands are called, he must come up with the rest. In bad 
weather, when he cannot well work at his trade, or if the vessel be- 
comes short-handed, he is put in a watch, and does duty on deck, 
turning in and out with the rest. In many vessels, especially those 
bound on short voyages, the carpenter stands his watch, and, while 
on deck, works at his trade in the day-time, if the weather will 
permit, and at night, or in bad weather, does watch duty according 
to his ability. 

Sailmaker. — Some ships of the largest class carry a sailmaker, 
though usually the older seamen are sufficiently skilled in the trade 
to make and mend sails, and the master or chief mate should know 
how to cut them out. As to the sail maker's duty on board, the 
same remarks will apply to him that were made upon the carpenter. 
If he ships for seaman as well as sailmaker, he must do an able sea- 
man's duty, if called upon ; and if he does not so ship, he will still be 
required to assist in all-hands work, such as working ship, taking in 
and making sail, &c., according to his ability; and in bad weather, 
or a case of necessity, he may be put with a watch and required to 
do ship's duty with the rest. In all-hands work he is mustered 
with either watch, according to circumstances, and the station 
allotted to him will depend upon his qualities as a seaman ; and, as 
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with the carpenter, if be is a good seaman, he would natarally have 
some more important post assigned him. He is not expected to 
handle the light sails, nor to go above the topsail yards. Nor would 
the inferior duties of the crew, such as tarring, slushing, and sweep- 
ing decks, be put upon him. In bad weather, or in case of necessity, 
he may be mustered in a watch, and must do duty as one of the 
crew, according to his ability. Sometimes he stands no watch, and 
works at his trade all day, and at others he stands his watch, and 
when on deck in the day-time, and during good weather, works at 
his trade, and at night, or in bad weather, does duty with the 
watch. He usually lives in the steerage with the carpenter, and 
always takes his food from the galley. He has no command, and 
when on deck belongs on the forecastle with the rest of the crew. 
In the work of his trade, he is under the sole direction of the master, 
or of the chief mate in the master's absence ; but in ship's work 
he is as strictly under the command of the mates as a common sea- 
man is. 

Stewabd. — The duties of the steward are very different in packet 
ships, carrying a large number of passengers, from those which are 
required of him in other vessels. It is his duty to see that the 
cabin and state-rooms are kept in order; to see to the laying and 
clearing of the tables; to take care of the dishes, and other furniture 
belonging to them ; to provide the meals, under the master's direc- 
tion, preparing the nicer dishes himself; to keep the general charge 
of the pantry and stores for the cabin ; to look after the cook in his 
department ; and, lastly, which is as important a part of his duty as 
any other, to attend to the comfort and convenience of the passengers. 
These duties, where there are many passengers, require all his time 
and attention, and he is not called upon for any ship's duty. 

In vessels which are not passenger-ships, he does the work which 
falls to the under- stewards of the large packets ; cleans the cabin 
and state-rooms, sets, attends, and clears away the table, provides 
everything for the cook, and has charge of the pantry, where all 
the table furniture and the small stores are kept. He is also the 
body servant of the master. His relation to the chief mate is some- 
what doubtful ; but the general understanding is, that, although he 
waits upon him when at table, and must obey him in all matters re- 
lating to the ship's work, yet he is not in any respect his servant. 
If the mate wishes any personal service done, he would ask it, or 
make some compensation. 

In these vessels, the steward must come on deck whenever all 
hands are called, and in working ship, pulls and hauls about decks 
with the men. The main sheet is called the steward's rope, and 
this he lets go and hauls aft in tacking and wearing. In reefing 
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and forling, he is expected to go apon the lower and topsail yards, 
and especially the mizzen topsail yard of a ship. No seamanship 
is expected of him, and he stands no watch, sleeping in at night and 
tnming out at daylight ; yet he must do ship's duty according to 
his ability when all hands are called for working ship or for taking 
in or making sail. In these things he mnst obey the mates in the 
same way that a common seaman would, and is punishable for dis- 
obedience. The amount of ship^s duty required of him depends, as 
I have said, upon the number of passengers. 

Cook. — ^The cook almost always lives in the forecastle, though 
sometimes in the steerage with the steward. He stands no watch, 
sleeping in at night, and working at his business throughout the 
day. He spends his time mostly in the cook-house, which is called 
the '* galley," where he cooks both for the cabin and forecastle. 
This, with keeping the galley, boilers, pans, kids, &c., clean and in 
order, occupies him during the day. He is called with all hands, 
and in tacking and wearing, works the fore sheet. He is also 
expected to pull and haul about decks in all-hands work, and is 
occasionally called from his galley to give a pull at a tackle or 
halyards. No seamanship can be required of him, but he is usually 
expected to go upon a lower or topsail yard in reefing or farling, 
and to assist according to his ability in working ship. In regular 
passenger-ships, however, as he is more exclusively employed in 
cooking, he is not requu*ed to do any duty about decks, except in a 
case of necessity or of common danger. In some other vessels, too, 
if strongly manned, neither the cook nor steward are sent upon the 
yards. Yet it can, without doubt, be required of them, by the 
custom and understanding of the service, to go upon a lower or top- 
sail yard to reef or furl. 

If there are on board armourers, coopers, or persons following any 
other trades, they take the same place and follow the same rules as 
to duty that govern the carpenter and sailmaker. In the merchant 
service, when *^all hands" are called, it literally calls every one 
on board but the passengers ; excepting, as I have said, in the case 
of the cook and steward of strictly passenger-ships. Those persons 
of whom any duty can be requu*ed, who do not stand a watch, but 
sleep in at night and work during the day, are called idlers. 
Beside turning out with all hands, the idlers are sometimes called 
up at night to help the watch on deck in any heavy or difficult 
duty, when it is not desirable to call the other watch, who may 
have had sevei*e service. This is allowable, if practised only in 
cases of necessity, and not carried to an extreme. 
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Seatabino persons before the mast are divided into three classes, 
—able seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys or green hands. And it 
may be remarked here that all green hands in the merchant service 
are termed boys^ and rated as sach, whatever may be their age 
or size. In the merchant service, wages are about the same on 
long voyages, the same proportion between the classes being pre- 
served, an ordinary seaman getting less than an able seaman, and 
the boys, from nothing np to less than ordinary seamen, according 
to drcnmstances. A fnll-grown man mast ship for boy's wages 
upon his first voyage. It is not nnnsnal to see a man receiving 
boy*6 wages and rated as a boy, who is older and larger than many 
of the able seamen. 

The crews are not rated by the officers after they get to sea, bnt, 
both in the merchant service and in the navy, each man rates 
himself when he ships. The shipping articles, in the merchant 
service, are prepared for each class, and a man pnts his name down 
and contracts for the wages and dnty of a seaman, ordinary seaman, 
or boy, at his pleasure. Notwithstanding this license, there are 
very few instances of it being abased ; for every man knows that if 
he is found incompetent to perform the duty he contracts for, his 
W9ges can not only be reduced to the grade for which he is fitted, 
bnt that something additional will be deducted for the deception 
practised upon all concerned, and for the loss of service and the 
numerous difficulties incurred, in case the fraud is not discovered 
until the vessel has got to sea. But, still more than this, the rest 
of the crew consider it a fraud upon themselves ; as they are thus 
deprived of a man of the class the vessel required, which makes her 
short-handed for the voyage, and increases the duty put upon them- 
selves. If, for instance, the articles provide for six able seamen, 
the men expect as many, and if one of the six turns out not to be a 
seaman, and is put upon inferior work, the duties which would 
commonly be done by seamen will fall upon the five. The difficulty 
is felt still more in the watches ; as, in the case I have supposed, 
there would be in one watch only two able seamen instead of three, 
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and if the delinqnent was not a capable helmsman, the increased 
dnty at the wheel alone wonld be, of itself, a serioas eviL The 
officers also feel at liberty to pnnish a man who has so imposed 
upon all hands, and accordingly every kind of inferior and disagree- 
able daty is pat upon him ; and, as he finds no sympathy from the 
crew, his sitnation on board is made very nnpleasant. Indeed, 
there is nothing a man can be guilty of, short of a felony, to which 
80 little mercy is shewn on board ship ; for it is a deliberate act of 
deception, and one to which there is no temptation, except the gain 
of better wages. 

I The common saying that to hand, reef, and steer, makes a sailor, 
is a mistake. It is true that no man is a sailor nntil he can do 
these things ; yet to ship for an able seaman he mast, in addition to 
these, be a good workman apon rigging. The rigging of a ship 
reqaires constant mending, covering and working apon in a multi- 
tude of ways ; and whenever any of the ropes or yards are chafing 
or wearing upon it, it must be protected by '* chafing gear." This 
chafing gear consists of worming, parcelling, serving, rounding, &c. ; 
which requires a constant supply of small stuffs, such as foxes, 
sennit, spunyarn, marline, and the like, all which is made on board 
from condemned rigging and old junk. There is also a great deal 
of new rigging to be cut and fitted on board, which requires neat 
knots, splices, seizings, coverings, and turnings in. It is also 
frequently necessary to set up the rigging in one part of the vessel 
or another ; in which case it must be seized or turned in afresh. 
It is upon labour of this kind that the crew is employed in the 
*' day's work " and jobs which are constantly carried forward on 
board. A man's skill in this work is the chief test of his seaman- 
ship ; a competent knowledge of steering, reefing, furling, and the 
like, being taken for granted, and being no more than is expected of 
an ordinary seaman. To put a marlinspike in a man^s hand and 
set him to work upon a piece of rigging, is considered a fair trial of 
his qualities as an able seaman. 

There is, of course, a great deal of difference in the skill and 
neatness of the work of different men; but I believe I am safe 
in saying that no man will pass for an able seaman in a square- 
rigged vessel, who cannot make a long and short splice in a large 
rope, fit a block-strap, pass seizings to lower rigging, and make the 
ordinary knots, in a fair, workmanlike manner. This working upon 
^S&^S ''3 ^^6 l^t thing to which a lad training up to the sea is put, 
and always supposes a competent acquaintance with all those kinds 
of work that are required of an ordinary seaman or boy. A 
seaman is generally expected to be able to sew upon a sail, and few 
men ship for seamen who cannot do it ; yet, if be is competent in 
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other respects, no fault can be found with an able seaman for want 
of skill in sailmaking. 

In allotting the jobs among the crew, reference is always had 
to a man's rate and capacity; and it is considered a decided 
impntation upon a man to pnt him upon inferior work. The most 
difficult jobs, and those requiring the neatest work, will be given to 
the older and more experienced among the seamen ; and of this 
none will complain ; but to single out an able* seaman and keep him 
at taming the spunyard winch, knotting yams or picking oakum, 
while there are boys on board, and other properly seaman^s work 
going forward at the same time, would be looked upon as punish- 
ment, unless it were temporarily, or from necessity, or while other 
seaman were employed in the same manner. Also, in consideration 
of the superior grade of an able seaman, he is not required to sweep 
down the decks at night, slush the masts, &c., if there are boys 
on board and at hand. Not that a seaman is not obliged to do 
these things. There is no question but that he is, just as much as 
to do any other ship's work ; and if there are no boys on board 
or at hand at the time, or from any other cause it is reasonably 
required of him, no good seaman would object, and it would be 
a refusal of duty to do so, yet if an officer were deliberately, and 
without necessity for it, when there were boys about decks at 
the time, who could do the work as well, to order an able seaman 
to leave his work and sweep down the decks, or slush a mast, 
it would be considered as punishment. 

In working ship, the able seamen are stationed variously ; though, 
for the most part, upon the forecastle, at the main tack or fore and 
main lower and topsail braces ; the light hands being placed at the 
cross-jack and fore and main topgallant and royal braces. In 
taking in and making sail, and in all things connected with the 
working of a ship, there is no duty which may not be required of an 
able seaman ; yet there are certain things requiring more skill or 
strength, to which he is always put, and others which are as invari- 
ably assigned to ordinary seamen and boys. In reefing, the men go 
out to the yard-arms, and the light hands stand in toward the slings; 
while in furling, the bunt and quarters belong to the able seamen, 
and the yard-arms to the boys. The light hands are expected to 
loose and furl tbe light sails, as royals, flying jib and mizzen top- 
gallant sail, and the men seldom go above the cross-trees, except to 
work upon the rigging, or to send a mast or yard up or down. The 
fore and main topgallant sails, and sometimes the flying jib of large 
vessels, require one or more able seamen for furling, but are loosed 
by light hands. In short, as to everything connected with working 
ship, making and taking in sail, &c., one general rule may be laid 
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down. A seaman is obliged to obey the order of the master or 
officer, asking no questions and making no objection, whether the 
daty to which he is ordered be that which properly belongs to an 
able seaman or not ; yet as able seamen alone can do the more nice 
and difficult work, the light hands, in their turn, are expected to do 
that which requires less skill and strength. In the watch on deck 
at night, for instance, the able and ordinary seamen steer the ship, 
and are depended upon in case of any accident, or if heavy sails 
are to be taken in or set, or ropes to be knotted or spliced ; and in 
consideration of this, if there is light work to be done, as coiling up 
rigging about decks, holding the log-reel, loosing or furling a light 
sail, or the like, the boys are expected to do it, and should properly 
be called upon by the officer, unless from some circumstance it should 
be necessary to call upon a man. Yet, as I have said before, if 
ordered, the seaman must do the thing, under any circumstances, 
and a refusal would be a refusal of his duty. 

No man is entitled to the rate or wages of an able seaman who 
is not a good helmsman. There is always a difference in a ship's 
company as to this duty, some men being more steady, careful, and 
expert helmsmen than others ; and the best quality cannot be 
required of every able seaman; yet if, upon fair trial, in bad weather, 
a man is found incapable of steering the ship, under circumstances 
not extraordinary, he would be considered by all on board to have 
failed of his duty. It should be remembered, however, that there 
are times when the very best helmsman is hardly able to steer a 
ship, and if a vessel is out of trim or slow in her motions, no skill 
can keep her close to her course. 

An able seaman is also expected to do all the work necessary for 
reefing, furling, and setting sail, to be able to take a bunt or eai*ing, 
to send yards and masts up and down, to rig in and out booms, to 
know how to reeve all the running rigging of a ship, and to steer, or 
pull an oar in a boat. 

The standard of seamanship, however, is not so high in coasting 
vessels and those of a smaller class bound upon short voyages, in 
which all the work that is necessary upon the vessel or rigging is 
usually done when in port by people hired from on shore. In such 
vessels many men ship for able seamen, and are considered, upon the 
whole, competent, if they are able-bodied, and can hand, reef, and 
steer, who perhaps would only have shipped for ordinary seamen in 
vessels bound upon long voyages. In all large- class vessels, and in 
vessels of almost any class bound upon long voyages, the standard 
of seamanship is very nearly what I have before described. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OBDINAKY SEAMEN. 

Beqalsttes— Hand, ree^ and steer— Loose, fori, and set sails— Jteeye rigging— Work upon 

rigging— Watch duty. 

An ordinary seaman is one who, from not being of sufficient age and 
strength, or from want of safficient experience, is not quite eompetent 
to perform all the duties of an able seaman, and accordingly receives 
a little less than fiill wages, and does not contract for the complete 
qualities of an able seaman. There is a large proportion of ordinary 
seamen in the navy. This is probably because the power of the 
officers is so great upon their long cruises to detect and punish any 
deficiency, and because, if a man can by any means be made to 
appear wanting in capacity for the duty he has shipped to perform, 
it will justify a great deal of hard usage. Men, therefore, prefer 
rather to underrate than to run any risk of overrating themselves. 

An ordinary seaman is expected to hand, reef, and steer, under 
common circumstances, (which includes '^ boxing the compass ; ") to 
be well acquainted with all the running and standing rigging of a 
ship ; to be able to reeve all the stnddingsail gear, and set a top- 
gallant or royal studdingsail out of the top ; to loose and furl a 
royal, and a small topgallant sail or flying jib ; and perhaps, also, to 
send down or cross a royal yard. An ordinary seaman need not be 
a complete helmsman, and if an able seaman should be put in his 
place at the wheel in very bad weather, or when the ship steered 
with difficulty, it would be no imputation upon him, provided he 
could steer his trick creditably under ordinary circumstances. In 
reefing or farllng the courses and topsails, an ordinary seaman would 
not take the bunt or an earing, if there were able seamen on the 
yard ; and perhaps, in the largest sized vessels, it would not be 
expected of him to pass an earing, or make up the bunt of a fore or 
main topsail or course in bad weather, yet he should know how to 
do both, and should be able to take a bunt or earing on the mizzen 
topsail yard, and on any topsail or lower yard of a small vessel. 

It is commonly understood that an ordinary seaman need not be 
a workman upon rigging. Yet there are probably few men capable 
of performing the duties of an ordinary seaman, as above detailed, 
who would not be somewhat acquainted with work upon rigging, 
and who. could not do the simpler parts of it, such as serving and 
splicing small ropes, passmg a common seizing, or the like ; and it 
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is always expected that an ordinary seaman shall be able to make 
all the hitches, bends, and knots in common nse : sach as, two half- 
hitches, a rolling hitch, timber hitch, clove hitch, common bend, and 
bowline knot. He wonld also be thought deficient if he could not 
draw, knot, and ball np yams, and make spunyam, foxes, and 
common sennit. Yet it is said that if he can steer his trick, and do 
his dnty creditably in working ship and taking in and making sail, 
he is entitled to the rate and wages of an ordinary seaman, though 
he cannot handle a marlinspike or serving-board. 

The duty upon which an ordinary seaman is put, depends a good 
deal upon whether there are boys or green hands on board or not. 
If there are, he has a preference over them, as an able seaman has 
over him, in the light work ; and since he stands his helm regularly 
and is occasionally set to work upon rigging with the men, he will 
be favoured accordingly in the watch and in common duty about 
decks. Yet the distinction between ordinary seamen and boys is not, 
very carefully observed in the merchant service, and an ordinary 
seaman is frequently called upon for boy's duty, though there are 
boys on board and at hand. If an oflScer wished for some one to 
loose a royal, take a broom and sweep the decks, hold the log-reel, 
coil up a rope, or the like, he would probably first call upon a boy, if at 
hand ; if not, upon an ordinary seaman ; but upon either of them 
indifferently, before an able seamen. 

If there are no boys on board, the ordinary seamen do boys' duty; 
the only difference being, that if they take their trick at the wheel, and 
do other ordinaiy seaman's work, the able seamen are not so much 
preferred over them, as over mere boys and green hands. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BOYS. 

Requisites— Wage«~ Watch— Day's work— Working ship— Helm— Duties aloft and 

about decks. 

Boy is the term, as I have said before, for all green hands, what- 
ever may be their size or age ; and also for boys, who, though they 
have been at sea before, are not large and strong enough for ordi- 
naiy seamen. It is the common saying, that a boy does not ship to 
know anything. Accordingly, if any person ships as a boy, and 
upon boy's wages, no fault can be found with him, though he should 
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not know the name of a rope in the ship, or even the stem from the 
stem. In the navy, the boys are divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to their size and experience, and different duties are put npon 
them. In the merchant service, all except able and ordinary seamen 
are generally upon the same wages, though boys' wages vary in dif- 
ferent voyages. Sometimes they get nothing, being considered as 
apprentices ; and from that their wages rise according to their capa* 
bility. Whatever boys' wages may be, a person who ships for them 
for that voyage, whether more or less, is rated as boy, and his duty 
is according to his rate. 

In the ordinary day's work, the boys are taught to draw and knot 
yams, make spunjam, foxes, sennit, &c., and are employed in pass- 
ing a ball or otherwise assisting the able seamen in their jobs. 
Slushing masts, sweeping and clearing up decks, holding the log- 
reel, coiling up rigging, and loosing and furling the light sails, are duties 
that are invariably put upon the boys or green hands. They stand 
their watches like the rest, are called with all hands, go aloft to reef 
and furl, and work whenever and wherever the men do, the only 
difference being in the kind of work upon which they are put. In 
reefing, the boys lay in towards the slings of the yard, and in furl- 
ing, they go out to the yard-arms. They are sent aloft immediately, 
as soon as they get to sea, to accustom them to the motion of a 
vessel, and to moving about in the rigging and on the yards. 
Loosing and furling the royals, setting topgallant studdingsails and 
reeving the gear, shaking out reefs, learning the names and uses of 
all the ropes, and to make the common hitches, bends, and knots, 
reeving all the stnddingsail gear, and rigging in and out booms, and 
the like, is the knowledge first instilled into beginners. There is a 
good deal of difference in the manner in which boys are put forward 
in different vessels. Sometimes, in large vessels, where there are 
plenty of men, the boys never take the wheel at all, and are seldom 
put upon any but the most simple and inferior duties. In others, 
they are allowed to take the wheel in light winds, and gradually, if 
they are of sufficient age and strength, become regular helmsmen. 
So, also, in their duties aloft ; if they are favoured, they may be 
kept at the royals and topgallant sails, and gradually come to the 
earing of a mizzen topsail. In work upon ngging, however, a green 
hand makes but little progress beyond ropeyams and spunyam, 
during his first voyage ; since there are men enough to do the jobs, 
and he can be employed to more advantage in the inferior work, and 
in making and taking in light sails, steering in light winds, &c. ; a 
competent knowledge of which doty is sufficient to enable him to 
ship for an ordinary seaman npon the next voyage. It is generally 
while in the grade of ordinary seaman that the use of the marlinspike 
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is learned. Whatever knowledge a boy may have acquired, or what- 
ever may be his age or strength, so long as he is rated as a boy, 
(and the rates are not changed dnring a voyage unless a person 
changes his ship,) he mast do the inferior duties of a boy. If decks 
are to cleared np or swept, rigging to be coiled up, a man is to be 
helped in his job, or any duty to be done aloft or about decks which 
does not require the strength or skill of a seaman, a boy is always 
expected to start first and do it, though not called upon by name. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Watches— XiSalling fhe watch— BeU»— Helm— Answering— Stations— Food— Sleep. 

Watches. — ^A watch is a term both for a division of the crew, and 
for the period of time allotted to such division. The crew are divided 
into two watches, larboard and starboard ; the larboard commanded 
by the chief mate, and the starboard by the second mate. These 
watches divide the time between them, being on and off duty, or, 
as it is termed, on deck and below, every other four hours. If, for 
instance, the chief mate with the larboard watch have the first night 
watch, from eight to twelve, at the end of the four hours the star- 
board watch is called, and the second mate takes the deck, while 
the larboard watch and the chief mate go below until four in the 
morning. At four they come on deck again, and remain until 
eight ; having what is called the '^ morning watch.*' As they will 
have been on deck eight hours out of the twelve, while the starboard 
watch, who had the middle watch, from twelve to four, will only 
have been up four hours, they are entitled to the watch below from 
eight till twelve, which is called the *' forenoon watch below." 
Where this alteration of watches is kept up throughout the twenty- 
four hours, four hours up and four below, it is called having ^' watch 
and watch." This is always given in bad weather, and when day's 
work cannot be carried on ; but in most merchant vessels, it is the 
custom to keep all hands from one p.m. until sundown, or until four 
o'clock. In extreme cases, also, all hands are kept throughout the 
day; but the watch which has had eight hours on deck at night 
should always be allowed a forenoon watch below, if possible. 

The watch from four to eight, p.m., is divided into two half- 
watches of two hours each, called dog watches. The object of this 
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is to make an nneven number of watches, seven instead of six; 
otherwise the same watch would stand during the same hours for the 
whole voyage, and those who had two watches on deck the first night 
would have the same throughout the trip. But the uneven number 
shifts the watches. The dog-watches coming about sundown, or 
twilight, and between the end of a day's work and the setting of the 
night-watch, are usually the time given for recreation, — for smoking, 
telling yarns, &c., on the forecastle ; things which are not allowed 
during the day. 

Callino the Watch, — ^As soon as eight bells are struck, the 
officer of the watch gives orders to call the watch, and one of the 
crew goes to the scuttle, knocks three times, and calls out in a loud 
voice, "All the starboard (or larboard) watch, ahoy!" or, "All 
starbowlines, ahoy I " or something of the kind, and adds, " Eight 
bells," or the hour; usually, also, a question, to know whether ho is 
heard, as, " Do you hear the news there, sleepers ? " Some one of 
the watch below must answer, " Ay, ay I ." to shew that the call 
has been beard. The watch below is entitled to be called in a loud 
and audible voice, and in the usual manner; and unless called, they 
cannot be expected to come up. They must also turn out at once 
and come on deck as soon as they are called, in order that the other 
watch may go below, especially as they are never called until the 
hour has expired, and smce some minutes are allowed for turning 
out, dressing, and getting on deck. The man whose turn it is to 
take the helm goes immediately aft, and ought to be the first on 
deck, as the two hours' duty at the helm at night is tedious, and 
entitles a man to be speedily relieved. It is considered a bad trait 
in a man to be slack in relieving the helm. The relieving the helm 
is also the sign that the watch is changed, and no man is permitted 
to go below until that has been done. It is a man's watch on deck 
so long as one of his watch is at the wheel. 

Bells. — The time at sea is marked by bells. At noon, eight 
bells are struck, that is, eight strokes are made upon the bell ; and 
from that time it is struck every half- hour throughout the twenty- 
four, beginning at one stroke and going as high as eight, adding one 
at each half-hour. For instance, twelve o'clock is eight bells, half- 
pass twelve is one bell, one o'clock is two bells, half-past one three 
bells, and so on until four o'clock, which will be eight bells. The 
watch is then out, and for half-past four you strike one bell again. 
A watch of four hours therefore runs out the bells. It will be observed, 
also, that even bells come at the full hours, and the odd bells at 
the half-hours. For instance, eight bells is always twelve, four, or 
eight o'clock ; and seven bells always half-past three, half-past seven, 
or half- past eleven. 
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The bells are sonnded by two strokes following one another qnickly, 
and then a short interval ; after which, two more; and so on. If it 
is an odd nomber, the odd one is stmck alone, after the interval. 
This is to make the coonting more sure and easy ; and, by this 
means, you can, at least, tell whether it is an hoar or a half- 
hoar. 

Helm. — ^Neither the master nor mates of a merchant vessel ever 
take the helm. The proper helmsmen are the able and ordinary 
seamen. Sometimes the carpenter, sailmaker, &c., if they are sea- 
men, are pat at the helm ; also the boys, in Ught winds, for practice. 
Each watch steers the ship in its tarn, and the watch on deck must 
supply the helmsman, even when all hands are called. Each man 
stands at the hehn two hours, which is called his trick. Thas, there 
are two tricks in a watch. Sometimes, in very cold weather, the 
tricks are reduced to one hour; and, if the ship steers badly, in a 
gale of wind, two men are sent to the wheel at once. In this case, 
the man who stands on the weather side of the wheel is the respon- 
sible helmsman, the man at the lee wheel merely assisting him by 
heaving the wheel when necessary. 

The men in the watch usually arrange their tricks among them- 
selves, the officers being satisfied if there is always a man ready to 
take the wheel at the proper time. In steering, the helmsman 
stands on the weather side of a wheel and on the lee side of a tiller. 
But when steering by tiller-ropes with no hitch roand the tiller-head, 
or with a tackle, as in heavy gale and bad sea, when it is necessary 
to ease the helm a good deal, it is better to stand up to windward 
and steer by the parts of the tackle or tiller-ropes. 

In relieving the wheel, the man should come aft on the lee side of 
the quarter-deck, (as indeed he always should unless his duty lies to 
windward,) go to the wheel behind the helmsman and take hold of 
the spokes, so as to have the wheel in command when the other lets 
go. Before letting go, the helmsman should give the course to the 
man that relieves him in an audible voice, and the new man should 
repeat it aloud just as it was given, so as to make it sure th^t he 
has heard correctly. This is especially necessary, since the points 
and half-points are so much alike that a mistake might easily be 
made. It is the duty of the officer of the watch to be present 
when the wheel is relieved, in order to see that the course is cor- 
rectly reported and understood ; which is another reason why the 
course should be spoken by both in a loud tone. It is unseamanlike 
and reprehensible to answer, **Ay, ay I" or, "I understand," or the 
like, instead of repeating the course. 

If a vessel is sailing close-hauled and does not lay her course, the 
order is, " Full and by 1 " which means, by the wind, yet all full. 
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If a vessel lays her course, the order then is her conrse, as N. W. by 
Wm E. by S., and the like. 

When a man is at the wheel, he has nothing else to attend to but 
steering the ship, and no conversation should be allowed with him. 
If he wishes to be relieved during his trick, it should not be done 
without the permission of the officer, and the same form of giving 
and repeating the course should be gone through, though he is to be 
absent from the helm but a minute or two. 

If an order is given to the man at the wheel as to his steering, he 
should always repeat the order, distinctly, that the officer may be 
sure he is understood. For instance, if the order is a new course, 
or, " Keep her off a point ! " " Luff a little ! " *' Ease her ! " ''Meet 
her I '^ or the like, the man should answer by repeating the course or 
the order, as *' Luff a little, sir," "Meet her, sir," &c., and should not 
answer, " Ay, ay, sir ! " or simply execute the order as he under- 
stands it. This practice of repeating every, even the most minute 
order at the wheel, is well understood among seamen, and a failure 
or refusal to do so is an offence sometimes leading to disagreeable 
results. 

If, when the watch is out and the other watch has been called, 
all hands ai*e detained for any purpose, as, to reef a topsail, to set 
studdingsails, or the like, the helm should not be relieved until the 
work is done and the watch ready to go below. 

Answebing. — The rule has just been stated which requires a man 
at the wheel to answer by repeating distinctly the order given him< 
The same rule applies to some other parts of a seaman^s duty, 
though to none so strictly, perhaps, as to that. In tacking, where 
the moment of letting go a rope or swinging a yard is very impor- 
tant, the order of the master is always repeated by the officer on 
the forecastle. This enables the master to know whether he is 
heard and understood, to repeat his order if it is not answered at 
once, and to correct any mistake, or obviate some of its consequences. 
The same may be said generally of every order to the proper or 
instant execution of which unusual importance Is attached. If, for 
instance, a man is stationed by a rope to let it go upon an order 
given, if an order is addressed to him which he supposes to be for 
that purpose, he should answer, " Let go, sir I *' and usually adds« 
^' All gone ! ^ as soon as it is done. Green hands should bear in 
mind that whenever an order is of a kind which ought to be repeated, 
it must be so, without reference to a man^s distance from the officer 
who gives the order, but just as much if standing a few feet from 
him as if at the mast-head, since, upon the whole, the chance of 
misapprehension is not much less in one case than in the other. 
The common run of orders, however, are sufficiently answered by 
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the usual reply of "Ay, ay, sir!" which is the proper seaman's 
answer, where the repetition of the order is not necessary. Bat 
some answer or other should always he made to an order. This is a 
rule difficult to impress upon beginners, but the reasonableness of it 
is obvious, and it is well understood among all seafaring persons ; 
and even though an officer should see that the man was executing 
his order, he still would require, and has a right to demand, a reply. 
The rale is as strictly observed by the master and officers between 
themselves, as it is required by them of the men ; for the reason is 
the same. It is almost unnecessary to say that the addition '* Sir '' 
is always to be used in speaking to the master or to either of the 
mates. The mates in their turn use it to the master. '^Mr'' is 
always to be prefixed to the name of an officer, whether chief 
or second mate. 

In well-disciplined vessels, no conversation is allowed among the 
men when they ara employed at their work ; that is to say, it is not 
allowed in the presence of an officer or of the master ; and although, 
when two or more men are together aloft, or by themselves on deck, 
a little low conversation might not be noticed, yet if it seemed 
to take off their attention, or to attract the attention of others, 
it would be considered a breach of duty. In this respect the 
practice is different in different vessels. Coasters, fishermen, or 
small vessels on short voyages, do not preserve the same rule; 
but no seaman who has been accustomed to first-class ships will 
object to a strictness as to conversations and laughing, while at 
day's work, very nearly as great as is observed in a school. While 
the crew are below in the forecastle, great license is given them; 
and the severest officer will never interfere with the noise and sport 
of the forecastle, unless it is a serious inconvenience to those who 
are on deck. In working ship, when the men are at their stations, 
the same silence and decorum is observed. But during the dog- 
watches, and when the men are together on the forecastle at night, 
and no work is going forward, smoking, singing, telling yams, &c., are 
allowed ; and, in fact, a considerable degree of noise and skylarking 
is permitted, unless it amounts to positive disorder and disturbance. 

It is a good rule to enforce, that whenever a man aloft wishes 
anything to be done on deck, he shall hail the officer of the deck, 
and not call out, as is often done, to any one whom he may see 
about decks, or generally to have a thing done by whoever may 
happen to hear him. By enforcing this rule the officer knows what 
is requested, and may order it and see that it is done as he 
thinks fit; whereas, otherwise, any one about decks, perhaps a 
green hand, may execute the order upon his own judgment and 
after his own manner. 
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Stations. — ^The proper place for the seamen when they are on 
deck and there is no work going forward, is on the forecastle. By 
this is anderstood so much of the upper deck as is forward of the 
after fore-shroad. The men do not leave this to go aft or aloft 
unless shlp^s duty requires it of them. In working ship, they are 
stationed variously, and go wherever there is work to be done. 
The same is the case in working upon rigging. But if a man goes 
aft to take the wheel, or for any other purpose which does not 
require him to go to windward, he will go on the lee side of the 
quarter-deck. 

Food, Sleep, &c. — ^The crew eat together in the forecastle, or on 
deck, if they choose, in fine weather. Their food is cooked at the 
galley, and they are expected to go to the galley for it and take it 
below or upon the forecastle. The cook puts the eatables into 
wooden tubs called "kids," and of these there are more or less, 
according to the number of men. The tea or coflfee is served out to 
each man in his tin pot, which he brings to the galley. There is no 
table, and no knives nor forks to the forecastle; but each man 
helps himself, and furnishes his own eating utensils. These are 
usually a tin pot and pan, with an iron spoon. 

The usual time for breakfast is seven bells, that is, half- past 
seven o^clock in the morning. Consequently, the watch below is 
called at seven bells, that they may get breakfast and be ready 
to take the deck at eight o'clock. Sometimes all hands get break- 
fast together at seven bells ; but in bad weather, or if watch and 
watch is given, it is usual for the watch below to breakfast at seven 
bells, and the watch on deck at eight bells, after they are relieved. 
The dinner hour is twelve o^clock, if all hands get dinner together. 
If dinner is got "by the watch," the watch below is called for 
dinner at seven bells (half-past eleven), and the other watch dine 
when they go below, at twelve. 

If all hands are kept in the afternoon, or if both watches get 
supper together, the usual hour is three bells, or half-past five; 
but if supper is got by the watch, three bells is the time for 
one watch and four for the other. 

In bad weather, each watch takes its meals during the watch 
below, as, otherwise, the men would be liable to be called up 
from their meals at any moment. 

As to the time allowed for sleep ; it may be said, generally, that 
a sailor's watch below is at his own disposal to do what he chooses 
in, except, of course, when all hands are called. The meal times, 
and time for washing, mending, reading, writing, &c., must all come 
out of the watch below ; since, whether there is work going forward 
or not, a man is considered as belonging to the ship in his watch on 
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deck. At nigbt, however, especially If watch and watch is noft 
given, it is the custom in most merchant vessels, in good weather, 
to allow the watch to take naps abont the decks, provided one 
of them keeps a look-out, and the rest are so that they can be called 
instantly. This privilege is rather a thing winked at than expressly 
allowed, and if the man who has the look-out falls asleep, or if the 
rest are slow in mustering at a call, they are all obliged to keep 
awake. In bad weather, also, or if near land, or in the track 
of other vessels, this privilege should not be granted. The men in 
each watch usually arrange the helms and look-outs among them- 
selves, so that a man need not have a helm and a look-out 
during the same watch. A man should never go below during 
his watch on deck, without permission; and if he merely steps 
down into the forecastle for an instant, as, to get his jacket, he 
should tell some one, who may speak to him at once, if the watch is 
called upon. 



PART III. 



CHAPTER I. 

LAWS EELATING TO THE PROPERTY OF SHIPS AND THE DUTIES OF 

MASTERS ASD MARINERS. 

Title— Builder's certificate— Bill of sale— Preparatives for re^stry-Owners— First registry 
— Certificate of registry and proYisional certificate— National character— Transfen 
and transmissions — (I.) Ttxm^eri—(2.) ^ofMrnutuMM-Mortgages— Certificates of 
mortgage and of sale— Registry anew, and transfer of registry — (1.) Registry anew—- 
(2.) Trantfer of regutry—VLe^try, miscellaneous — Boats for sea-going ships — Lights 
and fog-signals, Ac— Build and equipment of steam shipa. 

Title — Builder's Certificate — ^Bill of Sale. — The property 
in ships, — either acquired by bnilding or by purchase, — the share or 
shares of a ship, — is always evidenced by written docnments, in the 
case of a newly-built British ship by the builder's certificate, giving 
a true account of the proper denominations and the tonnage of said 
ship, as estimated by him (see the rules for the measurement of 
tonnage. Appendix, Note A), and of the time when, and the place 
where, such ship was built, and the name of the party (if any) on 
whose account he has built the same ; — and in the case of a ship or 
share acquired by purchase (whether a British or foreign built ship), 
the property is proved by the bill of sale, under which the ship or 
share becomes vested in the person requiring to be registered under 
this bill. This bill of sale is the universal instrument of transfer in 
the usages of all maritime countries, and is especially required by 
the British statute law, and a statutory form prescribed (17 and 18 
Vict., c. 104, § 65). Upon the first registry, and in addition to the 
builder's certificate, the party requiring to be registered as owner 
of either a ship or share must make the statutory declaration, and 
deliver the surveyor's certificate to the registrar, both in the forms 
annexed to the act (§ 38, 36). 
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The 55th section of the same enacts, that when a registered ship 
or any share therein is disposed of to persons qualified to be owners 
of British ships, the same must be transferred by bill of sale, con- 
taining the same description of the ship as in the snrveyor^s certifi- 
cate, or snch other description as is sufficient to identify the ship to 
the satisfaction of the registrar ; and this bill of sale must be in the 
form annexed to the act, or as near thereto as circumstances permit, 
and executed by the person transferring in presence of one or more 
attesting witnesses (§ 55). 

Pbepakatttes fob Registry. — The property in a ship is divided 
into sixty-four shai'es, and subject to the provisions with respect to 
joint-owners or owners by transmission, as after-mentioned. Not 
more than thirty-two individuals are entitled to be registered at the 
same time as owners of any one ship; but any number of persons, not 
exceeding five, can be registered as joint- owners of a ship or of a share 
or shares therein. This rule does not affect the beneficial title of 
any number of persons, or of any company represented by or claim- 
ing under or through any registered owner or joint-owner. No 
person is entitled to be registered as owner of any fractional part of 
a share in a ship ; but the joint owners of a ship or of a share or 
shares therein are considered as constituting one person only as 
regards this rule relating to the number of persons entitled to be 
registered as owners ; and joint-owners are not entitled to dispose 
in severalty of any interest in the ship, or share or shares, in 
respect of which they are registered (§ 37). 

A body-corporate can be registered as owner by its corporate 
name (§ 37). 

Preparatory to the first registry of any vessel, her name and the 
name of the port to which she belongs must be painted on a con- 
spicuous part of the stem, on a dark ground in white or yellow 
letters, not less than four inches long. No change must be made in 
the name of a ship so registered ; and no concealment, absence, or 
avoidable obliteration of the names so painted must be permitted, 
except for the purpose of escaping capture by an enemy ; nor must 
the ship be described by or with the knowledge of the owner or 
master by any name other than that by which she is registered. 
And for eveiy breach of these rules, or any of them, the owner and 
master each incur a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 34). 

Also, previous to registry, the ship must be surveyed by a sirr- 
veyor, appointed under the Merchant Shipping Act, who grants a 
certificate in the form A in the schedule annexed to the act, — spe- 
cifying her tonnage, build, and such other particulars as are required 
by the Board of Trade ; and this certificate by the surveyor must be 
delivered to the registrar before registry (§ 36). 
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OwisTEES. — A British ship mast belong wholly to owners of the 
following description : — 

(1.) Natural-born British subjects; but no natural-bom subject 
who has taken the oath of allegiance to any foreign sovereign or 
state can be such an owner, unless, subsequently to his taking that 
oath, he has taken the oath of allegiance to her Majesty, and, during 
the whole period of his being an owner, is and continues to be resi* 
dent in some place within her Majesty's dominions,— or, if not so 
resident, member of a British factory, or partner of a bouse actually 
carrying on business in the United Kingdom, or in some other place 
within her Majesty's dominions. 

(2.) Persons made denizens by letters of denization, or natural- 
ised by or pursuant to any act of the Imperial Legislature, or by or 
pursuant to any act or ordinance of the proper legislative authority 
in any British possession ; but such persons must be, during the 
whole period of their so being owners, resident in some place within 
her Majesty's dominions; or if not so resident, members of a 
British factory, or partners in a house actually carrying on business 
in the United Kingdom, or in some other place within her Majesty's 
dominions, and who have taken the oath of allegiance to her Ma- 
jesty subsequent to the period of their being so made denizens or 
naturalised. 

(3.) Bodies corporate, established under, and subject to the laws 
of, and having their principal place of business in the United King- 
dom, or some British possession (§ 18). 

No notice of any trust, express, implicit, or constructive, can be 
entered in the register-book, or is receivable by the registrar (§ 48). 

FiKST Registey. — Every application for the registry of a ship 
must, in the case of individuals, be made by the person requiring to 
be registered as owner, or by some one or more of such persons, if 
more than one, or by his or their duly authorised agent ; and in the 
case of a body corporate, by their duly qualified agent. The 
authority of this agent, when appointed by individuals, must be 
testified by some writing under the hand of the appointees ; and, 
when by a corporate body, by some instrument under the common 
seal of that body (§ 86). 

No person can be registered as owner of a ship, or of any share 
therein, until he has made and subscribed the declaration in the 
form B in the schedule annexed to the act, referring to the foresaid 
ceitificate of the surveyor, and containing : (1.) A statement of his 
qualification to be an owner of a British ship : (2.) A statement of 
the time when, and the place where, the ship was built ; or, (if 
foreign built, and the time and place of building not known), a 
statement that she is foreign built, and that he does not know tl\& 
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time and place of ber building ; and, in addition, in tbe case of a 
foreign ship, a statement of her foreign name ; or, in the case of a 
ship condemned, a statement of the time and place, and coart at 
and by which she was condemned : (8.) A statement of the name 
of the master : (4.) A statement of the number of shares of which 
the party is entitled to be registered as owner : (5.) A denial that, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, any unqualified person, or 
body of persons, is entitled, as owner, to any legal or beneficial 
interest in such ship, or share therein. And this declaration of 
ownership must be made and subscribed in presence of the registrar, 
if the party making the declaration resides within five miles of the 
port of registry ; but, if beyond that distance, in presence of any 
registrar, or of any justice of the peace (§ 38). 

A similar declaration is required to be made and subscribed, in 
the same manner, by the secretary or other duly appointed public 
officer of a body corporate entitled to be registered as the owner of 
a ship, or of any share therein (§ 39). 

These requisites being duly complied with, viz., the painting of 
the name and port, the builder^s certificate, of a British bailt ship, 
the surveyor's certificate, and the owner's declaration, the registrar 
then enters in the register-book the following particulars relating to 
that ship : (1.) The name of the ship, and of the port to which she 
belongs : (2.) The details as to her tonnage, baild, and description 
comprised in the surveyor's certificate : (3.) Tbe several particulars 
as to her origin stated in the declaration or declarations of owner- 
ship : (4.) The names and descriptions of her registered owner or 
owners, and, if there is more than one, the proportions iu which they 
are interested in the ship (§ 42). 

In every British registered ship, the number denoting the ascer- 
tained register tonnage, and the number of her certificate of registry, 
must be deeply, or otherwise permanently, marked on her main 
beam, and must be so continued : and if, at any time, it censes to 
be so continued, the ship is no longer to be recognised as a British 
ship (§ 25). Whenever the tonnage of a ship is thus asceitaiued 
and registered, the same is thenceforth deemed to be the tonnage of 
that ship, and must be repeated in every subsequent registry thereof, 
unless any alteration is made in the form or capacity of the ship, or 
unless it is discovered that her tonnage has been erroneously calcu- 
lated ; in either of which cases the ship must be remeasured, and 
her tonnage determined, and registered according to the rules of the 
act (§ 26). 

Every British ship must be registered in manner foresaid, except, 
(1.) Ships dnly registered before the act came into operation : (2.) 
Ships not exceeding fifteen tons' burthen, employed solely in naviga- 
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tion on the rivers or coasts of the United Kingdom, or on the rivers 
or coasts of some British possession within which the managing 
owners reside : (8.) Ships not exceeding thirty tons' burthen, and 
not having a whole or fixed deck, and employed solely in fishing or 
trading coastwise on the shores of Newfoundland, or parts adjacent 
thereto, or in the Gulf of St Laurence, or on such portion of the 
coasts of Canada, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, as lie bordering 
onthat gulf (§ 19). 

Certificate or Registry and Provisional Certhtcate. — ^When 
the registry of a ship has been completed, as now mentioned, the 
registrar grants a certificate of registry in the form D, as in the 
schedule annexed to the act, comprising the following particulars : 
(1.) The name of the ship and of the port to which she belongs : 
(2.) The details as to her tonnage, build, and description, comprised 
in the surveyor's certificate : (3.) The name of her master : (4.) The 
several particulars as to her origin stated in the declaration or de- 
clarations of ownership: (5.) The names and descriptions of her 
registered owner or owners ; and, if more than one, the proportions 
in which they are respectively interested, indorsed on the certificate 
(§ 44). This certificate of registry must be used only for the law- 
ful navigation of the ship^ and is not subject to detention by reason 
of any title, lien, charge, or interest whatsoever, which any owner, 
mortgagee, or other person may have, or claim to have, on or in the 
ship described in the certificate (§ 50). 

If the master or owner of the ship uses, or attempts to use, for 
the navigation of that ship, a certificate of registry not legally granted 
in respect of that ship, he is guilty of a misdemeanor, and it is law- 
ful for any commissioned ofScer, on full pay, in her Majesty's 
military or naval service, or any British officer of customs, or any 
British consular officer, to seize and detain that ship, and to bring 
her for adjudication before the High Court of Admiralty in England 
or Ireland, or any court having admiralty jurisdiction in her Majesty's 
dominions. If that court is of opinion that this use, or attempt at 
use, had taken place, the court pronounces the ship, with her tackle, 
apparel, and furniture, to be forfeited to her Majesty ; and can award 
such portion of the proceeds arising from the sale thereof, as it may 
think just, to the officer bringing in the same for adjudication 
(§ 52). 

With the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs, the registrar 
may, upon the delivery up to him of a former certificate, grant a new 
certificate in place of the one so delivered up (§ 47). 

If any person whatever, whether interested or not in the ship, 
refuses, on request, to deliver up the certificate of registry, when in 
his possession, or under his control, to the person for the time heAs\% 
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entitled to the custody thereof, for the purposes of the lawful navi- 
gation of the ship, or to any registrar, officer of customs, or other 
person legally entitled to require such delivery, it is lawful for any 
justice, by warrant under his hand and seal, or for any court capable 
of taking cognizance of such matter, to cause the person so refusing 
to appear before him, and to be examined touching his refusal. 
Unless it is proved to the satisfaction of the justice or court, that 
there was reasonable cause for his refusal, the offender Incurs a 
penalty not exceeding £100 ; but, if it is made to appear to the 
justice or court that the certificate is lost, the party complained of 
is discharged, and the justice or court thereupon certify that the 
certificate of registry is lost (§ 50). If the person charged with 
the detainer or refusal is proved to have absconded, so that the 
warrant of the justice or process of the court cannot be served upon 
him, or if he persist in his refusal to deliver the certificate, the 
justice or court certify the fact, and the same proceedings can then 
be taken as in the case of a certificate of registry mislaid, lost, or 
destroyed, or as near thereto as circumstances permit (§ 51). 

If any registered ship is either actually or constructively lost, 
taken by the enemy, burnt, or broken up ; or if, by reason of a 
transfer to any persons not qualified to be owners of British ships, 
or of any other matter or thing, that ship ceases to be a British 
ship ; every person who, at the time of the occurrence of any of 
these events, owns such ship, or any share therein, must, immedi- 
ately upon obtaining knowledge of any sueh occurrence, — and if no 
notice thereof has already been given to the registrar at her port of 
registry, give such notice to him, and he immediately makes an 
entry thereof in his register-book. Except in cases where the certi- 
ficate of registry is lost or destroyed, the master of every ship so 
circumstanced must immediately, if such event occurs in port, but if 
it occurs elsewhere, then within ten days after his arrival in port, 
deliver the certificate of registry of his ship to the registrar ; or, if 
there is no registrar, to the British consular officer at that port; 
and the registrar, if not himself the registrar of her port of registry, 
forthwith forwards the certificate so delivered to him, to the regis- 
trar of the ship's port of registry. Every owner and master who, 
without reasonable cause, makes default in obeying these provisions, 
incurs, for each ofience, a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 53). 

In the event of the certificate of registry being mislaid, lost, or 
destroyed, if this occurs in any port in the United Kingdom, the 
ship being registered in the United Kingdom, or at any port in any 
British possession, the ship being registered in the same British 
possession, then the registrar of her port of registry can grant a new 
certificate of registry in lieu of, and as a substitute for, her original 
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certificate. Bat, if such an event occurs elsewhere, the master, or 
some other person having a knoy^ledge of the circumstances, must 
make a declaration before the registrar of any port having a British 
registrar, at which the ship is at the time, or first arrives after the 
mislaying, loss, or destruction ; and this declaration must state the 
facts of the case, and the names and descriptions of the registered 
owners of the ship, to the best of the declarant^s knowledge and 
belief. Thereupon, the registrar grants a provisional certificate as 
near to the form, appointed by the Merchant Shipping Act as cir- 
cumstances permit, and he inserts therein, a statement of the chr- 
cumstances under which this provisional certificate is granted (§ 48). 

Within ten days after the first subsequent arrival of the ship at 
her port of discharge, if she is registered in the United Kingdom, or 
if registered elsewhere, at her port of discharge in the British pos* 
session within which her port of registry is situate, this provisional 
certificate must be delivered up to the registrar thereof, who there- 
upon grants a new one, as near to the form appointed by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act as circumstances permit ; and if the master 
neglects to deliver up this certificate within the above time, he incurs 
a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 49). 

If a ship becomes the property of persons qualified to be owners 
of British ships, at any foreign port, the British consular officer 
resident at that port can grant the master of the ship, upon his 
application, a provisional certificate, stating the name of the ship, 
the time and place of her purchase, and the names of her purchasers ; 
the name of her master; the best particulars as to her tonnage, 
build, and description, that he is able to obtain ; and he forwards a 
copy of this certificate, at the first convenient opportunity, to the 
Commissioners of Customs in London. This certificate possesses 
the same force as a certificate of registry, until the expiration of six 
months, or until such earlier time as the ship arrives at some port 
where there is a British registrar ; but upon the expiration of this 
time, or upon the arrival in such a port, this certificate becomes 
void (§ 64). 

National Character. — The requisites of a British ship, as to the 
ownership (§ 18), the registering (§ 19), and the marking of the 
tonnage, and of the number of the certificate (§ 26), have been 
already noticed ; and no officer of customs can grant a clearance or 
transire for any ship required by the act to be registered, for the 
purpose of enabling her to proceed to sea as a British ship, unless 
the master, upon'being required so to do, produces to him her cer- 
tificate of registry; and if she attempts to proceed to sea as a 
British ship, without a clearance or transire, the officer can detain 
her until such certificate is produced to him (§ 19). 
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Whenever a registered ship is so altered as not to correspond with 
the particulars relating to her tonnage or description (§ 84), she is 
to be registered anew, in the same manner in all respects as reqaired 
on the first registry, or an indorsement of the alteration made as 
directed by the act (§ 84, 85) ; and on failure of sach registry 
anew, or registry of alteration of a ship so altered, that ship is 
deemed not doly registered, and can no longer be recognised as a 
British ship (§ 87). 

No officer of enstoms can grant a clearance or transire for any 
ship, until the master has declared to that officer the name of the 
nation to which she claims that she belongs, and thereupon the officer 
inscribes this name on the clearance or transire ; and if she attempts 
to proceed to sea without such clearance or transire, any customs* 
officer can detain her until this declaration is made (§ 102). 

The offences now to be mentioned are punishable as follows : — 

(1.) If any person uses the British flag and assumes the British 
national character on board any ship owned, in whole or in part^ 
by any person not entitled by law to own British ships, — for the 
purpose of making that ship appear to be a British ship, — unless 
this assumption has been made for the purpose of escaping capture 
by an enemy, or by a foreign ship of war in exercise of some belli- 
gerent right, and, in any proceeding for enforcing any such forfeit- 
ure, the burden of proving a title to use the British flag, and assume 
the British national character, lies upon the person using and 
assuming the same. 

(2.) If the master or owner of a British ship does, or permits to 
be done, any matter or thing, — or carries, or permits to be carried, 
any papers or documents, — with intent to conceal the British cha- 
racter of his ship from any person entitled by British law to inquire 
into the same, — or to assume a foreign character,-— or with intent 
to deceive any person as last mentioned, — that ship is forfeited to 
her Majesty ; and if the master commits,— or is privy to the com- 
mission of the offence, — he is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

(3.) If any unqualified person,^-except in case of transmitted 
interests, as mentioned in the following section, — acquires as owner, 
any interest, either legal or beneficial, in a ship using a British flag, 
and assuming the British character,— *his interest is forfeited to her 
Majesty. 

(4.) If any person, on behalf of himself or any other person or 
body of persons, wilfully makes a false declaration touching the 
qualification of himself, or any such other person or body of persons, 
to own British ships or shares therein, the declarant is guilty of a 
misdemeanor ; and the ship or share, in respect of which this de- 
claration is made, — ^if the same has not been forfeited under the 
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foregoiDg proyision, — is, to the extent of the interest therein of 
the person making the declaration, forfeited to her Majesty, — un- 
less it is shewn that he had no authority to make the same, of the 
parties on whose behalf the declaration was made. 

And, in order that the foregoing provisions as to forfeitures may be 
carried into effect, it is lawful for any commissioned officer on full 
pay in the military or naval service of her Majesty, — or any British 
officer of customs, — or any British consular officer, — to seize and 
detain any ship which has, — either wholly, or as to any share 
therein, become subject to forfeiture, as aforesaid, — and to bring her 
for adjudication before the High Court of Admiralty in England or 
Ireland, or any court having admii-alty jurisdiction in her Majesty's 
dominions. Thereupon that court can make such order in the case 
as it may think fit, — and can award to the officer bringing in the same 
for adjudication such portion of the proceeds of the sale of any for- 
feited ship or share as it may think right (§ 103). No officer as 
aforesaid is responsible, — either civilly or criminally, — ^to any per- 
son whomsoever, in respect of the seizure or detention of any ship 
that has been seized or detained by him in pursuance of the fore- 
going provisions, notwithstanding such ship is not brought in for 
adjudication,— or, if so brought in, is declared not to be liable to 
forfeiture, — if it is shewn to the satisfaction of the judge or court 
before whom any trial relating to such ship, or her seizure or deten-> 
tion, is held, that there were reasonable grounds for that seizure 
or detention. But, if no such grounds are shewn, the judge or 
court can award payment of costs and damages to any party ag- 
grieved, and make such order in the premises as it thinks just 
(§ 104). 

If any colours, — usually worn by her Majesty's ships, — or any 
colours resembling those of her Majesty,— or any distinctive 
national colours, — except the red ensign usually worn by mer- 
chant's ships, — or any pendant usually carried by her Majesty's 
ships, — or any pendant in anywise resembling such pendant, — are 
or is hoisted on board any ship belonging to any subject of her 
Majesty, without warrant for so doing from her Majesty or from the 
Admiralty, — the master of that ship or boat, — or the owner thereof, 
if on board the same, — and every other person hoisting, or join- 
ing or assisting in hoisting the same, — incurs, for each offence, a 
penalty not exceeding £500. It is lawful for any officer on full 
pay in the military or naval service of her Majesty, — or any British 
officer of customs, — or any British consular officer, — to board any 
such boat or ship, and to take away any such jack, colours, or pen- 
dant, which are forfeited to her Majesty (§ 106). 

Whenever it is declared by the Merchant Shipping Act^ tU^t. ^ 
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ship belonging to any person or body corporate, qaalified, according 
to that act, to be owners of British ships, shall not be recognised 
as a British ship, that ship is not entitled to any benefits, privi- 
leges, advantages, or protection usually enjoyed by British ships, 
and is not entitled to use the British flag, or assume the British 
national character ; but, so far as regards the payment of dues,—* 
the liability to pains and penalties, — and the punishment of oflfences 
commited on board, or by any person belonging to her, — that ship 
is to be dealt with in the same manner, in all respects, as if she 
were a recognised British ship (§ 106). 

Transfebs and Transmissions. — (1.) Transfers. — When a regis- 
tered ship or any share therein is disposed of to persons qualified 
to be owners of British ships, — the same must be transferred by bill 
of sale, which must contain the same description of the ship as is 
contained in the surveyor's certificate, or such other description as is 
sufficient to identify the ship to the satisfaction of the registrar ; 
and this bill of sale must be in the form E in the schedule annexed 
to the act, or as near thereto as circumstances permit, and must be 
executed by the transferer in presence of, and be attested by, one 
witness (§ 66). 

No individual is entitled to be registered as transferee of a ship, 
or any share therein, until he has made a declaration in the form F 
in the schedule annexed to the act, stating his qualification to be 
registered as owner of a share in a British ship, and containing a 
denial similar to the denial before required (§ 38), to be contained 
in a declaration of ownership by an original owner. No body cor- 
porate is entitled to be registered as transferee of a ship, or any 
share therein, until the secretary, or other duly appointed public 
officer of that body, has made a declaration in the form G in the 
schedule annexed to the act, stating the name of the body corpo- 
rate, such circumstances of its constitution and business as prove it 
to be qualified to own a British ship, and containing a denial similar 
to the denial before required to be contained in a declaration of 
ownership made on behalf of a body corporate (§ 30). In the case 
of an individual, if he resides within five miles of the custom-house 
of the port of registry, this declaration must be made in the presence 
of the registrar ; but if beyond that distance, in the presence of any 
registrar, or of any justice of the peace ; and in the case of a body 
corporate, the declaration must be made in the presence of the 
registrar of the port of registry (§ 66). 

Every bill of sale for the transfer of any registered ship, or of any 
share therein, must be produced, when duly executed, to the regis- 
trar of tk«e port at which the ship is registered, with the foresaid 
declaration required to be made by the transferee. Thereupon the 
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registrar enters in the register-book the name of the transferee as 
owner of the ship or share comprised in the bill of sale, and indorses 
on the bill of sale the fact of that entry having been made, with the 
date and honr thereof. All bills of sale of any ship or shares in a 
ship are entered in the register-book in the order of their produc- 
tion to the registrar (§ 67). 

Whenever any change takes place in the registered ownership of 
a ship, then, if that change occars at a time when the ship is at her 
port of registry, the master must forthwith deliver the certificate of 
registry to the registrar, who indorses thereon a memorandum of the 
change; but, if the change occurs during the absence of the ship 
from her port of registry, then, upon her first return to that port, 
the master must deliver the certificate of registry to the registrar, 
and he indorses thereon a like memorandum of the change. Or, if 
she previously arrives at any port where there is a British registrar, 
he, upon being advised by the registrar of her port of registry of the 
change having taken place, indorses a like memorandum thereof on 
the certificate of registry ; and, for that purpose, he can require the 
certificate to be delivered to him, so that the ship be not thereby 
detained. Any master who fails to deliver to the registrar the 
certificate of registry as above required, incurs a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £100 (§ 46). 

(2.) Transmissions. — If the property in a ship, or in any share 
therein, becomes transmitted in consequence of the death, bank- 
ruptcy, or insolvency of any registered owner, or in consequence of 
the marriage of any female registered owner, or by any lawful means 
other than by transfer according to the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, these transmissions must be authenticated by a de- 
claration of the person to whom the property has been transmitted, 
made in the form H in the schedule annexed to the act, and con- 
taining the several particulars required to be contained in the decla- 
ration of a transferee, or as near thereto as circumstances permit, and, 
in addition, a statement describing the manner in which, and the 
person to whom, the property has been transmitted. If the de- 
clarant resides at, or within, five miles of the custom-house of the 
port of registry, this declaration must be made and subscribed in the 
presence of the registrar ; but, if beyond that distance, in the presence 
of any registrar, or of any justice of the peace (§ 58). 

If this transmission has taken place by virtue of the bankruptcy 
or insolvency of any registered owner, the said declaration must be 
accompanied by such evidence as may, for the time being, be receiv- 
able in courts of justice as proof of the title of the person claiming 
under any bankruptcy or insolvency. If the transmission has taken 
place by virtue of the marriage of a female owner, the said decUx^.- 

K 
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tion must be accompanied by a copy of the register of the marriage, 
or other legal evideace of the celebration thereof, and must declare 
the identity of the female owner ; and, if the transmission has taken 
place by virtue of any testamentary instrument, or by intestacy, 
then, in England, Wales, and Ireland, the said declaration must be 
accompanied by the probate of the will, or the letters of administra- 
tion, or an official extract therefrom ; and, in Scotland, or in any 
British possession, by the will, or any copy thereof, that may be 
evidence by the laws of Scotland, or of such possession, or by letters 
of administration, or any copy thereof, or by such other document 
as may, by the laws of Scotland, or of such possession, be receivable 
by the courts of judicature thereof, as proof of the person entitled 
upon an intestacy (§ 59). 

Upon receipt of the declaration so accompanied as aforesaid, the 
registrar enters the name of the person or persons entitled under such 
transmission in the register-book as owner or owners of the ship or 
share therein, in respect of which the transmission has taken place ; 
and if more than one, these persons, however numerous, are considered 
as one person only, as regards the rule before mentioned, relating to 
the number of persons entitled to be registered as owners (§ 60). 

Whenever any property in a ship or share of a ship becomes 
vested, — by transmission on the death of any owner, or on the mar- 
riage of any female owner, — ^in any person not qusdified to be the 
owner of British ships, if the ship is registered in England or Ireland, 
it is lawful for the Court of Chancery, — if in Scotland, for the Court 
of Session, — or if in any British possession, for any court possessing 
the principal civil jurisdiction within such possession, — upon an 
application made by or on behalf of the unqualified person, to order 
a sale to be made of the property so transmitted, and to direct the 
proceeds of the sale, after deducting the expense thereof, to be paid 
to the person entitled under such transmission, or otherwise as the 
court may direct. It is in the discretion of the court to make or 
refuse any such order for sale, and to annex thereto any terms or 
conditions, and to require any evidence in support of the application 
it may think fit, and generally to act in the premises in such manner 
as the justice of the case requires (§ 62). 

Every order for a sale made by a court, as aforesaid, must con- 
tain a declaration vesting the right to transfer the ship or share so 
to be sold in some person or persons named by the court, and 
thereupon the nominee or nominees are entitled to transfer such ship 
or share, in the same manner,' and to the same extent, as if be or 
they were the registered owner or owners of the same. Every 
registrar must obey the requisition of such nominee or nominees in 
respect of any transfer, to the same extent as he would be compellable 
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to obey the requisition of any registered owner or owners of such 
ship or share (§ 63). 

Every application for sale must be made within four weeks after 
the occurrence of the event on which the transmission has taken 
place, or within such further time as the court may allow ; — ^thls 
further time not to exceed, in any case, one year from the date of 
that occurrence. And in the event of no such application being 
made within the foresaid period, or of the court refusing to accede 
thereto, tlie ship or share so transmitted is forfeited in the same 
manner as before mentioned, with respect to interests acquired by 
unqualified owners in ships using a British flag and assuming the 
British character (§ 64). 

It is lawful, in England and Ireland, for the Court of Chancery, — 
in Scotland, for the Court of Session, — and in any British posses- 
sion, for the court possessing the principal jurisdiction within such 
possession, without prejudice to any other power the court may 
possess, — ^upon the summary application of any interested person, 
made either by petition or otherwise, and either ex parte or upon 
service of notice on any other person, as the court may direct, — to 
issue an order prohibiting, for a time to be named in that order, any 
dealing with such ship or share. It is in the power of the court to 
make or refuse any such order, and to annex thereto any terms or 
conditions it may think fit, and to discharge such order when 
granted, with or without costs, and generally to act in the premises 
in such manner as the justice of the case requires. Every registrar, 
without being made a party to the proceedings, upon being served 
with such order, or a copy thereof, must obey the same (§ 65). 

Mortgages. — ^A registered ship, or share therein, may be made a 
security for a loan or other valuable consideration ; and the instrument 
creating this security, termed m the Merchant Shipping Act a mort- 
gage, must be in the form I in the schedule annexed to that act, or 
as near thereto as chrcumstances permit. On the production of an 
instrument of mortgage, the registrar of the port at which the ship 
is registered must record the same in the register-book (§ 66). 
Every such mortgage is recorded by the registrar in the order of 
time in which the same is produced to him for that purpose ; and, 
by memorandum under his hand, the registrar notifies on the instru- 
ment of mortgage that the same has been recorded by him, 
stating the date and hour of such record (§ 67). If there is more 
than one mortgage registered of the same ship or share therein, the 
mortgagees are entitled, notwithstanding any express, implied, or 
constructive notice, in priority, one over the other, according to the 
date at which such instrument is recorded, and not according to the 
date of each Instrument itself (§ 69). 
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A mortgagee is not, by reason of bis mortgage, deemed to be tbe 
owner of a ship or any share therein, nor is the mortgagor deemed 
to have ceased to be owner of the mortgaged ship or share, except 
in so far as may be necessary for making snch ship or share avail- 
able as a secnrity for the mortgage (§ 70). Every registered mort- 
gagee has power absolutely to dispose of the ship or share in respect 
of which he is registered, and to give effectual receipts for the pur- 
chase money. But if there are more persons than one registered as 
mortgagees of the same ship or share, no subsequent mortgagee can, 
without the concurrence of every prior mortgagee, sell such ship or 
share, except under the order of some court capable of taking cog- 
nisance of such matters (§ 71). 

No registered mortgage of any ship, or share therein, is affected 
by any act of bankruptcy,* committed by the mortgagor, after the 
date of the record of that mortgage, notwithstanding the mortgagor 
may, at the time of his becoming bankrupt, have in his possession 
and disposition, and be reputed owner of such ship, or share thereof ; 
and such mortgage is preferred to any right, claim, or interest in 
that ship, or any share thereof, which may belong to the assignees f 
of the bankrupt (§ 72). 

Whenever any registered mortgage has been discharged, on pro- 
duction of the mortgage deed, with a receipt for the mortgage money 
indorsed thereon, duly signed and attested, the registrar makes an 
entry in the register-book, to the effect that the mortgage has been 
discharged ; and, upon this entry being made, the estate, if any, 
which passed to the mortgagee, vests in the same person or persons, 
in whom, having regard to intervening acts and circumstances, if 
any, the same would have vested if no such mortgage had ever been 
made (§ 68). 

A registered mortgage of a ship, or share in a ship, can be trans- 
ferred to any person, and the instrument creating the transfer must 
be in the form E in the schedule annexed to the act ; and on the 
production of this instrument, the registrar enters in the register- 
book, the name of the transferee or mortgagee of the ship, or shares 
therein mentioned, and, by memorandum under his hand, he records 
on the instrument of transfer, that the same has been recorded by 
him, stating the date and hour of such record (§ 73). 

If the interest of a mortgage in any ship, or in any share therein, 
becomes transmitted in consequence of death, bankruptcy, or in- 
solvency, or in consequence of the marriage of any female mortgagee, 

* Certain acts done, or permitted to be done, by or against a trader, which render him 
ft bankrupt in the eye of the law, and which acts are enumerated in the English Bankrupt 
statute, 12 and 13 Vict^ c. 106, § 67- § 86. 

t Parties chosen by the creditors in whom the bankmpt's estate is Tested. 
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or by any lawfal means, other than by a transfer according to the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, — this transmission mnst be 
authenticated by a declaration of the party to whom the interest has 
been transmitted, made in the form L in the schedule annexed to the 
act, and containing a statement describing the manner in which, and 
the party to whom, the property has been transmitted. If the de- 
clarant resides at, or within, five miles of the custom-house of the 
port of registry, this declaration must be made and subscribed in 
the presence of the registrar, but, if beyond that distance, in the 
presence of any registrar, or of any justice of the peace, and must 
be accompanied by such evidence as is before required to authen« 
ticate a corresponding transmission of property from one registered 
owner to another (§ 74). 

Upon the receipt of this declaration, and the production of such 
evidence as aforesaid, the registrar enters the name of the person or 
persons entitled under that transmission, in the register-book, as 
mortgagee or mortgagees of the ship, or share, in respect of which 
such transmission has taken place (§ 75). 

Certificates op'Mortgaqe axd Sale. — If any registered owner 
is desirous of disposing, by way of mortgage or sale, of the ship, or 
share, in respect of which he is registei'ed, at any place out of the 
country or possession in which her port of registry is situate, he can 
apply to the registrar, who, thereupon, enables him to do so, by 
granting the certificates as aftermentioned, called respectively 
*' Certificates of Mortgage," or " Certificates of Sale," according as 
they purport to give a power to mortgage, or a power to sell 
(§ 76). 

Previously to any certificate of mortgage or sale being granted, 
applicant must state to the registrar, to be by him entered in the 
register-book, the following particulars : — 

(1.) The names of the persons by whom the power mentioned in 
the certificate is to be exercised, and, in the case of a mortgage, 
the maximum amount of charge to be created, if it is intended to fix 
any such maximum ; and, in the case of a sale, the minimum price 
at which a sale is to be made, if it is intended to fix any such 
minimum : 

(2.) The specific place or places where this power is to be exer- 
cised, or, if no place be specified, then, that it may be exercised any 
where, subject to the provisions aftermentioned : 

(3.) The limit of time within which this power may be exercised 

(§ 77). 

No certificate of mortgage or sale can be granted, so as to authorise 
any mortgage or sale to be made, at any place within the United 
Bangdom, if the ship's port of registry is in tha XI\3i\\fc^'^\i^^^^> ^-t 
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at any place within the same British possession, if the port of registry 
is within a British possession, or by any person not named in the 
certificate (§ 78). 

Certificates of mortgage and sale are respectirely in the forms M 
and N in the schedale annexed to the act, and contain a statement 
of the foregoing particalars directed to be entered in the register- 
book, and, in addition thereto, an enumeration of any registered 
mortgages or certificates of mortgage or sale affecting the ships, or 
shares, in respect of which these certificates are given (§ 79). 

The following rules mast be observed as to certificates of mort- 
gage:— 

(1.) The power mnst be exercised in conformity with the direc- 
tions contained in the certicfiate : 

(2.) A record of every mortgage made thereunder must be indorsed 
thereon by the registrar, or British consular ofiicer : 

(3.) No mortgage, bond fide made thereunder, can be Impeached 
by reason of the party by whom the power was given, dying before 
the making of the mortgage : 

(4.) Whenever the certificate contains a specification of the place 
or places at which, and a limit of time (not exceeding twelve months) 
within which the power is to be exercised, no mortgage bond fide 
made to a mortgagee without notice, can be impeached by reason of 
the bankruptcy or insolvency of the person by whom the power was 
given: 

(5.) Every mortgage so registered as aforesaid on the certificate, 
has priority over all mortgages of the same ship, or share, created 
subsequently to the date of the entry of the certificate in the register- 
book ; and if there are more mortgages than one so indorsed, the 
respective mortgagees claiming thereunder, notwithstanding any ex- 
press, implied, or constructive notice, are entitled one before the 
other, according to the date at which a record of each instrument is 
indorsed on the certificate, and not according to the date of the 
instrument creating the mortgage : 

(6.) Subject to the foregoing rules, every mortgagee whose mort- 
gage is registered on the certificate, has the same rights and powers, 
and is subject to the same liabilities, as he would have had, and been 
subject to, if his mortgage had been registered in the register-book 
instead if on the certificate : 

(7.) The discharge of any mortgage so registered on the certifi- 
cate, can be indorsed thereon by any registrar or British consular 
officer, upon the production of such evidence as is required by the 
act to be produced to the registrar on the entry of a discharge of a 
mortgage in the register- book ; and, upon such indorsement being 
made, the estate, if any, which passed to the mortgagee, vests in 
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the same person or persons in whom the same would, — having regard 
to intervening acts and circumstances, (if any), — have vested if no 
such mortgage had been made : 

(8.) Upon the delivery of any certificate of mortgage to the 
registrar by whom it was granted, — he, after recording in the 
register-book, in such manner as to preserve its priority, — any 
unsatisfied mortgage registered thereon, cancels such certificate, and 
enters the fact of the cancellation in the register-book ; and every 
certificate so cancelled is void to all intents (§ 80). 

The following rules must be observed as to certificates of sale : — 

(1.) No such certificate can be granted except for the sale of an 
entire ship : 

(2.) The power must be exercised in conformity with the direc- 
tions contained in the certificate : 

(3.) No sale bond fide made to a purchaser for a valuable con- 
sideration, can be impeached by reason of the person by whom the 
power was given, dying before the making of such sale : 

(4.) Whenever the certificate contains a specification of the place 
or places at which, and a limit of time (not exceeding twelve 
months) within which the power is to be exercised, — no sale hond 
fide made to a purchaser for a valuable consideration without notice, 
can be impeached by reason of the bankruptcy or insolvency of the 
person by whom the power was given : 

(5.) Any transfer made to a person qualified to be the owner of 
British ships, must be by bill of sale in the form before men- 
tioned, or as near theretb as circumstances permit : 

(6.) If the ship is sold to a party qualified to hold British ships, 
the ship must be registered anew; but notice of all mortgages 
enumerated on the certificate of sale must be entered in the register- 
book: 

(7.) Previously to such registry anew, there must be produced 
to the registrar required to make the same the bill of sale by which 
the ship is transferred, the certificate of sale, and the certificate of 
registry of the ship : 

(8.) The last-mentioned registrar retains the certificates of sale 
and registry, — and, after having indorsed on both these instruments 
an entry of the fact of a sale having taken place, he forwards the 
certificates to the registrar of the port appearing on them to be the 
former port of registry of the ship, — and, thereupon, this last men- 
tioned registrar makes a memorandum of the sale in his register- 
book, and the registry ctf the ship in that book is considered as 
closed, — except, as far as relates to any unsatisfied mortgages, or 
existing certificates of mortgage entered therein : 

(9.) On this registry anew, the description of tha %\i\^ <i«vj^sckft&^ 
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in her original certificate of registry can be transferred to the new 
register-book, without her being re- surveyed, and the declaration to 
be made by the purchaser is the same as would require to be made 
by any ordinary transferee : 

(10.) If the ship is sold to a party not qualified to be the owner 
of a British ship, the bill of sale by which the ship is tranferred, 
the certificate of sale, and the certificate of registry, must be pro- 
duced to some registrar or consular oflScer, who retains the certifi- 
cates of sale and registry, — and, having indorsed thereon the fact 
of the ship having been sold to persons not qualified to be owners 
of British ships, he forwards these certificates to the registrar of 
the port appearing on the certificate of registry to be the port of 
registry of that ship ; and, thereupon, this last-mentioned registrar 
makes a memorandum of the sale in his register-book, and the 
registry of the ship in that book is considered as closed, — except 
so far as relates to any unsatisfied mortgages or existing certificates 
of mortgage entered therein : 

(11.) If, upon a sale being made to an unqualified person, any 
default is made in the production of these certificates as mentioned 
in the last rule, that unqualified person is considered, by British 
law, as having acquired no title to nor interest in the ship ; and, 
further, the party upon whose application the certificate was 
granted, and the persons exercising the power, each incurs a 
penalty not exceeding £100: 

(12.) If no sale is made in conformity with the certificate of 
sale, that certificate must be delivered to the registrar, \)j whom 
the same was granted, — and, thereupon, that registrar cancels it, 
and enters the fact of this cancellation in the register-book ; and 
every certificate so cancelled, is void to all intents (§ 581). 

Upon proof, at any time, to the satisfaction of the Commissioners 
of Customs, that any certificate of mortgage or sale is lost, or so 
obliterated as to be useless, and that the powers thereby given have 
never been exercised, or, if they have been exercised, — then, upon 
proof of the several matters and things that have been done there- 
under, it is lawful for the registrar, with the sanction of the commis- 
sioners, as circumstances may require, either to issue a new certifi- 
cate, or to direct such entries to be made in the register-book, or 
such other matter or thing to be done, as might have been made or 
done, if no such loss or obliteration had taken place (§ 82). 

The registered owner for the time being, of any ship or share 
therein, in respect of which a certificate of mortgage or sale has 
been granted, specifying the place or places where the power thereby 
given is to be exercised, — can, by an instrument under his hand, in 
the form in the schedule annexed to the act, or as near thereto as 
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circnmstances pennit, authorise the registrar by whom that certifi- 
cate was granted, to give notice to the registrar or consular officer, 
registrars or consular officers, at such place or places, that this cer- 
tificate is revoked, and notice must be given accordingly. All 
registrars or consular officers receiving such notice, must record the 
same, and exhibit the same to all persons who may apply to them 
for the purpose of effecting or obtaining a mortgage or transfer 
under the said certificate of mortgage or sale ; and, after such notice 
has been so recorded, the said certificate, so far as concerns any 
mortgage or sale to be made at that place, is deemed to be revoked, 
and of no effect ; and every registrar or consular officer recording 
any such notice, must thereupon state to the registrar, by whom the 
certificate was granted, whether any previous exercise of the power 
to which the certificate refers, has taken place (§ 83). 

REGiSTRr Anew and Transfek of Registky. — (1.) Registry 
anew. — When any registered ship is so altered as not to correspond 
with the particulars relating to her tonnage or description contained 
in her register- book, then, if this alteration is made at a port where 
is a registrar, the registrar of that port ; but if made elsewhei^, the 
registrar of the first port having a registrar at which the ship 
arrives after her alteration, must, on application made to him, and 
on the receipt of a certificate from the proper surveyor, specifying the 
nature of the alteration, either retain the old certificate of registry 
and grant a new certificate of registry, containing a description of 
the ship as altered, or indorse on the existing certificate a memo- 
randum of such alteration, and subscribe his name to this indorse- 
ment. If the registrar to whom this application is made, is the 
registrar of the ship's port of registry, he himself enters in his 
register-book the particulars of the alteration so made, and the fact 
of such new certificate being granted or indorsement having been 
made on the existing certificate ; but, if he is not this last men- 
tioned registrar, he forthwith reports these particulars and facts as 
aforesaid, accompanied by the old certificate of registry, in cases 
where a new one has been granted, to the registrar of the ship's 
port of registry, who retains this old certificate (if any), and enters 
such particulars and facts in his register-book accordingly (§ 24). 

When the registrar to whom application is made in respect of any 
such alteration as aforesaid is the registrar of the port of registry, 
he can, if he thinks fit, instead of registering the alteration, require 
the ship to be registered anew, in manner before directed on the first 
registry of a ship ; but, if he is not the registrar as now mentioned, 
he can, nevertheless, require such ship to be registered anew. But, 
in this last mentioned case, he grants a provisional certificate, or 
makes a provisional indorsement of the alteration^ in maiinfti: X^^l^^-t^ 
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directed in cases where no registry anew is required, taking care to 
add to that certificate or indorsement a statement that the same is 
made provisionally, and to insert in his report to the registrar of the 
ship^s port of registry, a like statement (§85). Within ten days after 
the subsequent arrival of the ship at her port of discharge in the 
United Kingdom, if registered in the United Kingdom, or, if registered 
elsewhere, at her port of discharge in the British possession within 
which her port of registry is situate, — every such provisional certifi- 
cate or certificate provisionally indorsed must be delivered up to the 
registrar thereof, who thereupon causes the ship to be registered 
anew, in the same manner in all respects as is required on the first 
registry of any ship (§ 86). 

On failure of this registry anew of any ship, or registry of alter- 
ation of any ship so altered as aforesaid, that ship is deemed not 
duly re^tered, and is to be no longer recognised as a British ship 
(§ 87). 

If, upon any change of ownership in a ship, the owner or owners 
desire to have that ship registered anew, though this registry anew 
is not required by the Merchant Shipping Act, it is lawful for the 
registrar of the port at which she is already registered, on the de- 
livery up to him of the existing certificate of registry, and on the 
other requisites to registry, or such of them as the registrar thinks 
material, being duly complied with, to make such registry anew, 
and grant a certificate thereof (§ 88). 

(2.) Transfer of Registry. — The registry of any ship can be 
transferred from one port to another, upon the application of all 
parties appearing on the register to be interested in that ship, 
whether as owners or mortgagees, this application being expressed 
by a declaration in writing made and subscribed, — ^if the party so 
required to make and subscribe the same resides at or within five 
miles of the custom-house of the port from which she is to be trans- 
ferred, in the presence of the registrar of that port, — ^but if beyond 
that distance, in the presence of any registrar or of any justice of 
the peace. Upon this application being so made, and upon the 
delivery to him of the certificate of registry, the registrar of the port 
at which the ship is already registered, transmits to the registrar of 
the port at which the ship is intended to be registered, notice of 
such application having been made to him, together with a true copy 
of all particulars relating to that ship, and the names of all the 
parties appearing by his book to be interested as owners or mort- 
gagees in the ship. Upon the receipt of this notice, the last men- 
tioned registrar enters in his book of registry all these particulars 
and names, and grants a fresh certificate of registry, and thenceforth 
that ship is considered as registered at and belonging to the last 
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mentioned port, and the name of this last mentioned port must be 
sabstitated on the stern of the ship in lieu of the name of the port 
previously appearing thereon (§ 90). 

The transfer of the registry of a ship, as now mentioned, does not 
in any way affect the rights of the several parties interested in that 
ship, either as owners or mortgagees ; but these rights are main- 
tained and continued in all respects in the same manner as if no 
such transfer had been effected (§ 91). 

Kegistky, Miscelulneous. — Whenever, in any case in which, 
under the second part of the Merchant Shipping Act, a person is 
required to make a declaration on behalf of himself or of any body 
corporate, or any evidence is required to be produced to the regis- 
trar, — it is shewn to the satisfaction of the registrar, that, from any 
reasonable cause, such person is unable to make the declaration, or 
that such evidence cannot be produced, — ^it is lawful for the registrar, 
with the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs, and upon the 
production of such other evidence, and subject to such terms as they 
may think fit, to dispense with any such declaration or evidence 
(§ 97). 

Whenever it appears to the Commissioners of Customs, or to the 
governor, or other person, administering the government of any 
British possession, that, by reason of special circumstances, it may 
be desirable that permission should be granted to a British ship to 
pass, without being previously registered, irom one port or place in 
her Majesty's dominions to another port or place within the same, 
it is lawful for the commissioners or governor, or other person, to 
grant a pass accordingly ; and for the time, and within the limits 
therein mentioned, this pass has the same effect as a certificate of 
registry (§ 98). 

If, by reason of infancy, lunacy, or other inability, any person 
interested in any ship, or share therein, is incapable of making any 
declaration, or doing anything required or permitted by the Merchant 
Shipping Act, to be made or done by such incapable person in 
registry, then the guardian or committee, if any, of the incapable 
person, or, if there be none, any person appointed by any court or 
judge possessing jurisdiction in respect of the property of incapable 
persons, upon the petition of any person on behalf of such incapable 
person, or of any other person interested in making such declaration, 
or doing such thing, can make such declaration, or a declaration as 
nearly corresponding thereto as circumstances will permit, and can 
do such thing in the name and on behalf of the incapable person. 
All acts done by such substitute are declared, by the act, to be 
as effectual as if done by the person for whom he is substituted 
(§ 99). 
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Whenever any person is beneficially interested, otherwise than by 
way of mortgage, in any ship, or share therein, registered in the 
name of some other person as owner, the person so interested, as 
well as the registered owner, is subject to all pecuniary penalties 
imposed by the Merchant Shipping Act, or by any other act, on 
owners of ships, or shares therein ; bat, nevertheless, proceedings 
can be taken for the enforcement of these pecuniary penalties, against 
both or either of the parties before-mentioned, with or without join- 
ing the other of them (§ 100). 

Every register of, or declaration made in pursuance of the second 
part of the Merchant Shipping Act, in respect of any British ship, 
can be proved in any court of justice, or before any person having, 
by law, or by consent of parties, authority to receive evidence, either 
by the production of the original, or by an examined copy thereof, 
or by a copy thereof purporting to be certified under the hand of the 
registrar, or other person having the charge of the original, which 
certified copies he is required to furnish to any person applying for 
the same at a reasonable time, upon payment of one shilling for each 
copy so certified (§ 107). 

Every such register, or copy of a register, and also every certifi- 
cate of registry of any British ship, purporting to be signed by the 
registrar, or other proper officer, is to be received in evidence in any 
court of justice, or before any person having, by law or by consent 
of parties, authority to receive evidence, as piima facie (at first 
sight) proof of all the matters contained and recited in that register, 
when the register or copy is produced, and of all matters contained 
in, or indorsed on, such certificate of registry, and purporting to be 
authenticated by the signature of a registrar, when the certificate is 
produced (§ 107). 

Any person who forges, assists in forging, or procures to be forged, 
fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to 
be fraudulently altered, any register-book, certificate of surveyor, 
certificate of registry, declaration of ownership, bill of sale, instru- 
ment of mortgage, certificate of mortgage or sale, or any entry or 
indorsement required by the second part of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, to be made in, or on, any of the before-mentioned documents, 
he, for every such offence, is deemed to be guilty of felony 

(§ 101). 

The several forms required, or authorised to be used by the second 
part of the Merchant Shipping Act, and contained in the schedule 
annexed to the act, are supplied by the Commissioners of Customs 
to all the registrars within her Majesty's dominions, for distribution 
to the several persons requiring to use the same, either free of charge, 
or at such moderate prices, as they may from time to time direct, 
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and, with consent of the Board of Trade, the commissioners can, 
from time to time, make snch alterations in these forms, as may be 
deemed requisite ; but, before issuing any altered form, such public 
notice thereof is to be given, as may be necessary in order to pre- 
vent inconvenience. And, for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the provisions in the second part of the act, the commissioners can 
also, with consent foresaid, give such instructions as to the manner 
of making entries in the register-book, as to the execution and attes-. 
tation of powers of attorney, as to any evidence to be required for 
identifying any person, and, generally, as to any act or thing to be 
done in pursuance of the second part of the act, as they may think 
fit (§ 96). 

Boats for Seagoing Ships. — Excepting ships used solely as 
steam-tags, and ships engaged in the whale-fishery, no decked ship 
must proceed to sea from any place in the United Kingdom, unless 
she is provided, according to her tonnage, with boats duly supplied 
with all requisites for use, and not being fewer in number, nor less 
in their cubic contents, than the boats, the number and cubic con- 
tents of which are specified in the table in schedule S, annexed to 
the Merchant Shipping Act ; * and no ship carrying more than ten 
passengers must proceed to sea from any place in the United King- 
dom, unless, in siddition to the boats required as aforesaid, she is 
also provided with a life-boat, furnished with all requisites for use, 
or, unless one of her boats as before required is rendered buoyant 
after the manner of a life-boat ; and no ship carrying more than 
ten passengers, must proceed to sea, unless she is also provided 
with two life-buoys ; and this life-boat and these life-buoys must be 
kept so as to be at all times fit and ready for use. But these en- 
actments with respect to boats and life-buoys do not apply to any 
case in which a certificate has been duly obtained in terms of § 10 
of the Passengers' Act, 1852 (§ 292). 

If any ship as before required to be provided with boats and life- 
buoys, proceeds to sea without being so provided, or, if any of these 
boats or life-buoys are lost or rendered unfit for service, in the 
course of the voyage, through the wilful fault or negligence of the 
owner or master, — or, if, in case any of these boats or life-buoys 
being accidentally lost or injured in the course of the voyage, the 
master wilfully neglects to replace or repair the same on the first 
opportunity, — or, if these boats and life-buoys are not kept so as 
to be, at all times, ready and fit for use, then, if the owner appears 
to be in fault, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £100 ; and, if the 
master appears to be in fault, he incurs a penalty not exceeding 
£60 (§ 293). 

* See Appendix, Note J. 
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No officer of customs can grant a clearance or transire for any 
ship so required to be provided witii boats or with life-buoys, unless 
that ship is duly so provided ; and if any such ship attempts to go 
to sea without this clearance or transire, any customs officer can 
detain her until she is so provided (§ 293). 

Lights and Fog-Signals, and Rules foe Meeting and Passing. 
— The following rules must be observed with regard to lights and 
fog-signals : — 

(1.) From time to time, the Admiralty make regulations requir- 
ing the exhibition of such lights, by such classes of ships, whether 
steam or sailing, within such places, and under such circumstances 
as they think fit, — and can, from time to time, revoke, alter, or vary 
the same : 

(2.) If the Admiralty think fit, they can make regulations requir- 
ing the use of such fog-signals by such classes of ships, whether 
steam or sailing, within such places, and under such circumstances, 
as they think fit, — and can, from time to time, revoke, alter, or 
vaiy the same : 

(3.) All regulations made in pursuance of this section, are pub* 
lished in the London Gazette^ and come into operation on a day to 
be named in the Gazette in which they are published; and the 
Admiralty cause all the regulations to be printed, and furnish a copy 
thereof to any owner or master who apply for the same : — 

(4.) All owners and masters are bound to take notice of the 
same, — and, so long as these regulations continue in force, mudt 
exhibit such lights, and use such fog-signals, at such times, within 
such places, in such manner, and under such circumstances, as are 
enjoined by these regulations, — and must not exhibit any other lights, 
or use any other fog-signals. In case of default, the master or the 
owner, if he was in fault, incurs, for each occasion upon which these 
regulations are infringed, a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 295).* 

Whenever any ship, — whether steam or sailing, — proceeding in 
one direction, meets another ship, — whether steam or sailing, pro- 
ceeding in another direction, — so that, if both ships were to continue 
their respective courses, they would pass so near as to involve any 
risk of a collision, the helms of both ships must be put to port, so 
as to pass on the port side of each other ; and this rule must be 
obeyed by all steam-ships, and by all sailing ships, whether on the 
port or starboard tack, and whether closehauled or not, unless the 
circumstances of the case are such as to render a departure from the 
rule necessary, in order to avoid immediate danger, — and provided 
that due regard be had to the dangers of navigation; and, as 
regards sailing ships on the starboard tack closehauled, to the keep- 

* See Appendix, Note E. 
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ing such ships under command (§ 296). Every steam-ship, ^hen 
navigating any narrow channel, must, whenever it is safe and prac- 
ticable, keep to that side of the fair- way or mid-channel which lies 
on the starboard side of that steam-ship (§ 297). 

If, in any case of collision, it appears that this collision was 
occasioned by the non-observance of any rule for the exhibition of 
lights, or the use of fog-signals, issued in pursuance of the powers 
before mentioned, or of the foregoing rule as to the passing of steam 
and sailing ships, or of the foregoing rule as to a steam-ship keep- 
ing to that side of a narrow channel which lies on the starboard 
side, — the owner of the ship by which the rule has been infringed, 
is not entitled to recover any recompense whatever for any damage 
sustained by his ship in that collision, unless it is shewn that the 
circumstances of the case made a departure from the rule necessary 
(§ 298). 

In case any damage to person or property arises from the non- 
observance of any of the foregoing rules, this damage is deemed to 
have been occasioned by the default of the person in charge of the 
deck of the damage-doing ship at the time, unless it is shewn that 
the circumstances of the case rendered a departure from the rule 
necessary (§ 299). 

Build and Equipment op Steam-Ships. — The following rules 
must be observed with respect to the build of iron steam-ships : — 

(1,) Every ship built of iron, of 100 tons or upwards, the 
building of which commenced after 28th August 1846, — and every 
steam-ship, built of iron, of less burden than 100 tons^ the 
building of which commenced after 7 th August 1851, (except ships 
used solely as steam tugs) — ^must be divided by substantial trans- 
verse (across) water-tight partitions, so that the forepart of the- 
ship must be separated from the en^e-room by one of these parti- 
tions, and so that the afterpart must be separated from the engine- 
room by another of these partitions : 

(2.) Every steam-ship built of iron, the building of which com- 
menced after the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act (10th 
August 1854), must be divided by such partitions as aforesaid, into 
not less than three equal parts, or as nearly so as circumstances 
permit : 

(3.) In these last-mentioned ships, each partition as aforesaid 
must be of equal strength with the side-plates of the ship with 
which it is in contact : 

(4.) Every screw steam-ship built of iron, the building of 
which commenced after the passing of the act, must, in addition to 
the above partitions, be fitted with a small water-tight compartment, 
enclosing the after extremity of the shaft. 
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No officer of customs or other person can grant a clearance or 
Iran sire, for any iron steam-ship, required to be divided or fitted as 
aforesaid, unless the same is so divided and fitted; and, if any 
iron steam- ship attempts to go to sea without this clearance or 
transire, any customs officer can detain her until she is so divided 
and fitted. If any steam-ship, before required to be so divided 
and fitted, plies or goes to sea without being so divided or fitted, 
the owner incurs a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 300). 

Every steam-ship must be provided as follows : — 

(1.) Every steam-ship, of which a survey is requu^ed by the act 
(see chap, ii., Passenger Steamers), must be prepared with a safety- 
valve upon each boiler, so constructed as to be out of the control 
of the engineer when the steam is up ; and, if this valve is in ad- 
dition to the ordinary valve, it must be so constructed as to have 
an area not less, and a pressure not greater, than the area of, and 
pressure on, that valve : 

(2.) Every seagoing steam-ship employed to carry passengers, 
must have her compasses properly adjusted from time to time ; this 
adjustment, in the case of ships surveyed as before mentioned, being 
made to the satisfaction of the shipwright surveyor, and according 
to the regulations issued by the Board of Trade : 

(3.) Every seagoing steam-ship (unless used solely as a steam- 
ing) must be provided with a hose adapted for the purpose of 
extinguishing fire in any part of the ship, and capable of being 
connected with the engines : 

(4.) Every seagoing steam-ship employed to carry passengers, 
must be provided with the following means of making signals of 
distress, viz. : — twelve blue-lights or twelve port-fires, and one 
cannon with ammunition for twelve charges ; or, in the discretion 
of the master or owner, with such other means of making signals 
(if any) as have been previously approved of by the Board of 
Trade : 

(6.) Every home-trade steam-ship employed to carry passengers 
by sea, must be provided with such shelter for the protection of deck 
passengers (if any) as the Board of Trade — having regard to the 
nature of the passage, the number of deck passengers to be carried, 
the season of the year, the safety of the ship, and the circumstances 
of the case — may require. And, if any such home-trade steam- 
ship so employed to carry passengers by sea, plies, or goes to sea 
from any port in the United Kingdom, without being so provided as 
before required, then, for each default in any of the above requisites, 
the owner (if he is in fault) incurs a penalty not exceeding £100, 
and the master (if he is in fault) incurs a penalty not exceeding 
£60 (§ 301). 
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If any person places an undue weight on the safety-valve of any 
steam-ship, or, in the case of surveyed steam-ships, increases such 
weight beyond the limits fixed by the engineer-surveyor, he, in 
addition to any other liabilities he may incur by so doing, incurs a 
penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 302). 



CHAPTER II. 

Examinations and certificates for masters and mates. — (1). Certificates qf competency. 
(2.) Certificates of service. — Pilotage certificates— Official logs— Customs duties.— 
i. The coasting trade — 2. Exportation — 3. Importation — 4. Boarding of ships by 
customs officers— 5. Trade with British possessions abroad— 6. Carriage of passengers 
bjsea. 

Examinations and Ceetificates. — (1.) Certificates of Compe- 
tency. — Examinations are instituted for persons who intend becoming 
masters or mates of foreign- going ships, i. e., ships employed in 
trading or going between some place or places in the United King- 
dom, and some place or places beyond the limits of the United 
Kingdom, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, Aldemey, and Man, 
and the continent of Europe, between the River Elbe and Brest, 
inclusive ; or of home-trade passenger ships, t. e, every home-trade 
ship employed in carrying passengers, or who wish to procure cer- 
tificates of competency as now to be mentioned. Subject as after 
mentioned, the local marine boards provide for the examinations 
at their respective ports, and can appoint, and from time to time 
remove, examiners to conduct these examinations, and can regulate 
the same. Any members of the local marine board where the ex- 
amination is held, may be present and assist at any such examina- 
tion (17 and 18 Vict., cap. 104, § 131). 

The Board of Trade can, from time to time, lay down rules as to 
the conduct of these examinations, and as to the qualifications of 
the applicants, and these rules must be strictly adhered to. No 
examiner can be appointed unless he possesses a certificate of quali- 
fication, from time to time granted or renewed by the Board of 
Trade ; and the sanction of that board is necessary, so far as regards 
the number of examiners to be appointed, and the amount of their 
remuneration. The Board of Trade can, at any time, depute any of 
its officers to be present and assist at any examination ; and if it 
appears to the board, that the examinations for any two or more 
ports can be conducted without inconvenience by the same ex- 
aminers, it can require the local marine board of such ports to act 

L 
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together as one board, in providing for, and regnlating examinations 
and appointing and removing examiners for these ports (§ 132). « 

Subject to the proviso now to be mentioned, the Board of Trade 
delivers to every applicant, who is reported to have passed the ex- 
amination satisfactorily, and to have given satisfactory evidence of 
his sobriety, experience, ability, and general good condact on board 
ship, a certificate called a "Certificate of Competency," to the 
efiect, that he is competent to act as master, or as first, seconcT, or 
only mate, of a foreign-going ship, or as master or mate of a home- 
trade passenger ship, as the case may be. Bat, in every case in 
which the Board of Trade has reason to believe that this report 
has been nnduly made, the board can remit the case either to the 
same or to other examiners, and can require a re-examination of 
the applicant, or a farther inquiry into his testimonials and cha- 
racter, before granting him a certLScate (§ 134). 

All applicants for examination must pay to such persons as the 
Board of Trade appoints for that purpose, such fees — not exceeding 
the sums in table R in the schedule annexed to the act — ^as the 
board directs (§ 133). 

(2.) Certificates of Service, — Certificates of service, differing in 
form from certificates of competency, are granted as follows : — 

1. Every person who, before Ist January 1851, served as 
master in the British merchant service, or who has attained, or 
attains the rank of lieutenant, master, passed-mate, or second- 
master, or any higher rank in the service of her Majesty, or of the 
East India Company, is entitled to a certificate of service as master 
for foreign-going ships : 

2. Every person who, before 1st January 1851, served as mate 
in the British merchant service, is entitled to a certificate of service 
as mate for foreign-going ships : 

3. Every person who, before 1st January 1854, has served as 
master of a home-trade passenger ship, is entitled to a certificate of 
service for home-trade ships : 

4. ^very person who, before 1st January 1854, has served as 
mate of a home-trade passenger ship, is entitled to a certificate of 
service as mate for home-trade passenger ships : and each of these 
certificates of service contains particulars of the name, place and 
time of birth, and of the length and nature of the previous service 
of the person to whom the same is delivered ; and the Board of 
Trade delivers these certificates of service to the various persons so 
respectively entitled thereto, upon their proving themselves to have 
attained such rank, or to have served as aforesaid, and upon their 
giving a full and satisfactory account of the foresaid particulars 
(§ 135). 
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No foreign- goiog ship, or home-trade passenger ship, mast go to 
sea from any port in the United Kingdom, unless the master thereof, 
and, in. the case of a foreign- going ship, the first and second- mate, 
or only mate (as the case may be), and, in the case of a home- trade 
passenger ship, the first or only mate (as the case may be), have 
obtained and possess valid certificates, either of competency or ser- 
vice, appropriate to their several stations in that ship, or of a higher 
grade ; and no sach ship, if of 100 tons bnrthen or npwards, must 
go to sea as aforesaid, nnless at least one officer, besides the master, 
has obtained and possesses a valid certificate appropriate to the grade 
of only mate therein, or to a higher grade. Every person who, 
having been engaged to serve as master, or as first or second or 
only mate, of a foreign- going ship, or as master, or first or only 
mate, of a home-trade passenger ship, goes to sea as aforesaid, as 
snch master or mate, without being at the time entitled to, and 
possessed of such certificate as before required, or who employs any 
person as master, &c., without ascertaining that he is at the time 
entitled to, and possessed of such certificate, — ^he incurs for each such 
offence a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 136). 

Every certificate of competency for a foreign-going ship is deemed 
to be of a higher grade than the corresponding certificate for a 
home-trade passenger ship, and entitles the lawful holder thereof to 
go to sea in the corresponding grade in the last-mentioned ship ; but 
no certificate for a home-trade passenger ship, entitles the holder to 
go to sea as master or mate of a foreign-going ship (§ 137). 

All certificates, whether of competency or service, are made in 
duplicate ; and one part is delivered to the person entitled to the 
certificate ; and the other is kept and recorded by the Registrar- 
General of Seamen, or by such other person as the Board of Trade 
appoints for that purpose. The board gives to the registrar or such 
other person, immediate notice of all orders made by it for cancelling, 
suspending, altering, or otherwise affecting any certificate, in terms 
of the powers in the Merchant Shipping Act ; and thereupon the 
registrar or such other person makes a corresponding entry in the 
record of certificates. A copy, purporting to be certified by the 
registrar or his assistant, or such other person as aforesaid, of any 
certificate, is prima facie evidence of such certificate ; and a copy, 
parporting to be certified as aforesaid, of any entry made as aforesaid, 
IS prima facte evidence of the truth of the matter stated in such 
entry (§ 138). 

Whenever any master or mate proves to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Trade that, without fault on his part, he has lost or been 
deprived of any certificate already granted to him, the board can, 
upon payment of such fee (if any) as it directs, cause a copy of the 
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certificate to which, by the record kept as aforesaid, he appears to 
be entitled, to be made out and certified as aforesaid, and to be de- 
livered to him ; and any copy, purporting to be so made and ceitified 
has all the effect of the original (§ 139). 

Every person who makes, or procures to be made, or assists in 
making, any false representation for the purpose of obtaining, for 
himself or any other person, a certificate either of competency or 
service, or who forges, assists in forging, or procures to be forged, 
or who fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or pro- 
cures to be fraudulently altered, any such certificate, or any official 
copy of any such certificate, or who fraudulently makes use of any 
such certificate or any copy of such certificate which is forged, altered, 
cancelled, or suspended, or to which he is not justly entitled, or who 
fraudulently lends his certificate to, or allows it to be used by, any 
other person, — he, for each offence, is deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor (§ 140). 

Pilotage Certificates. — Upon giving due notice, and consenting 
to pay the nsual expenses, any master or mate of any ship can 
apply to any pilotage authority, t. e., any body or person authorised 
to appoint or license pilots, or to fix or alter rates of pilotage, or to 
exercise any jurisdiction in respect of pilotage, — to be examined as to 
his capacity to pilot the ship of which he is master or mate, or any 
one or more ships belonging to the same owner, within any part of 
the district over which that pilotage authority has jurisdiction ; and 
if the pilotage authority thinks fit, that master or mate is thereupon 
to be exammed. If found competent, a pilotage ceitificate is to be 
granted to him, containing his name, a specification of the ship or 
ships in respect of which he has been examined, and a description of 
the limits within which he is to pilot the same, these limits being 
within the jurisdiction of said pilotage authority. This certificate 
enables the person therein named to pilot the ship, or any of the 
ships therein specified, of which he is acting master or mate at the 
time, but no other, within the limits therein described, without in- 
curring any penalties for the non-employment of a qualified pilot 
(§ 840). This pilotage certificate so granted, is not in force for 
more than one year, unless the same is renewed, which can be done 
from time to time, under the hand of the secretary^r other proper 
officer of the pilotage authority by whom the certificate was granted 
(§ 341). 

If, upon complaint to the Board of Trade, it appears to the board 
that any pilotage authority has, without reasonable cause, neglected 
to examine any master or mate who has applied to them for that 
purpose, or, after he has passed his examination, has, without reason- 
able cause, refused or neglected to grant him a pilotage certificate, 
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or that the examination of any snch master or mate has been nnfairly 
or improperly condncted, or that any terms imposed, or sought to be 
imposed, by such pilotage authority, are unfair or improper, or that 
any pilotage certificate granted by such authority has been improperly 
withdrawn, — if, in the judgment of the Board of Trade, the circum- 
stances appear to require it, the board can appoint persons to exa- 
mine that master or mate, and, if he is found competent, can grant 
him a pilotage certificate, containing the same particulars as would 
have been inserted in any certificate granted by the pUotage authori- 
ties as aforesaid, upon such terms and conditions, and subject to 
snch regulations as the board thinks fit. This certificate has the 
same effect as if it had been granted by the pilotage authority as 
aforesaid, and it continues in force for one year, and can be renewed 
from year to year, either by the pilotage authority in manner before 
mentioned, or by the Board of Trade, if the board thinks fit ; this 
renewal being indorsed upon the said certificate either by such person 
as the board may appoint for that purpose, or as before directed as 
to certificates granted by any pilotage authority (§ 343). 

All masters or mates, to or for whom such a pilotage certificate 
as aforesaid is granted or renewed by any pilotage authority, must 
pay to that authority, or as it directs, such fees upon their respec- 
tive certificates, and upon the renewals thereof, as are for that pur- 
pose fixed from time to time by that pilotage authority, with the 
consent of the Board of Trade. For any pilotage certificates granted 
or renewed by the Board of Trade, the masters or mates to or for 
whom these are so granted or renewed, must pay to the board, or 
as it directs, snch fees upon their certificates, or the renewals 
thereof, as are fixed by the board, — so, nevertheless, that, in the 
case of pilotage certificates granted by the Board of Trade, these 
fees are in no case to be less than the fees payable by the qualified 
pilots in the same districts, upon their licences and the renewals 
thereof. In the case of certificates and renewals granted by 
pilotage authorities, these fees are applicable, either to paying the 
expense of the examinations, or any other general expenses con- 
nected with pilotage incurred by these authorities, or to the Pilots* 
Superannuation Fund of the district (if any), or otherwise for the 
benefit of the pilots appointed by these authorities, as they think fit. 
And in the case of pilotage certificates granted or renewed by the 
Board of Trade, these fees are applicable to the expense of the exa- 
minations, and any surplus is applied for the benefit of the qualified 
pilots of the port or district to which these certificates apply, in 
such manner as the board thinks fit (§ 343). 

If it appears at any time to the Board of Trade, or to any pilot- 
age authority, that any master or mate to whom 9.. ^NkQ)\».%^ ^\>c&- 
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cate has been granted by the board or that authority, has been guilty 
of misconduct, or has shewn himself incompetent to pilot his ship, 
the board or that authority (as the case may be) may thereupon 
withdraw his certificate, and thenceforth tt ceases to be of any effect 
whatever (§ 843). 

The master or mate of any ship carrying passengers between any 
place situate in the United Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Sark, Alderney, or Man, and any other place so situate, may 
apply to the Board of Trade for a certificate, and thereupon, and 
on satisfactory proof of his having continuously piloted any ship 
within the limits of any pilotage district, or of any part or parts 
thereof, for two years prior to the commencement of the Merchant 
Shipping Act (10th August 1864), or upon satisfactory proof, by 
examination of his competency, or otherwise, as it may deem expe- 
dient, — ^the Board of Trade can cause to be granted to him, or to be 
indorsed on any certificate of competency or service obtained by 
him under the sections before mentioned, a certificate to the effect 
that he is authorised to pilot any ship or ships belonging to the 
same owner, and of a draught of water not greater than such draught 
as may be specified in the certificate, within the limits aforesaid. 
This certificate remains in force for such time as the board directs, 
and enables the master or mate therein named to conduct the ship 
or ships therein specified within the limits therein described, to the 
same extent as if there had been no compulsion to employ a quali- 
fied pilot within these limits, but not farther or otherwise. Upon 
applying for this certificate, or any renewal thereof, every master or 
mate must pay to the Board of Trade, or as it directs, such fees, not 
exceeding the fees payable on an examination for a master^s certifi- 
cate of competency, as before mentioned, as the board directs 
(§ 356). 

Official Loos. — The Board of Trade sanctions official log-books, 
different for different classes of ships, so that each form contains 
blanks for the entries after required, and an official log of every 
ship (except ships employed exclusively in trading between ports on 
the coasts of the United Eangdom) must be kept in the appropriate 
sanctioned form. This official log may, at the discretion of the 
master or owner, be either kept distinct from the ordinary ship's log, 
or united therewith, — so that, in all cases, all the blanks in the offi- 
cial log must be duly filled up (§ 280). 

Every entry in this official log must be made as soon as possible 
after the occurrence to which it relates, and if not made on the 
same day as that occurrence, it must be made and dated so as to 
shew the date of the occurrence and of the entry respecting it. In 
no case must any entry in the official log, in respect of any occur- 
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rence happening previously to the arrival of the ship at her final 
port of discharge, be made more than twenty-four hours after that 
arrival (§ 281). 

Every master of a ship for which an official log-book is required 
by the Merchant Shipping Act mast make, or cause to be made 
therein, entries of the following matters : — 

(1.) Every legal conviction of any member of his crew, and the 
punishment inflicted : 

(2.) Every offence committed by any member of his crew, for 
which it is intended to prosecute, or to enforce a forfeiture, or to 
exact a fine, together with the statement concerning the reading 
over that entry, and concerning the reply, if any, made to the 
charge, as is required by § 244 : 

(3.) Every offence for which punishment is inflicted on board, and 
the punishment inflicted. See §§ 243-256 : 

(4.) A statement of the conduct, character, and qualificatious of 
each of his crew, or a statement that he declines to give an opinion 
on such particulars. See § 176 : 

(5.) Every case of illness or injury happening to any member of 
the crew, with the nature thereof, and the medical treatment 
adopted, if any. See § 228 : 

(6.) Every case of death happening on board, and of the cause 
thereof. See § 228: 

(7.) Every birth happening on board, with the sex of the infant, 
and the names of the parents : 

(8.) Every marriage taking place on board, with the names and 
ages of the parties : 

(9.) The name of every seaman or apprentice who ceases to be a 
member of the crew otherwise than by death, with the place, time, 
manner, and cause thereof : 

(1 0.) The amount of wages due to any seaman who enters her 
Majesty's service during the voyage. See § 215 : 

(11.) The wages due to any seaman or apprentice who dies 
during the voyage, with the gross amount of all deductions to be 
made therefrom. See § 194 : 

(12.) The sale of the effects of any seaman or apprentice who 
dies during the voyage, including a statement of each article sold, 
and of the sum received for it. See § 194 : 

(13.) Every collision with any other ship, and the circumstances 
under which the same occurred. See §§ 296, 297, 298, 328 
(§ 282) : 

The entries so required to be made in the official log-books must 
be signed as follows : — ^Every such entry must be signed by the 
master and by the mate, or some other of the crew ; and every 
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entry of illness, injury, or death, must also be signed by the surgeon 
or medical practitioner on board (if any) ; every entry of wages due 
to, or of the sale of the eflfects of, any seaman or apprentice who 
dies must be signed by the master and by the mate, and some 
other member of the crew ; and every entry of wages due to any 
seaman who enters her Majesty's service must be signed by the 
master and by the seaman, or by the officer authorised to receive 
the seaman into that service (§ 283). 

The following offences in respect of official log-books are punish- 
able as follows : — 

(1 .) If in any case, an official log-book is not kept in the manner 
required by the Merchant Shipping Act, or if any entry thereby 
directed to be made in that log-book, is not made at the time and in 
the manner thereby directed, the master incurs, for each offence, the 
specific penalty mentioned in the act in respect thereof ; or, where 
there is no such specific penalty, a penalty not exceeding £5. 

(2.) Every person who makes, or procures to be made, or assists 
in making, any entry in an official log-book, in respect of any 
occurrence happening previously to the arrival of the ship at her 
final port of discharge, more than twenty-four hours after that 
arrival, incurs, for each such offence, a penalty not exceeding £30. 

(3.) Every person who wilfully destroys or mutilates, or renders 
illegible, any entry in an official log-book, or who wilfully makes, or 
procures to be made, or assists in making, any false or fraudulent 
entry or omission in that log-book, — he is deemed, for each such 
offence, guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 284). 

All entries made in an official log-book, as directed by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, are to be received in evidence in any proceed- 
ing in any court of justice, subject to all just exceptions (§ 285). 

In the case of foreign-going ships, the master must, within forty- 
eight hours after the ship's arrival at her final port of discharge in 
the United Kingdom, or upon the discharge of the crew, whichever 
first happens, deliver to the shipping master before whom the crew 
is discharged, the official log-book for the voyage. In the case of 
home-trade ships not exclusively employed in trading between 
ports on the coasts of the United Kingdom, the master or owner 
must, within twenty-one days after the 30th June and 31st 
December in every year, transmit or deliver to some shipping master 
in the United Kingdom, the official log-book for the preceding half 
year. Every master or owner who refuses or neglects to deliver 
his official log-book as here required, is subject to the same con- 
sequences and liabilities to which he is made subject by §§ 274 and 
275, for the non-delivery of the list of his crew therein mentioned 
(§ 286). 
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If, by reason of transfer of ownership or change of employment, 
a ship ceases to fall within the definition of a foreign-going or of a 
home- trade ship, if the ship is then in the United Kingdom, the 
master or owner mast, within one month, and if she is elsewhere, 
within six months, deliver or transmit to the shipping master of the 
port to which she belonged, the official log-book (if any), duly made 
out to the time at which she ceased to be a foreign-going or home- 
trade ship, under a penalty not exceeding £10. If a ship is lost or 
abandoned, the master or owner must, if practicable, and as soon as 
possible, deliver or transmit to the shipping master of the port to 
which she belonged the official log-book (if any), duly made out to 
the time of the loss or abandonment, also under a penalty not 
exceeding £10 (§ 287). 

See the following chapter as to the Engagement, &c., of Sea- 
men. 

Customs Duties. — 1. The Coasting Trade, — By the Customs 
Consolidation Act, 1853, all trade by sea from any one part of the 
United Kingdom to any other part thereof, is deemed to be a coast- 
ing trade, and all ships while employed therein are deemed to be coast- 
ing ships ; and no part of the United Kingdom, however situate with 
regard to any other part, is deemed in law with reference to each 
other to be parts beyond the seas. If any doubt should arise at 
any time as to what, or to or from what parts of the United King- 
dom is to be deemed a passage by sea, the Lords of the Treasury 
can determine and direct in what cases the trade by water, from one 
port or place of the United Kingdom to another of the same, is or 
is not to be deemed a trade by sea, within the meaning of the 
Customs Acts (16 and 17 Vict., c. 107, § 161). So that the term 
** coasting trade " in these acts is not the same as the term *^ home 
trade '* in the Merchant Shipping Act, as before defined. 

Foreign ships can now be employed in carrying goods or pas- 
sengers coastwise from one part of the United Kingdom to another, 
or from the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, Sark, or Man, to 
the United Kingdom, or from the United Kingdom to any of these 
islands, or from any one of them to any other of them, or from 
any part of any one of these islands to another part of the same ; 
and foreign ships so employed are subject, as to stores for the use 
of the crew, and in all other respects, to the same laws, rules, and 
regulations to which British ships, when so employed, are subject ; 
but neither foreign ships, nor goods carried in these ships, are sub- 
ject, while so employed, to any higher or other rate of dock, pier, 
harbour, light, pilotage, tonnage, or other dues, duties, tolls, rates, 
or other charges whatsoever, or to any other rules as to the employ- 
ment of pilots, or any other rules or restrictions whaUQ^-s^x^XX^assiL 
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British ships employed in like manner, or goods carried in these ships 
(§ 18 and 19 Vict., c. 96 ; §§ 13, 14). 

No goods can be carried in any coasting ship, except such as are 
laden to be so carried at some port or place in the United Kingdom, 
and no goods can be laden on board any ship to be carried coast- 
wise, until all goods brought in that ship from parts beyond seas 
have been unladen. If any goods are taken into or put ont of any 
coasting ship at sea, or over the sea— or if any coasting ship 
touches at any place over the sea, or deviates from her voyage, 
unless forced by unavoidable circumstances — or if the master of any 
coasting ship, which has touched at any place over the sea, does not 
declare the same in writing, under his hand, to the collector or 
comptroller at the port in the United Kingdom, where his ship first 
afterwards arrives — the master of that ship forfeits the sum of £100 
(16 and 17 Vict., c. 107, § 153). 

If any goods are unshipped from any ship arriving coastwise, or 
are shipped or water-borne to be shipped to be carried coastwise, 
on Sundays or holidays, or unless in the presence or with the 
authority of the proper officer of the customs, or unless at those times 
or places appointed or approved by him, these goods are forfeitedi 
and the master of the ship forfeits the sum of £50 (§ 154:). 

The master of every coasting ship must keep a cargo-book, 
statmg the names of the ship, the master, and the port to which 
she belongs, and of the port to which she is bound on each voyage ; 
and at every port of lading he must enter in this cargo-book the 
name of that port, and an account of all goods there taken on board 
his ship, stating the descriptions of the packages, and the quantities 
and descriptions of the goods therein, and the quantities and descrip* 
tions of any goods stowed loose, and the names of the respective 
shippers and consignees, so far as these particulars are known to 
him ; and at every port of discharge of these goods, he must note 
the respective days on which the same or any of them ai*e delivered 
out of his ship, and the respective times of departure from every 
port of lading, and of arrival at every port of discharge (§ 155). 

This book the master must produce on demand, for the inspec- 
tion of any officer of customs, who is at liberty to make any note or 
remark therein ; and if, upon examination, any package entered in 
the cargo-book as containing foreign goods is found not to contain 
such goods, this package, with its contents, is forfeited ; or if any 
package is found to contain foreign goods not entered in the cargo- 
book, these goods are forfeited. If the master fails correctly to 
keep this cargo-book, or to produce the same, or if at any time 
there are found on board any goods not entered in that book as 
laden, or any goods noted as delivered, or if any goods entered as 
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laden or any goods not noted as delivered, are not on board, the 
master forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 126). 

Before any coasting ship can depart from the port of lading, an 
account, with a duplicate thereof, in the form given in the act, or to 
that effect, and signed by the master, must be delivered to the col- 
lector or comptroller ; and the collector or comptroller retains the 
duplicate, and returns the original account, dated and signed by him. 
This accotmt is the clearance of the ship for the voyage, and the 
transire or pass for the goods expressed therein ; and if this account 
is false, the master forfeits the sum of £20. But, whenever it 
appears expedient, the Commissioners of Customs can permit general 
transires to be given, under such regulations as they may direct, for 
the lading and clearance, and for the entry and unlading of any 
coasting ship and goods ; and the same can be revoked by notice in 
writing under the hand of the proper officer, delivered to the master 
or owner of the ship, or any of the crew on board (§ 166). 

Within fourteen hours after the arrival of any coasting ship at 
her port of discharge, and before any goods are unladen, the transire, 
with the name of the place or wharf where the lading is to be dis- 
charged noted thereon, must be delivered to the collector or comp- 
troller, who notes thereon the date of delivery ; and if any of the 
goods on board are subject to any duty of excise, the same must not 
be unladen without the authority or permission of the proper officer 
of excise. If any goods on board any coasting ship arriving in 
Great Britain or Ireland from the Isle of Man, are the growth or pro- 
duce of that, isle, or manufactures of that isle from materials the 
growth or produce thereof, or from materials not subject to duty in 
Great Britain or Ireland, or from materials the duty on which has 
been paid and not drawn back in Great Britain or Ireland, the same 
must not be unladen, until a certificate is produced to the collector 
or comptroller from the collector or comptroller at the port of ship- 
ment, that proof had been made in manner required by law, that 
these are of such growth, produce, or manufacture, as the case may 
be (§ 167). 

If any goods are unladen contrary to the foregoing enactments, 
the master forfeits the sum of £20, and if any goods are laden on 
board any ship in any port or place in the United Kingdom, and 
carried coastwise, or, having been brought coastwise, are unladen in 
any such port or place contrary to the Customs Consolidation Act, 
or any other act relating to the customs, these goods are forfeited 

(§ 157). 

The collector or comptroller can require that all or any documents 
which ought to be on board a coasting ship shall be brought to him 
for inspection ; and the master, refusing to produce such docame\Lt& 
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on demand, or to bring the same to the collector or comptroller 
when required, forfeits and pays the sum of £20 (§ 158). 

2. Exportation, — ^No person must export any warehoused goods, nor 
enter any such goods for exportation from the United Kingdom to 
parts beyond the seas, in any ship of less burthen than fifty tons^ 
except to the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, in ships not being less 
than forty tons burthen, regularly trading to these islands (16 and 
17 Vict,, c. 107, § 117). And no goods must be shipped, put off, 
or water-borne to be shipped for exportation, except on days not 
being Sundays or holidays, nor from any place, except some legal 
quay, wharf, or other place duly appointed for that purpose, nor 
without the presence or authority of the proper officer of customs, 
nor before due entry outwards of the exporting ship, and due entry 
of these goods, nor before such goods have been duly cleared for 
shipment; and any goods shipped, put off, or water-borne to be 
shipped, contrary to this enactment, are forfeited (18 and 19 Yict, 
c. 96, § 9). 

The master of every ship in which goods are to be exported from 
the United Kingdom to parts beyond the seas, or his agent, must, 
before any goods are taken on board, deliver to the collector or 
comptroller a certificate from the proper officer of the due clearance 
inwards or coastwise of his ship of her last voyage ; and he must 
also deliver therewith an entrp outwards of his ship, verified by his 
signature, in the form given in the Customs Consolidation Act, 
or to the same effect, and containing the several particulars thereby 
indicated or required. If the ship has commenced her lading at 
some other port, the master must deliver to the searcher the clear- 
ance of such goods from that other port ; and if any goods are taken 
on board at any port before the ship is entered outwards at that port 
(unless a stiffening order, when necessary, is issued by the proper 
officer, to lade any heavy goods for exportation), the master forfeits 
the sum of £100 (16 and 17 Vict., c. 107, § 118). 

The master of an exporting ship has, of course, nothing to do with 
the due entry and clearance at the custom-house of the goods for 
exportation, these being the duty of the exporter or his agent ; but 
he should know that the shipping bill or bills (which it is also the 
duty of the exporter or his agent to furnish), when duly filled up 
and signed by the exporter or his agent, or the consignee of the ship, 
as the case may be, in such manner as the proper officer requires, 
and countersigned by the searcher, — these are the clearance for ail 
the goods enumerated therein ; and if any goods which have been 
cleared for a drawback are not duly exported to parts beyond the 
seas, or are unshipped or re-landed in any part of the United King- 
dom (such goods not having been duly re-landed, discharged as 
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short-shipped, under care of the proper officers), or are carried to 
any of the Channel Islands, not having been duly entered, cleared, 
and shipped, to be exported or carried directly to these islands, the 
same are forfeited, together with any ship, boat, or craft used in so 
unshipping, re-landing, landing, or carrying such goods from the ship 
in which the same had been shipped for exportation ; and the master 
and any person by whom or by whose orders or means these goods 
have been so unshipped, re- landed, landed, or carried, or who aids, 
assists, or is concerned therein, forfeit a sum eqnal to treble the value 
of the goods, or a penalty of £100, at the election of the commis- 
sioners (§ 133). 

As to the shipping of stores for the use of foreign -bound ships, 
the Customs Consolidation Act enacts, that, upon application made 
by him, and upon such terms and conditions as the commissioners 
direct, the master of every ship of fifty tons burthen or upwards de- 
parting from any port in the United Kingdom upon a voyage to parts 
beyond the seas, the duration of which, out and home, may not be 
less than forty days, receives from the searcher an order for the ship- 
ment of such stores as may be required and allowed by the collector 
or comptroller for the use of his ship, with reference to the number of 
the crew and passengers on board, and the probable duration of the 
voyage on which she is about to depart ; and all demands for such 
stores, must be made in such form and manner as the collector or 
comptroller may require, and must be signed by the master or owner 
of the vessel. And after these stores are duly shipped^ the master 
or his agent must make out an account of the stores so shipped, to- 
gether with any other stores then already on board ; and the same, 
when presented to the searcher, signed by him, and countersigned 
by the collector or comptroller, is the victualling hill. No stores 
must be shipped for the use of any exporting ship, nor are any 
articles taken on board deemed to be stores, except such as are 
borne on the victualling bill (§ 140). 

If there are on board any goods, part of the inward cargo, re- 
ported for exportation in the same ship, before clearance outwards 
of that ship from any port in the United Kingdom, the master must 
deliver to the searcher a copy of the report inwards of these goods, 
certified by the collector or comptroller ; and if this copy is found 
to correspond with the goods so remaining on board, the searcher 
signs the same, to be filed with the certificates or cockets, if any, 
and victualling bill of the ship (§ 141). 

Before any ship can be cleared outwards, from the United King- 
dom, with any goods shipped or intended to be shipped on board 
the same, the master must deliver a content of his ship to the 
searcher, in the form given in the Customs Consolidation Act^ Qt V:^ 
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that effect, and containiDg the several particulars therein required, 
as far as the same can be known by him, and he mnst make and 
subscribe the declaration at the foot thereof, in presence of the 
collector or comptroller, and he mnst answer such questions as may 
be demanded of him, concerning the ship, the cargo, and the 
intended voyage, by the collector or comptroller. And, before 
clearance, the certificates, if any, are delivered to the searcher, who 
compares the shipping bills with the content and certificates, and 
files the certificates, copy of the report inwards, if any, of goods 
reported for exportation in that ship, and the victualling bill, with 
a label attached and sealed thereto, — and this label, when filled up, 
and signed by the collector or comptroller, is, as to the goods com- 
prised therein, the clearance and authority for the departure of 
the ship (§-141). 

If any goods liable to duty on importation, or taken from the 
warehouse to be exported, or entitled to drawback on exportation, 
which are enumerated in the content of any ship, are not duly 
shipped before the departure of that ship, or are not duly certified 
by the proper officer as short-shipped, these goods are forfeited. 
Or, if any such goods are taken on board that ship, not being 
enumerated in the content, the master forfeits the sum of £5, in 
respect of every package of these goods ; and if any goods duly 
shipped on board such ship, are landed at any other place than that 
for which they have been cleared, unless otherwise accounted for to 
the satisfaction of the commissioners, the master forfeits a sum 
equal to treble the value of the goods so landed (§ 143). 

If any goods are shipped, put off, or water-borne to be shipped, 
without being duly cleared, or otherwise contrary to the provisions 
of the Customs Consolidation Act, the same are liable to forfeiture 
(§ 144). And if any ship having cargo on board, departs from any 
port without being duly cleared, the master forfeits the sum of 
£100 (18 and 19 Vict., cap. 96, § 11). 

Before any ship departs in ballast from the United Kingdom for 
parts beyond the seas, not having any goods on board, except 
stores from the warehouse borne upon the victualling bill, nor any 
goods reported inwards for exportation in the same ship, the col- 
lector or comptroller clears that ship, by notifying the clearance and 
the date thereof on the victualling bill, and delivers the same to the 
master as the clearance of the ship ; and the master must answer to 
the collector or comptroller such questions, touching the departure 
and destination of his ship, as may be demanded of him. Ships 
having only passengers with their baggage on board, and ships laden 
only with chalk or slate, are deemed to be in ballast ; and if any 
such ships, whether laden or in ballast, depart without being so 
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cleared, haying stores' on board, the master forfeits and pays the 
sum of £100 (16 and 17 Vict., cap. 107, § 145). 

3. Importation, — ^If any ship coming into the United Eangdom, 
does not come as quickly up to the proper place of mooring or 
unlading, as the nature of the port will admit, without touching at 
any other place, and, in proceeding to such proper place, does not 
bring to at the stations appointed by the Commissioners of Customs, 
for the boarding of ships by the customs officers, — or if, after arriving 
at such place, the ship removes from that place, except directly to 
some other proper place of mooring or unlading, and with the 
knowledge of the proper customs officer, — or, if the master of any 
ship, on board of which any officer is stationed, neglects or refuses 
to provide every such officer sufficient room under the deck, in some 
part of the forecastle or steerage, for his bed or hammock, the 
master forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 47). 

No goods, except diamonds, bullion, lobsters, and fresh fish of 
British taking and imported in British ships, which can be landed 
without report or entry, must be unshipped from any ship arriving 
from parts beyond the seas, or landed or put on shore, on Sundays 
or holidays, — nor must they be so unshipped, landed, or put on shore, 
on any other days, except between the hours of eight o^clock in the 
morning, and four o'clock in the afternoon, from the Ist day of 
March, until the 1st day of November, — ^and between the hours of 
nine o'clock in the morning, and four o'clock in the afternoon, from the 
1st day of November to the 1st day of March, or during such other 
hours as may be appointed by the commissioners, — ^nor must any 
goods be unshipped or landed, unless in the presence or with the 
authority of the proper customs officer, — nor must they be so 
landed, except at some legal quay, wharf, or other place duly 
appointed for the landing of goods, — nor must any such goods, 
after having been unshipped, or put into any boat or craft to be 
landed, be transhipped or removed into any other boat or craft, 
previously to their being landed, without permission of the proper 
customs officer (§ 49). 

If any such goods as aforesaid are unshipped, landed, transhipped, 
or removed contrary to the foregoing enactment, the same are for- 
feited ; and if any goods are unshipped or removed from any im- 
porting ship, for the purpose of being landed after due entry thereof, 
these goods must be forthwith removed to, and landed at the wharf, 
quay, or other place, at which the same are intended to be landed. 
K these goods are not so removed and landed, the same are for- 
feited, together with the barge, lighter, boat, or other vessel 
employed in removing them (§ 49). 

Within twenty-four hours aiter the arrival of every ship, whether 
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laden or in ballast, — from parts beyond the seas, at any part of the 
United Kingdom, and before bulk is broken, — the master mnst 
make due report of his ship, in the form given in the Customs 
Consolidation Act, or to the same effect, — and containing the 
several particulars indicated or required thereby ; and if the cargo 
has been laden at several places, he must state in column one the 
name or names of the places where the cargo was laden, in the order 
of time in which the different portions of the same have been laden, 
opposite to the particulars of the goods so laden (§ 50). If the 
master wilfully fails to make this report, according to the parti- 
culars so required, — so far as these particulars are applicable to the 
ship, cargo, and voyage,— or if the particulars, or any of them con- 
tained in this report, are false, the master forfeits the sum of £100 
(§ 51). And goods not duly reported can be detained by any 
officer or officers of customs, until the same are so reported, and the 
cause of omission explained to the satisfaction of the commissioners, 
who may thereupon restore the same on such terms as they deem 
proper. Should the commissioners deem it necessary, these goods 
may, in the meantime, be removed to the Queen^s warehouse (18 
and 19 Vict., cap. 96, § 3). 

At the time of making this report, the master must deliver to the 
collector or comptroller, if required, the bill of lading, or a copy of 
it, for every part of the cargo laden on board ; and he must answer 
all such questions relating to the ship, crew, and voyage, as may be 
put to him by the collector or comptroller. In case of failure, or 
refiisal to answer such questions, or to answer truly, or to produce 
any such bill of lading or copy, or if any such bill of lading or copy 
is false, or if any bill of lading is uttered or produced by the 
master, and the goods expressed therein have not been bond Jidt 
shipped on board his ship, or if any bill of lading uttered or pro- 
duced by the master has not been signed by him, or any such copy 
has not been received or made by him previously to his leaving the 
place where the goods expressed therein were shipped, or, if, after 
arrival of the ship within four leagues of the coast of the United 
Kingdom, bulk is broken, or any alteration is made in the stowage 
of the cargo, so as to facilitate th*& unlading of any part of the 
cargo, or if any part is staved, destroyed, or thrown overboard, or 
any package opened, — unless accounted for to the satisfaction of the 
commissioners, in every such case the master forfeits the sum of 
£100 (16 and 17 Vict., cap. 107, § 53). 

In connexion with importation, may be here noticed, the neces- 
sity of the master of the importing ship obtaining and producing 
certificates of origin^ in respect of certain goods claiming any benefit 
thereby on importation. 
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The Customs Consolidation Act enacts, that no goods can be 
entered as being of, or from, any British possessions abroad (if any 
benefit attaches to this distinction), except the territories sabject to 
the government of the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
respectively, unless the master of the ship importing the same has 
delivered to the collector or comptroller a certificate under the 
hand of the proper officer of the place where these goods were taken 
on board, of the due clearance of that ship from thence, containing 
an account of these goods (§ 77). 

Before any spirits or sugar, so long as any benefit attaches to this 
distinction, can be entered as being of the produce of any British 
possession in America, or the island of Mauritius, the master of the 
importing ship must deliver to the collector or comptroller a cer- 
tificate under the hand of the proper officer of the place where these 
goods were taken on board, testifying, that proof had been made in 
manner required by law, that these goods are of the produce of some 
British possession in America, or of the island of Mauritius, stating 
the name of the place where these goods were produced, the quan- 
tity and quality of the goods, the number and denomination of the 
packages containing the same, and the name of the ship in which 
they are laden, and of the master thereof (§ 79). 

Before any sugar can be entered as being of the produce of any 
British possession within the limits of the East India Company's 
charter, the master of the importing ship must, so long as any 
benefit attaches to this distinction, deliver to the collector or comp- 
troller a certificate, under the hand and seal of the proper officer at 
the place where that sugar has been taken on board, testifying that 
a declaration in writing, the contents of which he believed to be 
true, had been made and signed before him by the shipper of such 
sugar, that the same was really and bond fide the produce of the 
British possession (§ 80). 

If any sugar, the produce of any British possession within the 
limits of the East India Company's charter, so long as any benefit 
attaches to this distinction, has been imported into the Cape of Good 
Hope from the place of its production, accompanied by the proper 
certificate of origin sufficient for its admission into the United King- 
dom at the rate of duty payable upon such sugar, if imported direct 
from the place of its production, and that sugar has been warehoused 
at the Cape of Good Hope, under the regulations there in force for 
the warehousing of goods, and has been exported from that ware- 
house, accompanied by a certificate from the proper officer of cus- 
toms at the Cape, setting forth the particulars of the importation, of 
the warehousing, and of the exportation of the same, and also set- 
ting forth the substance of the certificate of origin before isi^'cXv;^^^^^ 
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and if, on the arrival of the importing ship in the United E[ingdom, 
the master delivers to the collector or comptroller at the port of im- 
portation, this certificate from the officer of customs at the Cape of 
Good Hope, that sugar is admitted at the port of importation in the 
United Kingdom, at the same rate of duty as would be payable, if the 
same had been imported direct from the place of its production 
(§ 81). 

Before any wine can be entered as being the produce of any of 
the British possessions abroad, the master of the importing ship 
must deliver to the collector or comptroller a certificate under the 
hand of the proper officer of such possession, testifying that proof 
had been made in manner required by law, that that wine is the 
produce of such possession, stating the quantity and sort thereof, 
and the number and denomination of the packages containing the 
same (§ 84). 

Boarding of Ships by Customs Officers. — The time at which 
any goods are shipped on board any export ship is deemed to be the 
time of the exportation of these goods ; and the time of the last 
clearance of the ship is deemed to be the time of the departure of 
that ship (§ 149). 

Any officers of customs can go on board any ship, after clearance 
outwards, within the limits of any port in the United Eangdom, or 
within four leagues of the coast thereof, and can demand the ship's 
clearance. If there are any goods on board, in respect of which 
oertificates are required, not contained in these certificates, or any 
stores not indorsed on the victualling bill, these goods or stores are 
forfeited ; and if any goods contained in these certificates are not on 
board, the master forfeits the sum of £20 for every package or parcel 
of goods contained in the certificates and not on board (§ 146). 

If any officer of customs places any lock, mark, or seal, upon any 
goods taken from the warehouse without payment of duty, as stores 
on board any ship or vessel depaiting from any port in the United 
Kingdom, and this lock, mark, or seal is wilfully opened, altered, or 
broken, or if any such stores are secretly conveyed away, eitiher 
while the ship or vessel remains at her first port of departure or at 
any other port or place in the United Kingdom, or on her passage 
from one such port or place to another, before her final departure on 
her foreign voyage, the master forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 147). 

If any ship departing from any port in the United Kingdom, does 
not bring to at the stations appointed by the commissioners for the 
landing of officers from such ships, or for further examination pre- 
vious to departure, the master forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 148). 

The proper officers of customs can board any ship arriving at any 
port in the United Kingdom, and can freely stay on board until all 
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the goods laden therein are duly delivered from the same, and they 
must have free access to every part of the ship, with power to fasten 
down hatchways or entrances to the hold, and to mark any goods be- 
fore landing, and to lock up, seal, mark, or otherwise secure any goods 
on board. If any place or any box or chest is locked, and the keys 
are withheld, the officers, if of a degree superior to that of tide- 
waiter, can open any such place, box, or chest, in the best manner 
in their power, — and if they are tidewaiters, or only of that degree, 
they send for their superior officer, who can open, or cause to be 
opened, any such place, box, or chest, in the best manner in their 
power ; and if any goods are found concealed on board, they are 
forfeited (§ 48). 

If the officers place any lock, mark, or seal upon any goods on 
board, and this lock, mark, or seal is wilfully opened, altered, or 
broken before due delivery of these goods, — or if the hatchways or 
entrances to the hold, after having been fastened down by the offi- 
cer, are opened, the master forfeits the sum of £100 ; and if the 
proper officer of customs places any lock, mark, or seal upon any 
stores on board, and this lock, mark, or seal is wilfully opened, 
altered, or broken,— or if any such stores are secretly conveyed 
away, either while the ship remains in the port at which she has so 
arrived, or before she has arrived at any other port in the United 
Kingdom, to which she may then be about to proceed, the master 
forfeits the sum of £20 (§ 48). 

Trade with British Possessions Abroad. — ^Before any spirits or 
sugar, so long as any benefit attaches to the distinction, can be 
shipped for exportation in any British possession in America, or in 
the island of Mauritius, as being the produce of such possession, or 
of that island, the proprietor of the estate on which the goods were 
produced, or his known agent, must make and sign a declaration in 
writing, before the proper officer of customs at the port of exporta- 
tion, or before one of her Majesty's justices of the peace, residingj,in 
or near the place where that estate is situate, declaring that these 
goods are the produce of that estate, and setting forth the name of 
the estate and the description and quantity of the goods, and the 
packages containing the same, with the marks and numbers thereon, 
and the name of the person at the place of shipment they are to be 
sent to. The person entering and shipping these goods, must deliver 
this declaration to the proper officer of customs, and must also make 
and subscribe a declaration before him, that the goods to be shipped 
by virtue of this entry, are the same as are mentioned in the first 
declaration, and the master of the ship in which these goods are 
laden must, before clearance, make and subscribe a declaration that 
the goods shipped by virtue of that entry, are the sama «& ^^ \aK^- 
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tioned and intended in the first declaration, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief. Thereupon the proper officer of cnstonas signs and 
gives to the master a certificate of production^ stating that proof had 
been made, in manner required by law, that these goods (describlDg 
the same) are the produce of such British possession, or of the said 
island, and setting forth in this certificate the name of the exporter 
and of the exporting ship, and of the master thereof, and the desti- 
nation of the goods. If any spirits or sugar is imported into any 
British possession in America as being the produce of some other 
such possession, or of the said island, without this certificate, the 
same are forfeited (§ 176). 

Before any sugar or spirits, so long as any benefit attaches to 
the distinction, can be shipped for exportation in any British pos- 
session in America, as being the produce of some other of these pos- 
sessions, the person exporting the same must, in the entry outwards, 
state the place of production, and refer to the entry inwards and 
landing of these goods, and he must also make and subscribe a de- 
claration, before the proper officer of customs, to the identity of the 
same. Thereupon, if these goods have been imported, with a certifi- 
cate of production, within twelve months prior to the shipping for 
exportation, the proper officer of customs signs and gives to the 
master a certificate of production^ founding upon and referring to the 
certificate of production under which these goods had been so im- 
ported, and containing the like particulars, together with the date of 
this importation (§ 177). 

No sugar or rum, — the produce of any British possession within the 
limits of the East India Gompany^s charter, into which the impor- 
tation of sugar or rum, the produce of any foreign country, or of any 
British possession into which foreign sugar or rum may be legally 
imported, has been prohibited, — can be imported into any British 
possession in the West Indies, South America, or the Mauritios, 
unless the master of the importing ship deliver to the proper oflScer 
of customs a certificate of origin^ under the hand of the proper ofilcer 
of customs at the place where the same has been taken on board, 
stating the name of the district in which that sugar or rum was pro- 
duced, the quantity and quality or strength thereof, as the case may 
be, the number and denomination of the packages containing the 
same, and the name of the ship in which they were laden, and of 
the master thereof, and of the officer giving the same. The shipper 
of the sugar or rum must likewise certify, that there had been pro- 
duced a certificate, under the hand and seal of the collector or 
assistant collector of the land or customs revenue of the district 
within which the sugar or rum was produced, that that sugar or 
rum was the produce of such district, and that the importation into 
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such disti'ict of foreign sugar and rnm, or sugar and rum the produce 
of any British possession into which foreign sugar or rum can be 
legally imported, is prohibited ; and the master must subscribe a 
declaration, that this certificate was received by him at the place 
where these goods were taken on board, and that they are the goods 
therein mentioned (§ 169). 

Before any clearing officer permits any ship, wholly or in part 
laden with timber or wood goods, to clear out from any British port 
In North America, or in the settlement of Honduras, for any port in 
the United Kingdom, at any time after 1st September or before 1st 
May in any year, he is to ascertain that the whole of her cargo is 
below deck, and to give the master a certificate to that effect ; and 
no master of any ship so laden, must sail from any of the ports fore- 
said for any port of the United Kingdom at any time, as before 
mentioned, until he has obtained the certificate from the clearing 
officer (§170). No master of a ship, in respect of which the certi- 
ficate has been obtained, must place or permit, or cause to be placed 
or remain, upon or above the deck of his ship, any part of the 
cargo thereof, until the ship has arrived at her port of destination. 
But if, in consequence of the springing of a leak, or of other damage 
received or apprehended during the voyage, the master considers it 
necessaiy to remove any part of the cargo upon deck, he can remove 
or cause to be removed upon the deck of his ship, so much of the 
cargo, and can permit the same to remain there for such time as he 
considers expedient. Store spars and other articles necessary for 
the ship's use, are not taken to be cargo (§171). If the master of 
any ship, for which the foresaid certificate is required, sails, or 
attempts to sail, without having obtained this certificate, or places or 
permits, or causes to be placed or to remain or to be, upon or above 
the deck of his ship, any part of the cargo thereof, except in the 
cases in which the same is not forbidden as aforesaid, he, for every 
offence, forfeits and pays a sum not exceeding £100 (§ 172). 

Whenever a ship is cleared out from any port in Newfoundland, or 
in any other part of her Majesty's dominions, for the fisheries on 
the banks or coasts of Newfoundland or Labrador, or the depen- 
dencies thereof, without having on board an article of traffic, except 
only provisions, nets, tackle, and other things usually employed in 
and about the fishery, and for the conduct and carrying on of the 
same, — the master is entitled to demand from the principal officer of 
customs at the port of clearance, a certificate under his hand that 
that ship has been specially cleared out for the Newfoundland fishery, 
and this certificate is in force for the fishing season for the year in 
which it is granted, and no longer. Upon the first arrival of a ship^ 
having on board this certificate, in any port \u \Xi!^ <:^<^\i^ <^1^^^- 
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fonndland or its dependencies, a report thereof mast be made bj the 
master to the principal officer of customs at that port ; ^nd, pre- 
vioQsly to obtaining a clearance at the end of the fishing season for 
any, voyage, at any of the ports of the colony or its dependencies, 
the master must deliver np this certificate to the principal officer of 
customs of that port (§ 176). 

The master of every ship bound from any British possessions 
abroad, except the territories subject to the government of the presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, must deliver to the proper 
officer of customs an entry outwards under his hand of his ship, 
and must also subscribe and deliver to that officer, a content of the 
cargo of his ship, if any, or state that she is in ballast, as the case 
may be ; and he must also answer such questions concerning the 
ship, cargo, if any, and voyage, as may be demanded of him, in the 
same manner, as nearly as may be, as is observed on the entry and 
departure of a ship from the United Kingdom. {See " Exportationy^^ 
ante^ p. 172). Thereupon the proper officer gives to the master a 
certificate of the clearance of his ship for her intended voyage, and 
if the ship departs without this clearance, or if the master delivers a 
false content, or if he does not truly answer the questions demanded 
of him, he forfeits the sum of £50 (§ 165). 

The officer of customs can go on board any ship in any port in 
any British possession in America, and rummage and search the 
ship for prohibited goods ; and if there are any goods on board pro- 
hibited to be imported into such possession, they are forfeited 
(§ 181). 

The master of every ship arriving in any of the British possessions 
in America, whether laden or in ballast, must come directly, and 
before bulk is broken, to the custom-house for the port or district 
where he arrives, and there make a report in writing to the proper 
officer of customs, in the same form and manner as on the arrival of 
any ship in the United Kingdom, as far as the same are applicable. 
(See " Importation" ante^ p. 176). If any goods are unladen before 
this report is made, or if the master fails to make this report, or 
makes an untrue report, or does not truly answer the questions de- 
manded of him, he forfeits the sum of £50, and if any goods are not 
reported, these are forfeited (§ 1 64). 

No goods or passengers can be carried from one part of any Bri- 
is h possession in Asia, Africa, or America, to another of the same 
possession, except in British ships (§ 163). 

Cakriage of Passengers by Sea.— It is only necessary to notice 
here those enactments of " The Passengers' Act, 1852," which relate 
more particularly to the duties of the master of a " passenger ship," 
and to matters to which it is incumbent on him to attend. 
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The master of every ship — whether a *' passenger ship," or other- 
wise, fitting or intended for the carriage of passengers, or which 
shall carry passengers upon any voyage to which the act extends — 
must afford to the emigration officer or his assistant, at any port or 
place in her Majesty's dominions, and in the case of British ships, 
to her Majesty's consul at any foreign port or place at which the 
ship may be or arrive, every facility for inspecting his ship, and for 
communicating with the passengers, and for ascertaining that the 
provisions of the act, so far as applicable, have been duly complied 
with (15 and 16 Vict, c. 44, § 9). No ship, fitted or intended for the 
Ciuiiage of passengers as a *^ passenger ship," must clear out or pro- 
ceed to sea, until the master has obtained from the emigration officer 
at the port of clearance, a certificate under his hand that all the 
requirements of the act, so far as the same can be complied with 
before the departure of the ship, have been duly complied with, nor 
until the master has joined in executing the bond to the Crown 
required by the 59 th section, as after noticed. And if any '* pas- 
senger ship" clears out or proceeds to sea, without the master's 
having obtained this certificate, or without his having joined in 
executing this bond, that ship is forfeited to the use of her Majesty, 
and can be seized by any officer of customs, if found within two 
years from the commission of the offence, in any port or place in 
the United Kingdom, or in her Majesty's possessions abroad (§ 11). 

No ship must clear out or proceed to sea with a greater number 
of passengers on board (exclusive of bond fide cabin passengers) 
than allows the appropriation to them of the following space on the 
*' passenger decks," unoccupied with goods, not being the personal 
luggage of the passengers, viz., if the ship is not intended to pass 
within the tropics, 12 dear superficial feet for every statute adult ; 
but if the ship is intended to pass within the tropics, 15 clear 
superficial feet for every statute adult ; nor (unless the ship is pro- 
pelled by steam) with a greater number of persons on board (in- 
cluding the master, crew, and cabin passengers, and counting two 
children, above the age of one year and under that of fourteen, as 
one person), than in the proportion of one person to every two tons 
of the registered tonnage ; and if there are on board of any ship, at 
or after the time of clearance, a greater number either of persons or 
passengers than in the proportions now mentioned, the master is 
liable, on conviction, to a penalty not exceeding £5, nor less than 
£2, for every person or passenger constituting the excess (§ 12). 

Before demanding clearance for his ship — whether a " passenger 
ship" or otherwise — if carrying passengers on a voyage to which 
the act extends, the master must make out two lists, in the form 
given in schedule A annexed to the act, correctly s^ttvcL^WvJoL^^^ 
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there directed, the name and other particnlars of the ship, and of 
every passenger on board thereof. These lists, when countersigned 
by the emigration officer, when there is one at the port, must be 
delivered by the master to the customs officer from whom a clearance 
of the ship is demanded, and that officer also conntersigns and 
returns to the master one of the lists, which is called '^ the mafitei's 
list ; " and the master must exhibit this last-mentioned llst^ with 
any additions which may from time to time be made thereto, to the 
chief officer of cnstoms at any port or place in her Majesty's posses- 
sions, or to her Majesty's consul at any foreign port, at which the 
passengers, or any of them, may be landed ; and he deposits the 
same with the chief officer of cnstoms, or with theconsul, as the case 
may be, at the final port or place of discharge (§ 13). If, at any 
time after these lists have been signed and delivered as now men- 
tioned, any additional passenger is taken on board, the master 
must, according to the form above referred to, add to the '* master's 
list " the names and other paiticulars of every such additional pas- 
senger, and he must also sign a separate list, made ont according to 
the same form, containing the names and other partictdars of every 
such additional passenger. This last-mentioned list (when counter- 
signed by the emigration officer, if there is one at the port), together 
with the *' master's list " to which that addition has been made, 
must be delivered to the chief officer of customs from whom clear- 
ance is demanded (§ 13), who thereupon conntersigns the ^'master's 
list,'' and retsuns the separate list ; and so in like manner, whenever 
any additional passenger or passengers are taken on board. But if 
no customs officer is stationed at the port or place where such addi- 
tional passenger or passengers are taken on board, these lists mnst 
be delivered to the customs officer at the next port or place at which 
the vessel touches or arrives, where a customs officer is stationed^ to 
be dealt with as before directed ; and when any additional pas- 
sengers are taken on board, before the ship can proceed to sea, the 
master must obtain a fresh certificate from the emigration ofScer of 
the port that all the requirements of the act have been duly com- 
plied with ; and, in default, he is liable, for each offence, to a penalty 
not exceeding £50 (§ 14). 

If any ship— whether a " passenger ship " or othei'wise — does 
not actually put to sea and proceed on her intended voyage, on the 
day appointed for sailing in or by any contract made by the owner, 
charterer, or master, or by his or tbeh* agent, with any passenger 
who, on that day, is on board, or ready to go on board, the owner, 
charterer, or master, or his or their agent, or any of them, at the 
option of the passenger or emigration officer, must pay to every such 
passenger,— or if the passenger is lodged and maintained in an esta- 
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blishment under the superintendence of the Colonial Land and Emi- 
gration Commissioners, then to the emigration officer at the port of 
embarkation, — subsistence-money, at the rate of one shilling for each 
statute adult, for each day's delay, until the final departure of the 
ship on her voyage. But, when the ship is unavoidably detained 
either by wind or weather, and the passengers are maintained on 
board, in the same manner as if the voyage had commenced, no such 
subsistence-money is payable (§ 46). 

If, after clearance, any " passenger ship " is detained in port for 
more than seven days, or puts into or touches at any port or place 
in the United Kingdom, she must not put to sea again, until there 
has been put on board, at the expense of the owner, charterer, or 
master, such further supply of pure water, wholesome provisions of 
the requisite kinds and qualities, and medical stores, as may be 
necessary to make up the full quantities of those articles required by 
the act, for the use of the passengers during the whole of the in- 
tended voyage, nor until any damage she may have sustained has 
been effectually repaired, nor until the master has obtained from the 
emigration officer or his assistant,^-or, where there is no such officer, 
or, in his absence, the customs officer at that port or place, — a certi- 
ficate to the same effect as is required by the act (§ 10), to enable 
the ship to be cleared out ; and, in case of any default, the master 
is liable, on conviction, to a penalty not exceeding £100, nor less 
than £50. If the master of any " passenger ship " so putting into 
or touching at any port or place as aforesaid, does not, within 
twenty- four hours thereafter, report, in writing, his arrival, and the 
cause of his putting back, and the condition of his ship, and of her 
stores and provisions, to the emigration officer, or, as the case may 
be, to the customs officer at the port, and does not produce to that 
officer, the official or "master's list" of passengers, he, for each offence, 
is liable to a penalty not exceeding £20, nor less than £2 (§46). 

If, from disaster at sea, or any other cause whatsoever, any " pas- 
senger ship *' puts into any port or place within the United King- 
dom, and is not made sound and sea-worthy, and within six weeks 
again proceeds with her passengers on her intended voyage, the 
owner, charterer, or master, must provide the passengers with a 
passage, in some other eligible ship, to the port or place at which 
they respectively have originally contracted to land, and must, in 
the meantime, pay to the passengers, — if they are not lodged and 
maintained on board, in the same manner as if the ship were at sea, 
or if they are lodged and maintained in an establishment under the 
superintendence of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
then to the emigration officer at that port or place, — subsistence- 
money, after the rate of one shilling, for each &tat\it^ ^^\)^\,.^1^\^*^k^ 
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day's delay, until these passengers are daly forwarded to their des- 
tination. If defaalt is made in any of the requirements of this sec- 
tion, the passengers respectively, or the emigration officer on their 
behalf, can recover, by sammary process, all monies paid by, or on 
account of, these passengers, or any of them, for their passage, 
from the party to whom or on whose account the same may have 
been paid, or from the owner, charterer, or master, or any of them, 
at the option of the passenger or emigration officer. And, if he think 
it necessary, the emigration officer can direct that the passengers 
be removed from such ** passenger ship'* at the expense of the master 
thereof (§ 47). 

If, without any neglect or default of their own, any passengers of 
a *^ passenger ship ^ find themselves in any colonial or foreign port 
or place other than that at which they have contracted to land, and 
the master of the ship declines or omits, within six weeks thereafter, 
to forward or carry them on to their original destination, it is law- 
ful for the governor of the colony, or for any person authorised by 
him for the purpose, or for her Msyesty's consul or vice-consul at 
the foreign port or place, to forward these passengers to their in- 
tended destination (§ 48). All expenses thereby incurred, including 
the cost of maintaining the passengers, until forwatrded to the place 
of their destination, and of all necessary provisions, bedding, and 
stores, is a debt due to her Majesty from the owner, charterer, and 
master of the ship, and is recoverable from them, or from any one 
or more of them, at the suit and for the use of her Majesty, in like 
manner as in the case of other crown debts (§ 50). 

By the act, a penalty, not exceeding £50, nor less than £5, is 
imposed on the master of any ship or ** passenger ship," as the case 
may be, coming within the provisions of the act, who is convicted 
of any one of the following offences : — 

If in any ship, whether a " passenger ship " or otherwise, fitting, 
or intended for the carriage of passengers, or which shall carry pas- 
sengers on any voyage to which any of the provisions of the act 
extends, every facility for inspection is not afforded, as required by 
§ 9 ; or, if passengers are carried on any other than the *^ passen- 
ger decks " (§ 3), as required by § 12 ; or, if a clearance is de- 
manded for any ship, whether a *' passenger ship" or otherwise, 
before the lists of passengers are signed and delivered to the proper 
officer, as required by § 13 ; or, if at any time during the voyage, 
all the additions to the *' master's lists " are not made^ or if the 
additional or separate lists are not made and delivered to the proper 
officer, as required by § 13 ; or, if these lists, or the additions to the 
same, are not duly exhibited or deposited with the proper officer at 
any port or place, as required by the two sections last before re- 
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ferred to ; or, if any of these lists, or the additions thereto, respec- 
tively, are wilfully false ; or, if any " passenger ship " clears out, 
and proceeds to sea without being duly surveyed, as required by 
§ 16 ; or, if at the time of clearance, or at any time during the 
voyage, the beams on which the '^ passengers' decks " are supported 
in any such '* passenger ship," shall not form part of her permanent 
structure, and be supported as required by § 17 ; or, if the ^^ pas- 
senger decks " are not of the thickness, and laid or secured in such 
manner as is required by that section ; or, if the height between any 
deck on which passengers can lawfully be carried, and the deck im- 
mediately above it, is less than six feet (§ 17) ; or, if there are more 
than two tiers of berths in any one deck, or if these berths are not 
securely constructed, or are not of the dimensions — not less than 
six feet in length and eighteen inches in width, for each statute 
adult ; or, if there is not an interval between the decks and the floor 
of the berths, — all as required by § 18 ; or if the passengers are 
berthed contrary to the requirements of § 19 ; or, if the unmarried 
male passengers of fourteen years of age and upwards, are not 
berthed in separate compartments, as required by that section ; or, 
if any of the berths are taken down contrary to the requirement in 
§ 20 ; or, if in any '^ passenger ship,'' a space is not properly divided 
off and set apart for an hospital, as required by § 21 ; or, if, before 
clearance, any '' passenger ship " is not fitted with privies, or, if the 
same are not maintained, throughout the voyage, in a serviceable 
condition, as required by § 22 ; or, if the passengers have not free 
access to or from the between-decks, as required by § 23 ; or, if, 
at the time of clearance, or at any time during the voyage, any 
*^ passenger ship" has not on board such life-boats and buoys, and 
such adequate means for making signals by night, and for extin- 
guishing fires, as are required by § 24 ; or, if any '^ passenger ship" 
proceeds to sea without being properly manned, or has on board, as 
Ckrgo or as ballast, any articles prohibited by the act, or any articles 
likely, by reason of their nature or quality, to endanger the health 
or lives of the passengers, or the safety of the ship, as mentioned in 
§ 25, 26 ; or, if any part of the cargo, or of the provisions, water, 
or stores are carried on the upper deck, or on the '^ passenger decks," 
contrary to the provisions of § 26 ; or, if in any "passenger ship," 
at any time during the voyage, water and provisions of the descrip- 
tion, quantity, or quality, required by, or under, § 32, are not issued 
in the quantities and in the manner required by that section and 
§ 33 ; or, if bad or unwholesome provisions are issued to any pas- 
sengers, contrary to the requirements of § 32 ; or, if the water is 
not carried in such tanks or casks, as required by § 30 ; or if, in 
the cases mentioned in § 35 and 36, there ai^ noit o^ \^^\^\ «xi^ 
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*^ passenger ship," at the time of clearance, and at all times during 
the voyage, such passengers^-steward, and snch passengers'-cook or 
cooks, and such place for cooking and cooking apparatas, as required 
by § 38 and 39 ; or, if there are not on board any '^ passenger 
ship,*' SQch medicines, disinfecting flaid, or agent, instraments, and 
medical apparatas, and such printed or written directions for the nse 
of the same respectively, as may, at any time, be required by, or 
nnder the provisions of § 39 and 40 ; or, if any " passenger shdp" 
shall clear out or proceed to sea, before such medical inspection of 
the medicines and passengers has taken place, and such certificate 
of the medical inspector has been granted, as required by § 41 ; or, 
if any diseased person on board of any ^^ passenger ship," or the 
members of his family, are not relanded, as required by § 42 ; or, 
if, without his previous consent, any passenger shall be landed at 
any place other than the place at which he has contracted to land 
(§ 52) ; or, if any passenger is not allowed to sleep and be main- 
tained on board the ship after arrival, for the period, and in the 
manner provided by § 53 ; or, if there is not kept on board a copy 
of the act, and the same is not produced on demand, as required by 
§ 57 (§ 70). 

Where no time is expressly limited within which any complaint 
or information is to be made or laid for any breach or non-peiform- 
ance of any of the requirements of the act — in case the master is the 
ofifender or party complained against — the complaint must be made, 
or the information laid, within twelve calendar months next after his 
return to the country in which the matter of complaint or informa- 
tion arose (§ 82). 

Before any " passenger ship" can clear out or proceed to sea, the 
owner or charterer, or, in the event of his absence, one good and 
sufficient person on his behalf, to be approved by the chief officer of 
customs at the port of clearance, must, with the master of the ship, 
enter into a joint and several bond, in the sum of £1000, to her 
Majesty, &c., in the form given in the schedule B annexed to the 
aict, — the condition of which bond, is, that the ship is in all respects 
seaworthy ; and that, notwithstanding any penalty imposed by the 
act, and whether the same has been pursued for and recovered or 
not, all and every the requirements of the act (except such as relate 
exclusively to passage brokers), and of the Colonial Land and Emi- 
gration Commissioners acting in the manner prescribed by the act, 
and of any order in council which, at the date of the bond, may have 
been passed in virtue of the act, shall be, in all respects, well and 
truly performed ; and that the master shall well and truly pay all 
penalties, fines, and forfeitures, which he may be adjudged to pay, 
either in the United Kingdom, or by any tribunal in any of her 
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Majesty's possessions abroad having jurisdiction, for, or in respect 
of the breach or non-performance of any of the requu'ements of the 
act, or of the commissioners, or of any order in council. This bond 
is not liable to stamp-duty, and is executed in duplicate (§ 59). 

The act before referred to applies more peculiarly to emigrant 
ships, but the Merchant Shipping Act appoints certain surveys to be 
made and certificates for passenger steam-ships generally. The 
expression " passenger steamer" in the act, includes every British 
steam- ship carrying passengers to, from, or between any place or 
places in the United Kingdom, except steam ferry-boats working in 
chains, commonly called steam-bridges (§ 303). 

Every passenger steamer must be surveyed at least twice in each 
year, in manner aftermentioned (§ 304) ; and the Board of Trade, 
from time to time, appoints shipwright-surveyors and engineer- 
surveyors at such ports and places as it thinks proper; and can, 
from time to time, remove these surveyors, or any of them ; and 
can, from time to time, fix and alter the rates of remuneration to 
be received by them (§ 305). 

The owner of every passenger steamer must cause the i^ame to be 
surveyed at the times after directed, by one of the shipwright-surveyors 
and by one of the engineer-surveyors so appointed, the shipwright- 
surveyor being, in the case of iron steamers, a person properly qua- 
lified to survey such ships ; and thereupon, and if satisfied they can 
with propriety do so, they give to the owner declarations as 
follows : — 

The shipwright- surveyor's declaration must contain statements of 
the following particulars : — 

(1.) That the hull of the ship is sufficient for the service intended, 
and in good condition : 

(2.) That the partitions, boats, lights, signals, compasses, and 
shelter for deck passengers (§ 301), and the certificates of the master 
and mate, or mates, are such, and in such condition, as required by 
§ 134, 135, and 136 : 

(3.) The time (if less than six months) for which the hull and 
equipments will be sufficient : 

(4.) The limits (if any) beyond which, as regards the hull and 
equipments, the ship is, in the surveyor's judgment, not fit to ply : 

(5.) The number of passengers which the ship is, in the surveyor's 
judgment, fit to carry, distinguishing, if necessary, between the 
respective numbers to be carried on the deck and in the cabins, and 
in different parts of the deck and cabins, these numbers being subject 
to such conditions and variations, according to the time of the year, 
the nature of the voyage, the cargo carried, and other circumstances, 
as the case requires. 
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And the engineer-surveyor's certificate mast contain statements of 
the following particolars : — 

(1.) That the machinery is safficient for the senrice intendedf and 
in good condition : 

(2.) The time (if less than six months) for which sach machinery 
will be sufficient : 

(3.) That the safety valves and fire hose are such and in sach 
condition as are required by § 301 : 

(4.) The limits of the weight to be placed on the safety valve 
(§ 302) : 

(5.) The limits (if any) beyond which, as regards the machinery, 
the ship is, in the surveyor's judgment, not fit to ply : 

And these declarations must be in the form directed by the Board 
of Trade (§ 309). 

In the execution of their duties, it is lawful for the surveyors to 
go on board any steam-ship at all reasonable times, and to inspect 
the same, or any part thereof, or any of the machinery, boats, equip* 
ments, or articles on board thereof, or any certificates of the master 
or mates to which the provisions of the act or any of the regulations 
made by virtue thereof, apply, not unnecessarily detaining or delaying 
the ship from proceeding on any voyage ; and if, in consequence of 
any accident, or for any other reason, they consider it necessary so 
to do, to require the ship to be taken into dock for the purpose of 
surveying the hull thereof. Any person who hinders any surveyor 
from going on board, or otherwise impedes him in the execution of 
his duty, incurs a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 306). 

Within fourteen days after the dates of the receipts of these decla- 
rations respectively, the owner must transmit them to the Board of 
Trade, and, in default, he forfeits a sum not exceeding 10s. for 
every day this sending them is delayed, and this sum must be 
paid upon delivery of the certificate as mentioned in § 313, in addi- 
tion to the fee payable for the same, and is applied in the same 
manner as these fees (§310). 

In all cases where practicable, these half-yearly surveys must be 
made in the months of April and October, and the declaration trans- 
mitted before the 30th April and 31st October respectively. But 
if the owner of a passenger steamer is unable to have the same sur- 
veyed in the months of April or October (as the case may be), either 
by reason of the ship being absent from the United Kingdom during 
the whole of these periods respectively, or by reason of the ship or its 
machinery being under construction or repair, or of her being laid 
up in dock, or for any other reason satisfactory, to the Board of 
Trade, then he must have the same so surveyed as soon thereafter as 
possible, and must transmit the declarations to the bourd within 
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fourteen days after the receipt thereof, together with a statement of 
the reasons which have prevented the survey at the time before pre- 
scribed ; and, in case of delay in transmitting the declarations, he is 
liable to a forfeiture similar to that mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion (§ 311). 

Upon receipt of these declarations, the Board of Trade, if satisfied 
that the foregoing provisions have been complied with, causes a certi- 
ficate in duplicate to be prepared and issued, to the effect, that the 
provisions of the law with respect to the survey of the ship and the 
transmission of declarations in respect thereof, have been complied with; 
and this certificate states the limits (if any) beyond which, according 
to the declarations of the surveyors, the ship is not fit to ply, and also 
contains a statement of the number of passengers which, according to 
the declaration of the shipwright-surveyor, that ship is fit to carry, dis- 
tinguishing (if necessary) between the respective numbers to be carried 
on deck and in the cabins, and in different parts of the deck and cabins,-— 
this number being subject to such conditions and variations, accord- 
ing to the time of the year, the nature of the voyage, the cargo car- 
ried, and other curcumstances, as the case requires (§ 312). The 
board transmits the duplicate certificate to the shipping-master, or 
to some other public officer at such port as the owner mentions, or 
at the port where the owner or his agent resides, or where the ship 
was surveyed and is lying for the time ; and the board causes notice 
of this transmission to be given, by post or otherwise, to the master, 
or owner, or his agent. The shipping-master or other officer delivers 
this duplicate certificate to the owner, master, or agent, on his 
applying and paying the fees and any other sums payable in that 
behalf ; and, in proving the due issue and transmission to the owner, 
agent, or master of this certificate, it is sufficient to shew that the 
same has been duly received by the shipping-master or public officer, 
and that due notice of this transmission has been given to the owner, 
master, or agent (§ 313). The owner of every passenger steamer 
requiring this certificate, must pay for every certificate so granted by 
the board such fees as the board durects, not exceeding the fees in 
the table T annexed to the act (§ 314). 

No ceitificate is held to be in force for the purposes of the act 
beyond the date fixed by the board for the expiration thereof; and 
no certificate is in force after notice is given by the board to the 
owner, agent, or master of the ship to which the same relates, that 
the board has cancelled or revoked the same. But if any passenger 
steamer is absent from the United Elingdom at the time when her 
certificate expires, no penalty is incurred for want of a certificate 
until she first begins to ply with passengers after her next subsequent 
return to the United Kingdom. The board c«a i^iC^vc^ ^ss^ <ifc\Ni&^* 
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cate which has expired, or has been revoked or cancelled, to be 
delivered up as it directs ; and any owner or master who, without 
reasonable canse, neglects or refuses to comply with this requirement, 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 315).. 

The board can revoke and cancel such certificates in any case m 
which it has reason to believe (1), that the declarations of the suffi- 
ciency and good condition of the hull, equipments, and machinery of 
any passenger steamer, or any of them, have been fraudulently or 
erroneously made ; or (2), that such certificate has otherwise issued 
upon false or erroneous information ; or (3), that since the making 
of these declarations, the hull, equipments, or machinery of the ship 
have sustained any injury, or are otherwise insufficient. And in 
every such case, the board can, if it thinks fit, require the owner to 
have the hull, equipments, or machinery of that ship again surveyed, 
and to transmit a further declaration or declarations of the sufficiency 
and good condition thereof, before re-issuing any certificate, or grant- 
ing a fresh one in lieu thereof (§ 316). 

The surveyors before mentioned make, from time to time, such 
returns to the board as it requires, with respect to the build, dimen- 
sions, draught, burthen, rate of sailing, room for fuel, and the nature 
and equipments of the ships surveyed by them ; and every owner, 
master, and engineer must, on demand, give to these surveyors all 
such information and assistance within his power as they require fw 
the purpose of these returns. Every owner, master, or engineer 
who, on being applied to for that purpose, wilfully refuses or neglects 
to give this information or assistance, is liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £5 (§ 321). 

On the transmission of the foresaid certificate to him or his agent, 
the owner or master must forthwith cause one of the duplicates so 
transmitted to be put up in some conspicuous part of the ship, so as 
to be visible to all persons on board, and must cause it to be con- 
tinued so put up, so long as the certificate remains in force, and the 
ship is in use ; and in default, the owner or master incurs, for every 
offence, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 317). 

It is not lawful for any passenger steamer to proceed to sea, or 
upon any voyage or excursion with passengers on board, unless the 
owner has transmitted to the Board of Trade the declarations before 
required, nor unless the owner or master has received from the 
board such a certificate as before provided for, this certificate being 
a certificate applicable to the voyage or excursion on which the ship 
is about to proceed ; and no ofiicer of customs can grant a clearance 
or transire for any passenger steamer, unless upon the production of 
this certificate, being a certificate then in force and applicable as 
aforesaid. If any passenger steamer attempts to ply or go to sea 
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without this production, any such officer can detain her until this 
certificate is produced ; and if any passenger steamer plies or goes 
to sea with any passengers on board, without having one of the 
duplicates of this certificate, being a certificate then in force and 
applicable as aforesaid, so put up in some conspicuous part of the 
ship as before required, the owner incurs, for such offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £100, and the master also incurs a further penalty 
not exceeding £20 (§ 318). 

If the owner or master, or other person in charge of a passenger 
steamer, receives on board thereof, or on or in any part thereof, or 
if that ship has on board thereof, or on or in any part thereof, any 
number of passengers, which, having regard to the time, occasion, 
and circumstance of the case, is greater than the number of passen- 
gers allowed by the certificate, — the owner or master incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £20, and also an additional penalty not exceeding 5s. 
for every passenger over and above that number, or, if the fare of 
any of the passengers on board exceeds 5s., not exceeding double 
the amount of all the passengers over and above the number so 
allowed, this fare being estimated at the highest rate of fare payable 
by any passenger on board (§ 319). 

Every person who knowingly and wilfully makes, or assists in 
making, or procures to be made, a false or fraudulent declaration or 
certificate with respect to any passenger steamer requiring a certifi- 
cate as aforesaid, or who forges, assists in forging, or procures to be 
forged, fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or pro- 
cures to be fraudulently altered, any declaration or certificate so 
required, or any words or figures in any declaration or certificate, or 
any signature thereto, is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 320). 
And every surveyor who demands or receives, directly or indirectly, 
from the owner or master of any ship surveyed by him as before 
mentioned, any fee or remuneration whatsoever, for or in respect of 
that survey, otherwise than as the officer and by the direction of the 
Board of Trade, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 308). 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE ENGAOEMEirr, DUTIES, AlH) BIGHTS OF THE SEAMEN. 

Apprentices— Engagement of seamen— (1.) Licences to engage— (2.) Terms of a^n^eement 
—(3.) Banning agreements for foreign-going ships — (4.) Agreements forihome-trade 
ships — (5.) General roles— (6.) Seamen engaged in British possessions or fbr^giu- 
(7.) Prodaction of agreemrats and certificates for foretgn-going ships — (8.) Produc- 
tion of agreements and certificates for home-trade ships— (9.) MisceUaneotis— (10.) 
Allotment of wages— (11.) Legal rights to wages— (12.) Prorisions, medical stores^ 
health, and accommodation— (13.) Discipline of ship— (14.) Belief to seamen's fami- 
lies ont of poor-rates— (16.) Volunteering into the navy- (16.) Wages and eflteto of 
deceased seamen— (17.) Leaving seamen abroad— (18.) Power of making oomplalBt-. 
(19.) Naval courts on the high seas and abroad— (20.) Crimes committed on the high 
seas and abroad— (21.) Bemittance of wages and savings' banks for seamen— (22.) 
Discharge and payment of wages— (28.) Mode of recovering wages — (24.) Begfstr^lon 
and returns repeoting seamen. 

AppBEimcEs. — It is one part of the general business of the shipping- 
masters, to facilitate the making of apprenticeships to the sea ser- 
vice (17 & 18 Vict., c. 104, § 124), and'the indentures must be in 
duplicate, and are exempt from stamp duty. Within seven dajs 
after the execution of the indentures, every person to whom any 
boy whatever is bound as an apprentice to the sea service in 
the United Kingdom, must take or transmit the same to the regis- 
trar-general of seamen, or some shipping-master, who retains and 
records one copy, and indorses on the other that the same is 
recorded, and re-delivers it to the master of the apprentice. 
Whenever any such indenture is assigned or cancelled, and when- 
ever any such apprentice dies or deserts, — within seven days after 
this assignment, cancellation, death, or desertion, if happenhig 
within the United Kingdom, or, if happening elsewhere, as soon 
afterwards as circumstances permit, — the master of the apprentice 
must notify the same, either to the registrar of seamen or to some 
shipping-master, to be recorded. Every person failing to comply 
with these provisions, incurs a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 148). 
Before carrying any apprentice to sea from any place in the 
United Kingdom, the master of every foreign -going ship must cause 
the apprentice to appear before the shipping-master before whom 
the crew is engaged, and he must produce to him the indenture by 
which the apprentice is bound, and the assignment or assignments 
thereof, if any ; and the name of the apprentice, with the date of 
the indenture, and of the assignment or assignments thereof, if any, 
and the name of the port or ports at which the same have been 
registered, are to be entered on the agreement. For any default in 
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obeying these provisions, the master incurs, for each offence, a 
penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 146). 

In the case of every boy bound apprentice to the sea service by 
the guardians or overseers of the poor, or other person having the 
authority of these guardians, the indentures must be executed by 
the boy and the person to whom he is bound, in the presence of and 
attested by two justices of the peace, who are requii*ed to ascertain 
that the boy has consented to be bound, has attained the age of 
twelve years, and is of sufficient health and strength, and that the 
master to whom the boy is to be bound is a proper person for the pur- 
pose (§ 142). All apprenticeships so made to the sea service, if made 
in Great Britain, must be made in the same manner, and are subject 
to the same rules and regulations, as other apprenticeships made by 
the same persons, and, if made in Ireland, are sublect to the five 
special rules given in the act (§ 144). 

Engagement of Seamen.^(1.) Licences to Engage, — ^The Board 
of Trade grants licences to such persons as it thinks fit, to engage or 
supply seamen or apprentices for merchant ships in the United 
Kingdom, to continue for snch pmods, upon such terms, and revoc- 
able upon such conditions, as the board thinks proper (§ 147). 

The following offences are punishable as now to be mentioned : — 
(1.) If any person not so licensed, other than the owner or master, 
or a mate of the ship, or some person truly the servant and in 
the constant employ of the owner, or a shipping-master duly 
appointed under the act, engages or supplies any seaman or appren- 
tice to be entered on board any ship in the United Elingdom, he, for 
every seaman or apprentice so engaged or supplied, incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £20. (2.) If, for the purpose of engaging or sup- 
plying any seaman or apprentice to be entered on board any ship in 
the United Kingdom, any person employs an unlicensed person, he, 
for each seaman or apprentice so engaged or supplied, incurs a 
penalty not exceeding <£20, and, if licensed, forfeits his licence. 
And (3), If any person knowingly receives or accepts to be entered 
on board any ship, any seaman or apprentice who has been engaged 
or supplied contrary to these provisions, he, for every seaman or 
apprentice so engaged or supplied contrary to these provisions, 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 147). 

If any person demands or receives, either directly or indirectly, 
from any seaman or apprentice, or from any person seeking employ- 
ment as such, or from any person on his behalf, any remuneration 
whatever, other than the fees authorised by the act, for providing 
him with employment, he, for every such offence, incurs a penalty 
not exceeding £5 (§ 148). 

(2.) Terms of Agreement for Foreign-going S/iips*— ¥iXj;t&^\» ^k^% 
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ment can extend beyond the next following 30tli Jane or 31st 
December, or the first arrival of the ship at her port of destination 
in the United Kingdom after such date, or the discharge of cargo 
consequent upon that arrival ; and every person entering into such 
an agreement, whether engaged upon the first commencement 
thereof or otherwise, must enter into and sign the same in the same 
manner as is required for other foreign-going ships; and every 
person engaged under such a running agreement, if discharged in 
the United Kingdom, must be discharged in the same manner as is 
required for the discharge of a seaman belonging to other foreign- 
going ships (§ 151). And the master of a foreign- going ship for 
which such a running agreement has been made, must, upon every 
return to the United Kingdom before the final termination of the 
agreement, discharge or engage before the shipping-master at that 
port, any seaman whom he is required by law to discharge or 
engage, and upon every such return, he must indorse upon the 
agreement a statement (as the case may be), either that no such dis- 
charges or engagements have been made, or that all such discharges 
or engagements have been duly made, as before required, and he 
most deliver the agreement so indorsed to the shipping- master. 
Any master who wilfully makes a false statement in this indorse- 
ment, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 ; and the shipping-master 
also signs an indorsement upon the agreement, to the effect that the 
provisions of the act relating to such agreement have been complied 
with, and he re-delivers the agreement so indorsed to the master 
(S 152). 

When these running agreements are made, the duplicate retained 
by the shipping-master upon the first engagement of the crew, is 
either immediately transmitted to the registrar-general, or kept by 
the shipping-master until the expiration of that agreement, as the 
Board of Trade directs (§ 153). And the fees payable upon the 
engagement and discharge of the seamen of foreign-going ships 
having running agreements, are thus determined : — the crew are to be 
considered engaged when the agreement is first signed, and to be 
discharged when the agreement finally terminates ; and all interme- 
diate engagements and discharges are considered to be engagements 
and discharges of single seamen (§ 154). 

■. (4.) Agreements for Home-trade Ships, — In home-trade ships, 

"^ or single seamen may, if the master thinks fit, be engaged 

jk shipping-master, in the same manner as is directed with 

'weign-going ships ; and, in every case in which the en- 

ot so made, the master must, before the ship puts to 

•le, and if not, as soon after as possible, cause the 

I orer and explained to each seaman, who there- 
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of less burthen than eighty tons' registered tonnage, exclusively 
employed in trading on the coasts of the United Kingdom, the master 
of every ship mast enter into an agreement with every seaman whom 
he carries to sea from any port in the United Elingdom as one of his 
crew, and that agreement mast be in the form sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, and mast be dated at the time of the first signatore 
thereof, and must be signed by the master before any seaman signs 
the same. Every agreement is so framed as to admit of stipnlations 
adopted, in each case, at the will of the master and seaman, and 
may contain any other stipnlations not contrary to law. Bat if the 
master of a ship belonging to a British possession has an agreement 
with his crew, made in form according to the laws of that posses- 
sion, or of the possession in which his crew was engaged, and he 
engages single seamen in the United Kingdom, these seamen can sign 
thOi agreement so made, and it is not necessary for them to sign an 
agreement in the form sanctioned by the board (§ 149). 

In the case of all foreign-going ships, in whatever part of her 
Majesty's dominions the same are registered, the following rales 
mast be observed with respect to the agreement : — (1.) Every agree- 
ment made in the United Kingdom (except agreements with snbsti- 
tates, as after provided for) mast be signed by each seaman in pre- 
sence of a shipping-master. (2.) That shipping-master mast caase 
the agreement to be read over and explained to each seaman, or 
otherwise ascertain that each seaman onderstands the same, before 
he signs it, and the shipping master attests each signatare. (3.) 
When the crew is first engaged, the agreement must be signed in 
duplicate, one of which is retained by the shipping-master, and the 
other contains a special place or form for the descriptions and sig- 
natures of substitutes, or persons engaged subsequently to the first 
departure of the ship, and is delivered to the master. (4.) In the 
case of substitutes engaged in the place of seamen who have duly 
signed the agreement, and whose services have been lost within 
twenty-four hours of the ship's putting to sea, by death, desertion, 
or other unforeseen cause, the engagement must, when practicable, 
be made before some shipping-master duly appointed, and, when it 
cannot be so made, the master must, before the ship puts to sea, if 
practicable, and, if not, as soon afterwards as possible, cause the 
agreement to be read over and explained to the seamen, who there- 
upon sign the same, in presence of a witness, who attests their sig- 
natures (§ 160). 

(8.) Running Agreements for Foreign-going Ships, — In the case 
of foreign-going ships making voyages averaging less than six 
months in duration, running agreements can be made with the 
crew, to extend over two or more voyages, so that no such agree- 
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ment can extend beyond the next following 30tli Jane or 31st 
December, or the first arrival of the ship at her port of destination 
in the United Kingdom after such date, or the discharge of cargo 
consequent upon that arrival ; and every person entering into such 
an agreement, whether engaged upon the first commencement 
thereof or otherwise, must enter into and sign the same in the same 
manner as is required for other foreign-going ships; and every 
person engaged under such a running agreement, if discharged in 
the United Kingdom^ must be discharged in the same manner as is 
required for the discharge of a seaman belonging to other foreign- 
going ships (§ 151). And the master of a foreign- going ship for 
which such a running agreement has been made, must, upon every 
return to the United Kingdom before the final termination of the 
agreement, discharge or engage before the shipping-master at that 
port, any seaman whom he is required by law to discharge or 
engage, and upon every such return, he must indorse upon the 
agreement a statement (as the case may be), either that no such dis- 
charges or engagements have been made, or that all such discharges 
or engagements have been duly made, as before required, and he 
must deliver the agreement so indorsed to the shipping* master. 
Any master who wilfidly makes a false statement in this indorse- 
ment, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 ; and the shipping-master 
also signs an indorsement upon the agreement, to the effect that the 
provisions of the act relating to such agreement have been complied 
with, and he re-delivers the agreement so indorsed to the master 
(§ 152). 

When these running agreements are made, the duplicate retained 
by the shipping-master upon the first engagement of the crew, is 
either immediately transmitted to the registrar-general, or kept by 
the shipping-master until the expiration of that agreement, as the 
Board of Trade directs (§ 153). And tlie fees payable upon the 
engagement and discharge of the seamen of foreign-going ships 
having rnnnmg agreements, are thus determined : — the crew are to be 
considered engaged when the agreement is first signed, and to be 
discharged when the agreement finally terminates ; and all interme- 
diate engagements and discharges are considered to be engagements 
and discharges of single seamen (§ 154). 

(4.) Agreements for Home-trade Ships, — In home- trade ships, 
the crews or smgle seamen may, if the master thinks fit, be engaged 
before a shipping-master, in the same manner as is directed with 
respect to foreign-going ships ; and, in every case in which the en- 
gagement is not so made, the master must, before the ship puts to 
sea, if practicable, and if not, as soon after as possible, cause the 
agreement be read over and explained to each seaman, who there- 
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of less burthen than eighty tons' registered tonnage, exclosiydy 
employed in trading on the coasts of the United Kingdom, the master 
of every ship must enter into an agreement with every seaman whom 
he carries to sea from any port in the United Kingdom as one of his 
crew, and that agreement mast be in the form sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, and mast be dated at the time of the first signature 
thereof, and must be signed by the master before any seaman signs 
the same. Every agreement is so framed as to admit of stipulations 
adopted, in each case, at the will of the master and seaman, and 
may contain any other stipnlations not contrary to law. Bat if the 
master of a ship belonging to a British possession has an agreement 
with his crew, made in form according to the laws of that posses- 
sion, or of the possession in which his crew was engaged, and ht 
engages single seamen in the United Elingdom, these seamen can sign 
the. agreement so made, and it is not necessary for them to sign an 
agreement in the form sanctioned by the board (§ 149). 

In the case of all foreign-going ships, in whatever part of her 
Majesty's dominions the same are registered, the following mles 
must be observed with respect to the agreement : — (1.) Every agree- 
ment made in the United Elingdom (except agreements with substi- 
tutes, as after provided for) must be signed by each seaman in pre- 
sence of a shipping-master. (2.) That shippmg-master must canse 
the agreement to be read over and explained to each seaman, or 
otherwise ascertain that each seaman understands the same, before 
he signs it, and the shipping master attests each signature. (3.) 
When the crew is first engaged, the agreement must be signed in 
duplicate, one of which is retained by the shipping-master, and the 
other contains a special place or form for the descriptions and sig- 
natures of substitutes, or persons engaged subsequently to the first 
departure of the ship, and is delivered to the master. (4.) In the 
case of substitutes engaged in the place of seamen who have duly 
signed the agreement, and whose services have been lost within 
twenty-four hours of the ship's putting to sea, by death, desertion, 
or other unforeseen canse, the engagement must, when practicable, 
be made before some shippmg-master duly appointed, and, when it 
cannot be so made, the master must, before the ship puts to sea, if 
practicable, and, if not, as soon afterwards as possible, cause the 
agreement to be read over and explained to the seamen, who there- 
upon sign the same, in presence of a witness, who attests their sig- 
natures (§ 150). 

(8.) Running Agreements for Foreign-going Ships. — In the case 
of foreign-going ships making voyages averaging less than six 
months in duration, running agreements can be made with the 
crew, to extend over two or more voyages, so that no such agree- 
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ment can extend beyond the next following 30tli Jane or 31st 
December, or the first arrival of the ship at her port of destination 
in the United Kingdom after such date, or the discharge of cargo 
consequent upon that arrival ; and every person entering into snch 
an agreement, whether engaged upon the first commencement 
thereof or otherwise, mast enter into and sign the same in the same 
manner as is required for other foreign-going ships; and every 
person engaged nnder such a running agreement, if discharged in 
the United Kingdom^ must be discharged in the same manner as is 
required for the discharge of a seaman belonging to other foreign- 
going ships (§ 151). And the master of a foreign- going ship for 
which snch a running agreement has been made, must, upon every 
return to the United Kingdom before the final termination of the 
agreement, discharge or engage before the shipping-master at that 
port, any seaman whom he is required by law to discharge or 
engage, and upon every such return, he must indorse upon the 
agreement a statement (as the case may be), either that no such dis- 
charges or engagements have been made, or that all snch discharges 
or engagements have been duly made, as before required, and he 
mast deliver the agreement so indorsed to the shipping- master. 
Any master who wilfully makes a false statement in this indorse- 
ment, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 ; and the shipping-master 
also signs an indorsement upon the agreement, to the effect that the 
provisions of the act relating to such agreement have been complied 
with, and he re-delivers the agreement so indorsed to the master 
(§ 152). 

When these running agreements are made, the duplicate retained 
by the shipping-master upon the first engagement of the crew, is 
either immediately transmitted to the registrar-general, or kept by 
the shipping-master until the expiration of that agreement, as the 
Board of Trade directs (§ 153). And the fees payable upon the 
engagement and discharge of the seamen of foreign-going ships 
having running agreements, are thus determined : — the crew are to be 
considered engaged when the agreement is first signed, and to be 
discharged when the agreement finally terminates ; and all interme- 
diate engagements and discharges are considered to be engagements 
and discharges of single seamen (§ 154). 

(4.) Agreements for Home-trade Ships, — In home- trade ships, 
the crews or single seamen may, if the master thinks fit, be engaged 
before a shipping-master, in the same manner as is directed with 
respect to foreign-going ships ; and, in every case in which the en- 
gagement is not so made, the master must, before the ship puts to 
sea, if practicable, and if not, as soon after as possible, cause the 
agreement be read over and explained to ewi\i a^wsvMi^Vwi'Cwsife- 
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upon signs the same in presence of a witness, who attests his signt- 
tnre (§ 155). And when several home-trade ships belong to the 
same owner, this mnning agreement with the seamen can be made 
by the owner instead of by the master, and the seamen can be engaged 
to serve in any two or more of snch ships, —provided that the names 
of the ships and the nature of the service are specified in the agree- 
ment, but, with this exception, all the foregoing provisions relating 
to ordinary agreements for home-trade ships are applicable to agree- 
ments made under this section (§ 156). 

(5.) General Ruks, — If, in any case, a master carries a seaman to 
sea without entering into an agreement with him, in the form and 
manner, and at the place and time, as in such case is before requred, — 
the master, in the case of a foreign- going ship, and the master ot 
owner, in the case of a home-trade ship, incurs^ for each snch of- 
fence, a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 157). 

The master of every foreign-going ship, of which the crew has been 
engaged before a shipping-master, must, before finally leaving the 
United Kingdom, sign and send to the nearest shipping-master, a 
full and accurate statement, — in the form sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade,— of every change which takes place in his crew, before finally 
leaving the United Kingdom ; and, in default, he incurs, for each 
offence, a penalty not exceeding £5. This statement is admissible in 
evidence, subject to all just exceptions (§ 158). 

(6.) Se<tmen engaged in British Possessions or Foreign^'^'EiVerj 
master who, if his ship is registered in the United Eingdom, engages 
any seaman in any British possession, or, if she belongs to any 
British possession, engages any seaman in any British possession 
other than that to which the ship belongs, must, if there is at the 
place any official shipping-master, or other officer duly appointed for 
shipping seamen, engage that seaman before him, or if there is no 
snch shipping-master or officer, then before some officer of customs. 
The same rules, qualifications, and penalties, as are before specified 
with respect to the engagement of seamen before shipping-masters in 
the United Kingdom, apply to these engagements in a British posses* 
sion ; and upon every such engagement, the shipping-master or offi- 
cer indorses an attestation upon the agreement, to the effect that 
the same has been signed in his presence, and otherwise made as 
required by this section of the act. If, in any case, this attestation 
is not made, the burden of proving that the seaman was duly engaged 
as hereby required, lies upon the master (§ 159). 

Every master of a British ship, who engages any seaman ctt tmy 
place out of her Majesty's dominions in which there is a British con> 
sular officer (consul-general, consul, and vice-consul, and any per> 
son discharging for the time the duties of snch), must, before carry- 
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ing such seaman to sea, procure the sanctiou of and engage the sea- 
man before that ofScer ; and the same rules, as are before specified 
with respect to the engagement of seamen before shipping-masters in 
the United Eangdom, apply to engagements made before consular 
officers. Upon such engagement, the consular officer indorses on the 
agreement his sanction thereof, and an attestation to the e£fect, that 
the same has been signed in his presence, and otherwise made as 
required by the act. The master, who engages any seaman at any 
place in which there is a consular officer, otherwise than is required 
by this section, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 ; and if, in any 
case, the indorsement and attestation as before required, are not made 
upon the agreement, the burden of proving the engagement to have 
been made as before required, lies upon the master (§ 160). 

(7.) Production of Agreements and Certificates for Foreign-going 
Ships. — The following rules must be observed, with respect to the 
production of agreements and certificates of competency or service 
for foreign- going ships : — 

1. On signing the agreement with his crew, the master must 
produce to the shipping- master before whom the same is signed, the 
certificates of competency or service which he himself, his first or 
second or only mate, as the case may be, are required by the act to 
possess. And upon this production being duly made, and the agree- 
ment being executed as required, the shipping-master signs and gives 
to the master a certificate to that effect : 

2. In the case of running agreements for foreign-going ships, 
before the second and every subsequent voyage made after the first 
commencement of the agreement, and on the master complying with 
the foregoing provisions with respect to such agreements, and pro- 
ducing to the shipping-master the certificate of any first, second, or 
only mate then first engaged by him, the shipping-master signs and 
gives to the master a certificate to that effect : 

8. Before proceeding to sea, the master of every foreign-going 
ship must produce to the collector or comptroller the certificate so 
given to him by the shipping-master, and no officer of customs can 
clear the ship outwards without this production ; and if any such 
ship attempts to go to sea without a clearance, any customs officer can 
detain her until this certificate is produced : 

4. Withbi forty*eight hours after the arrival of a foreign-going ship 
at her final port of destination in the United Kingdom, or upon the dis- 
charge of her crew, whichever first happens, the master must deliver 
the agreement to the shipping-master at the place, who thereupon 
gives bim a certificate of this delivery ; and no officer of customs can 
clear any foreign-going ship inwards without production of this 
certificate. 
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And, if the master of a foreign-going ship fails to deliver flie 
agreement to a shipping-master at the time and in the manner now 
directed, he incurs, for every default, a penalty not exceeding £5 

(§ 161). 

(8.) Production of Agreements and Certificates for Home-4radt 
Ships, — The following rules must be observed, with respect to prodae- 
tion of agreements and certificates of competency or service fat 
home-trade ships : — 

1. In the case of home-trade ships, no agreement can extend 
beyond the next following 30th June or 31st December, or the first 
arrival of the ship at her final port of destination in the United 
Kingdom, or the discharge of cargo consequent upon that arrival : 

2. Within twenty-one days after the 30th June and the 3 1st 
December in every year, the master or owner of every home-trade 
ship must transmit or deliver to some shipping-master in the United 
Kingdom, every agreement made within, the six calendar months next 
preceding these days respectively ; and, in the case of home-trade 
passenger ships, he must also produce to the shipping-master, the 
certificate of competency or service, which he himself, and his first 
or only mate, as the case may be, are required by the act to possess: 

3. Thereupon the shipping-master gives to the master or owner 
a certificate of this delivery and production ; and no customs ofiScer 
can grant a clearance or transire for any home-trade passenger ship 
without production of this certificate ; and if she attempts to ply or 
go to sea without a clearance or transire, any customs oflftoer can 
detain her until this certificate is produced : 

And if any agreement for a home-trade ship is not delivered or 
transmitted by the master or owner to a shipping-master, at the 
time and in the manner before directed, the master or owner incurs, 
for every default, a penalty not exceeding £5 (§ 162). 

(9.) Miscellaneous, — Every erasure, interlineation, or alteration 
in the agreement made with the seamen, as before required, except 
the additions made for shipping substitutes or persons engaged sub- 
sequently to the first departure of the ship, is wholly inoperative, 
unless proved to have been made with the consent of all the persons 
interested in such erasure, interlineation, or alteration, by the writ- 
ten attestation, — if the same is made in];her Majesty's dominions, — of 
some shipping-master, justice, customs officer, or other public func- 
tionary ; or, — if the same is made out of her Majesty's dominions, — of 
a British consular officer, or, where there is no such officer, of two 
respectable British merchants (§ 163); and every person who fraa- 
dulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to be 
fraudulently altered, or who makes, assists in making, or procures to 
be made, any false entry in, or who delivers, assists in delivering, 
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or procures to be delivered, a false copy of any agreement, is, for 
each snch offence, deemed gailtj of a misdemeanor (§ 164). 

At the commencement of every voyage or engagement, the master 
must cause a legible copy of the agreement (omitting the signatures) 
to be placed or posted up in such part of the ship as to be accessible 
to the crew ; and, in default, he incurs, for each offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £5 (§ 166). But any seaman can bring forward evi- 
dence to prove the contents of the agreement, or otherwise to sup- 
port his case, without producing, or giving notice to produce, the 
agi'eement, or any copy thereof (§ 165). 

When a seaman has signed the agreement, and is afterwards dis- 
charged before the commencement of the voyage, or before one 
month's wages are earned, without fault on his part justifying that 
discharge, and without his consent, he is entitled to receive from the 
master or owner, in addition to any wages he may have earned, due 
compensation for the damage thereby caused to him, not exceeding 
one month's wages ; and, on his adducing such evidence as the court 
hearing the case deems satisfactory, of his having been so impro- 
perly discharged, he can recover this compensation as wages duly 
earned (§ 167). 

(10.) Allotment cf Wages, — All stipulations made at the com- 
mencement of a voyage for the allotment of any part of a seaman's 
wages during his absence, must be inserted in the agreement, and 
must state the amounts and times of the payments to be made ; and 
these allotment notes must be in the forms sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade (§ 168). 

The wife, or the father or mother, or the grandfather or grand- 
mother, or any child or grandchild, or any brother or sister of a sea- 
man, in whose favour an allotment note of part of his wages is 
made, can, unless he is shewn, as aftermentioned, to have forfeited 
or ceased to be entitled to the wages out of which the allotment is 
to be paid, and subject to the after mentioned provision as to the 
wife, sne for, and recover the sums so allotted by the note, when 
and as the same are payable, with costs, from the owner or agent 
who has authorised the drawing of the note, either in the county 
court (in England), or in the summary manner in which seamen are, 
by the Merchant Shipping Act, entitled to sue for and recover wages 
not exceeding £50 (§ 169). (See postea, § 188). 

In such proceeding it is sufficient to prove, that he or she is the 
person mentioned in the note, and that the note was given by the 
owner, or by the master, or some other anthorised agent ; and the 
seaman is presumed to be duly earning his wages, unless the con- 
trary is shewn to the satisfaction of the court, either by the official 
statement of the change in the crew caused by his &b%^\i<(^^\&.'^^ 
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and signed by the master, as required bj the Merchant Shipping 
Act, or by a duly certified copy of some entry in the official log- 
book, to the effect that he has left the ship, or by a credible letter 
from the master to the same effect, or by such other eyidence, of 
whatever description, as the court, in its absolute discretion, con- 
siders sufficient to shew satisfactorily, that the seaman has ceased to 
be entitled to the wages out of which the allotment is to be paid. 
And the wife of any seaman, who deserts her family, or so miscon- 
ducts herself as to be nndeserving of support from her hnsband, 
thereupon forfeits all right to further payments of any allotment of 
his wages which has been made in her fayour (§ 169). 

(11.) Legal Rights to Wages, — The former maxim, that *' freight 
is the mother of wages,'' no longer holds ; and, by the Merchant 
Shipping Act, it is enacted, that no right of wages shall be dependent 
on the earning of freight ; and, subject to all other rules of law and 
conditions applicable to the case, every seaman and apprentice who^ 
if the ship in which he has served had earned freight, wonld be en- 
titled to demand and recover wages, is entitled to claim and recover 
the same, notwithstanding that freight has not been earned. But 
in all cases of wreck or loss of the ship, proof that he has not ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to save the ship, cargo, and stores, bars 
his claim (§ 183). 

The seaman's right to wages and provisions is taken to commence 
dther at the time at which he commences work, or at the time spe- 
cified in the agreement for his commencement of work, or presence 
on board, whichever first happens (§ 181). And no seaman ibr- 
feits, by any agreement, his lien upon the ship, or is deprived of 
any remedy for the recovery of his wages, to which he would other- 
wise be entitled ; and every stipulation in any agreement inconsis- 
tent with any provision of the act, and every stipulation by which 
a seaman consents to abandon his right to wages, in case of the loss 
of the ship, or to abandon any right which he may have or obtain 
in the nature of salvage, are wholly inoperative (§ 182). 

No wages due, or accruing to any seaman or apprentice, are sub- 
ject to attachment or arrestment from any court; and every pay- 
ment of wages to a seaman or apprentice is valid in law, notwith- 
standing any previous sale or assignment of these wages, or of any 
attachment, incumbrance, or arrestment thereon. No assignment or 
sale of such wages or of salvage, made prior to the accruing thereof, 
binds the party making the same ; and no power of attorney or au- 
thority made for the receipt of any such wages or salvage is irre- 
vocable (§ 233). 

If any seaman or apprentice to whom wages are due under § 183, 
fU supra, dies before the same are paid, these must be appUed in 
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the manner after specified with respect to the wages of seamen dying 
daring a voyage. See infra (§ 16), Wages and Effects of Deceased 
Seamen. 

In cases where the service of a seaman terminates before |he 
period contemplated in the agreement, by reason of the wreck or loss 
of the ship, and also in cases where his service terminates before 
said period, by reas(m of his being left ashore at any place abroad, 
under a certificate — (granted, as after mentioned (§ 17), Leading Sea^ 
men Abroad, § 209)-— of his unfitness or inability to proceed on the 
voyage, that seaman is entitled to wages for the time of service 
prior to snch termination as aforesaid, but not for any farther 
period (§ 185). Bnt no seaman or apprentice is entitled to wages 
for any period daring which he onlawfolly refases to work when 
required, whether before or after the time fixed by the agreement 
for his begioning to work — nor, unless the court hearing the case 
otherwise directs, for any time during which he may be imprisoned 
for any offence committed by him (§ 186)» 

(12.) Provisions^ Medical Stores, Hecdth, and Accommodation, — 
Any three or more of the crew of a British ship can complain to any 
officer in command of any of her Majesty's ships, or any British con- 
sular officer, or any shipping-master, or any chief officer of customs, 
that the provisions or water for the use of the crew are at any 
time of bad quality, unfit for use, or deficient in quantity; and 
thereupon that officer can examine said provisions or water, or cause 
them to be examined. If, on examination, these provisions or that 
water are found to be of bad quality, and unfit for use, or to be de* 
ficient in quantity, the person making the examination signifies the 
same in writing to the master, and if he does not thereupon provide 
other proper provisions or water, in lieu of any so signified to be 
deficient in quantity, or uses any provisions or water which have 
been so signified to be of a bad quality, and unfit for use, be, 
in every such case, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20. The officers 
making or directing the examination, enters in the official log-book, 
upon every such examination, the result of the examination, and 
sends a report thereof to the Board of Trade ; and if this report is 
produced out of the custody of the board or its officers, it is to be 
received in evidence in any legal proceeding (§ 221). 

But if the officer to whom any such compUdnt as now mentioned 
is made, certifies in his statement in the official k)g, that there was 
no legal ground for such complaint, each of the parties so complain- 
ing is liable to forfeit to the owner, out of his wages, a sum not ex- 
ceeding one week's wages (§ 222). 

1. If, during the voyage, the allowance of any of the provisions 
which the seamen have each stipulated forby theagreeta^\it^\^\^^<^^^ 
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except in accordance with any regnlations in the agreement, for re- 
daction by way of punishment^ or except for any time daring whidi 
a seaman, wilfally, and without sufficient cause, refuses or neglects 
to perform his duty, or is lawfully under confinement for miscondoci 
either on board or on shore ; — 2. if it is shewn that any of these pro- 
visions are, or, during the voyage, have been, bad in quality, and nnfit 
for use, — the seaman must receive for such reduction or bad qnalitj, 
— according to the time of its continuance, — ^the following sums, to 
be paid to him in addition to, and to be recoverable as wages : — 

1. If his allowance is reduced by any quantity not exceeding 
one-third of the quantity specified in the agreement, a sum not ex- 
ceeding 4d. a-day : 2. If his allowance is reduced by more than 
one-third of such quantity, 8d. a-day: 3. In respect of sach bad 
quality as before mentioned, a sum not exceeding Is. a-day. 

But if it is shewn, to the satisfaction of the court before which 
the case may be tried, that any provisions — ^the allowance of which 
has been reduced — could not be procured or supplied in proper qnan- 
titles, and that proper and equivalent substitutes were supplied in lien 
thereof, the court can take these circumstances into consideration, 
and modify or refuse compensation, as the justice of the case may 
require (§ 223). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to medicines, 
medical stores, and anti-scorbutics*: — 

1. The Board of Trade publishes, from time to time, a scale of 
medicines and medical stores suitable to accidents and diseases aris- 
ing on sea voyages : 

2. The owner of every ship navigating between Great Britain 
and any place out of the same, must provide and cause to be con* 
stantly kept on board his ship, a supply of such medicines and medi* 
cal stores, in accordance with this scale : 

3. Except ships bound to European ports, or to ports in the Medi- 
terranean ; and also except such ships or classes of ships bonnd to 
ports on the eastern coast of America, north of the 35^ N. L., and 
to any place or islands in the Atlantic Ocean north of the same limit, 
as the Board of Trade may, from time to time, exempt from the 
enactment following : — the master or owner of every foreign-going 
ship must provide and cause to be kept on board his ship a suflScient 
quantity of lime or lemon juice, and also of sugar and vinegar : 

4. The master of every such last mentioned ship must serve oat the 
lime or lemon juice, or other such articles so sanctioned as substitutes, 
and sugar and vinegar, to the crew, whenever they have consumed 
salt provisions for ten days, and so long afterwards as this consump- 
tion continues, — the lime or lemon juice and sugar daily ^ at the rate 

* Medicines which prevent or cure the 8cary7. 
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of half an onnce each per day, and the vinegar weeMy^ at the rate 
of half a pint per week to each member of the crew. 

And if in any ship as now mentioned, these medicines, medical 
stores, lime or lemon jnice, or other articles, sagar and vinegar, as 
before required, are not provided and kept on board, in terms of the 
foregoing enactment, the master or owner incurs a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £20 ; and if the master neglects to serve ont the lime or 
lemon juice, or other articles, sugar or vinegar, in the case and in 
the manner before directed, he incurs for each such ofTence a penalty 
not exceeding £5 ; but if the master is convicted in either of the 
last mentioned penalties, and it appears that the offence is owing to 
the act or default of the owner, the master can recover the amount 
of the penalty, and the costs incurred by him, from the owner 
(§ 224). 

Every master must keep on board, proper weights and measures 
for the purpose of determining the quantities of the several provi- 
sions and articles served out ; and he must allow the same to be 
used at the time of serving out these provisions and articles, in the 
presence oi a witness, whenever any dispute arises about these quan- 
tities. In default, he incurs, for every offence, a penalty not exceed- 
ing £10 (§ 225). 

Upon being required by the Board of Trade so to do, any local 
marine board can appoint and remove a medical inspector of ships 
for the port, and can fix his remuneration, such remuneration being 
subject to the control of the Board of Trade ; and, at ports where 
there are no local marine boards, the Board of Trade can appoint 
and remove these inspectors, and fix their remuneration. It is the 
duty of these inspectors to inspect the medicines, medical stores, 
lime or lemon juice, or other articles, sugar and vinegar, required to 
be kept on board the before mentioned ships ; and, if made at places 
where there are local marine boards, this inspection must be made 
under their direction ; and if made at places where there are no 
local marine boards, it is made under the direction of the Board of 
Trade. For the purposes of this inspection, the medical inspectors 
have the same powers as the inspectors appointed by the Board of 
Trade to report upon the matters set forth in § 14 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act (§ 226). 

If required by timely notice in writing from the master, owner, or 
consignee, every such inspector must make his inspection three days, 
at least, before the ship proceeds to sea ; and, if the result of the 
inspection is satisfactory, he need not again make inspection before 
the commencement of the voyage, unless he has reason to suspect 
that some of the articles inspected have been subsequently removed, 
injured, or destroyed. Whenever a medical inspector is of q^vc^vss^ 
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that, in any ship required by the act to cany sndi articles as afore- 
said, the same, or any of them, are deficient in quantity or quality, 
or are placed in improper vessels, he must signify the same in writing 
to the chief officer of customs of the port where the ship is lying, 
and also to the master, owner, or consignee thereof; and, thereupon, 
and before proceeding to sea, the master must produce to that chief 
officer of customs, a certificate under the hand of the same medial 
inspector, or of some other medical inspector, to the effect, that sodi 
deficiency has been supplied or remedied, or that such improper ves- 
sels have been replaced by proper vessels, as the case may reqnhe. 
The chief officer of customs cannot grant a clearance for such ship 
without the production of this certificate ; and if she attempts to go 
to sea without a clearance, he can detain her until this certificate is 
produced. If the ship proceeds to sea without the production of the 
certificate, the owner, master, or charterer incurs a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £20 (§ 226). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to expenses 
attendant on illness and death : — 

1. If the master or any seaman or apprentice receives any hart 
or injury in the service of the ship to which he belongs, the expense 
of providing the necessary surgical and medical advice, with attend- 
ance and medicine, and of his subsistence, until he is cured, or dies, 
or is brought back to some port in the United Kingdom, if ship- 
ped in the United Elingdom, or if shipped in some British possession, 
to some port in the same possession, and of his conveyance to that 
port, and the expense (if any) of his funeral, must be defhiyed by 
the owner of the ship, without any deduction on that accoont firom 
the wages of the master, seaman, or apprentice : 

2. If, on account of any illness, the master, or any seaman or ap- 
prentice, is temporarily removed from his ship, for the purpose of pre- 
venting infection, or otherwise for the convenience of the ship, and 
subsequently returns to his duty, the expense of his removal, and of 
providing the necessary advice, with attendance and medicines, and 
of his subsistence whilst away from the ship, must be defrayed in 
like manner : 

3. The expense of all medicines, and surgical or medical ad- 
vice and attendance given to the master, or any seaman or appren- 
tice, whilst on board his ship, must be defrayed in like manner : 

4. In all other cases, any reasonable expenses duly incurred by 
the owner for any seaman, in respect of illness, and also any rea- 
sonable expenses duly incurred by the owner, in respect of the burial 
of any seaman or apprentice, who dies whilst on service, must, if 
duly proved, be deducted from the wages of that seaman or appren- 
tice (§ 227). 
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If any such expenses in respect of the illness, injury, or hurt of any 
seaman or apprentice, as are to be borne by the owner, are paid 
by any consular oflScer, or other person on behalf of her Majesty, or 
if any other expenses, in respect of the illness, injury, or hurt of any 
seaman or apprentice, whose wages are not accounted for to that offi- 
cer under the provisions in the act in that behalf (postea, Leaving Sea- 
men Abroad, § 209), are so paid, these expenses must be repaid to 
that officer or other person, by the master of the ship ; and if not 
so repaid, the amount thereof, with costs, is a charge upon the ship, 
and is recoverable from the master, or from the owner of the ship^r 
the time being, as a debt due to her Majesty, and is recoverable, 
either by ordinary process of law, or in the summary manner in 
which seamen can recover wages (§ 229). 

Every foreign-going ship, having one hundred persons or upwards 
on board, must carry on board, as part of her complement, some 
person duly authorised by law to practise as physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary; and in default, the owner incurs, for every voyage 
made without such medical practitioner, a penalty not exceeding 
£100. But this does not in anywise a£fect the provisions in § 38 
and 39 of the Passengers Act, 1852, as to the carriage of medical 
practitioners by " passenger ships " (§ 230). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to accommoda- 
tion on board : — 

1. Every space in the ship occupied by seamen or apprentices, 
and appropriated to their use, must have, for every seaman or 
apprentice, if they sleep in hammocks, a space of not less than nine 
superficial feet, and if they do not sleep in hammocks, a space of not 
less than twelve superficial feet, measured on the deck or floor 
of the place : 

2. Every such place must either be six feet in height from 
deck to deck, or must have for every seaman or apprentice, if they 
sleep in hammocks, a space of not less than fifty-four cubic feet, and 
if they do not sleep in hammocks, a space of not less than seventy- 
two cubic feet : 

8. Every such place must be kept free from stores or goods of 
any kind, not being the personal property of the crew in use during 
the voyage : 

4. Every such place must be properly caulked, and in all other 
respects securely and properly constructed and well ventilated. 

And if any such place is not in {he whole sufficiently large to 
give such space for each seaman or apprentice, or is not properly 
caulked, and in all other respects securely and properly constructed 
and well ventilated, the owner incurs, for every such failure to 
comply with these provisions, a penalty not exceeding £20 \ «sA *"£. 
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the space is not kept free from goods and stores, the master ineon, 
for every such failure, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 231). 

Discipline of Ship. — Any master of, or any seaman or apprentke 
belonging to, a British ship, who, by wilfal breach of datj^ or bj 
neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, does any act tending 
to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage of that ship, or 
tending immediately to endanger the life or limb of any person 
belonging to or on board of that ship, or by neglect of dntjr, or by 
reason of drunkenness, refuses or omits to do any lawful act proper 
and requisite to be done by him for preserving his ship from imme- 
diate loss, destruction, or serious damage, or for preserving any 
person belonging to or on board of that ship from immediate danger 
to life or limb, — ^he, for every such offence, is deemed goiltj of a mis- 
demeanor (§ 239). 

Upon application of the owner of any ship, being within the juris- 
diction of any court having admiralty jurisdiction in any of her 
Majesty^s dominions, or by the part-owner or consignee, or by the 
agent of the owner, or by one-third or more of the crew, and upon 
proof on oath to the satisfaction of the court that the removal of the 
master of that ship is necessary, that court can remove the master 
accordingly ; and with consent of the owner or his agent, or the con- 
signee of the ship, or if there is no owner, or agent of the owner, or 
consignee of the ship within the jurisdiction of the court, then, 
without such consent, that court can also appoint a new master in 
his stead, and can also make such order and require such security in 
respect of costs in the matter as it thinks fit (§ 240). 

If the Board of Trade, or any local marine board, has reason to 
believe that any master or mate is unfit, from incompetency or mis- 
conduct, to discharge his duties, the Board of Trade can either insti- 
tute an investigation, or can direct the local marine board at or 
nearest to the place at which it may be convenient for the parties 
and witnesses to attend, to institute the same ; and, thereupon, such 
persons as the Board of Trade may appoint for the purpose, or, as the 
case may be, the local marine board, with the assistance of a local 
stipendiaiy magistrate (if any), and if there is no such magistrate, 
with the assistance of a competent legal assistant appointed by the 
Board of Trade, can conduct the investigation, and summon the 
master or mate to appear, and must give him full opportunity of 
making a defence in person or otherwise. For the purpose of this 
investigation, the persons appointed by the Board of IVade, or the 
local marine board, have all the powers given by the first part of the 
Merchant Shipping Act to inspectors appointed by the Board of 
Trade, as already noticed, and can make such order, with respect to 
the costs of the investigation, as they may deem just. Upon the 
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conclusion of the investigation, a report upon the case mnst be made 
to the Board of Trade (§ 241). 

In cases where there is no local marine board before which the 
parties and witnesses can conveniently attend, or where the local 
marine board is unwilling to institute the investigation, the Board of 
Trade can direct the same to be instituted before two justices or a 
stipendiary magistrate ; and, thereupon, this investigation must be 
conducted, and the results thereof reported, in the same manner and 
with the same powers in and with which formal investigations into 
wrecks and casualties are directed to be conducted, and the results 
thereof reported, under § 432-438 of the act, save only that, if the 
Board of Trade so directs, the person bringing the charge of incom- 
petency or misconduct to the notice of the board, is deemed to be 
the party having the conduct of the case (§ 241). 

Whenever any seaman, who has been lawfully engaged, or any 
apprentice to the sea service, commits any of the aftermentioned 
offences, he is liable to be punished summarily as follows : — 

(1.) For desertion, he is liable to imprisonment for any period 
not exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard labour ; and also 
to forfeit all or any part of the clothes and effects he leaves on board, 
and all or any part of the wages or emoluments he may earn in any 
other ship in which he may be employed until his next return to the 
United Kingdom, and also to satisfy any excess of wages paid by 
the master or owner of the ship from which he deserts, to any substi- 
tute engaged in his place at a higher rate of wages than was 
stipulated to be paid to him : 

(2.) For neglecting or refusing, without reasonable cause, to join 
his ship, or to proceed to sea in his ship, or for absence without 
leave, at any time within twenty-four hours of the ship sailing from 
any port, either at the commencement or daring the progress of any 
voyagej or for absence at any time, without leave and without suffi- 
cient reason, from his ship or from his duty, not amounting to 
desertion, or not treated as such by the master, — ^he is liable to im- 
prisonment for any period not exceeding ten weeks, with or without 
bard labour ; and also, at the discretion of the court, to forfeit out of, 
his wages a sum not exceeding the amount of two days^ pay, and, in 
addition, for every twenty-four hours of absence, either a sum not 
exceeding six days' pay, or any expenses properly Incurred in hiring 
a substitute : 

(3.) For quitting the ship without leave, after her arrival at her 
port of delivery, and before she is placed in security, — he is liable to 
forfeit out of his wages a sum not exceeding one month's pay : 

(4.) For wilful disobedience to any lawful command, — he is liable 
to imprisonment for any period not exceeding four we.^k&^ ^«^^3sL ^^ 
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without hard labour ; and also, at the discretion of the conrt^ to for- 
feit, oat of his wages, a sum not exceeding two days' pay : 

(5.) For continued wilful disobedience to lawfol conunands, or 
continued wilful neglect of duty, — ^he is liable to imprisonment for any 
period not exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard labour; 
and also, at the discretion of the court, to forfeit, for every twenty-ibinr 
hours* continuance of such disobedience or neglect, either a sum not 
exceeding six days* pay, or any expenses properly incurred in hiriog 
a substitute : 

(6.) For assaulting the master or mate, — he is liable to impriflon- 
ment for any period not exceeding twelve weeks, with or without haid 
labour: 

(7.) For combining with any other or others of the crew to dis- 
obey lawful commands, or to neglect duty, or to impede the naviga- 
tion of the ship, or the progress of the voyage, — ^he is liable to im- 
prisonment for any period not exceeding twelve weeks, with or 
without hard labour : 

(8.) For wilfully damagmg the ship, or embezzling or wilAiOj 
damaging any of the stores or cargo, — he is liable to forfeit, ont of 
his wages, a sum equal in amount to the loss sustained ; and also, 
at the discretion of the court, to imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding twelve weeks, with or without hard labour : 

(9.) For any act of smuggling of which he is convicted, and 
whereby loss or damage is occasioned to the master or owner, — ^he Is 
liable to pay to the master or owner, such a sum as is sufficient to 
reimburse the master or owner for that loss or damage ; and the 
whole or a proportionate part of his wages can be retained in satis- 
faction, or on account of this liability, without prejudice to any fiir- 
ther remedy (§ 243). 

Upon the commission of any of the offences before enumerated, an 
entry thereof must be made in the official log-book ; and the olTender, 
if still in the ship, before her next subsequent arrival at any port, or 
if she is at the time in port, before her departure therefrom, must 
either be furnished with a copy of this entry, or have the same 
audibly read over to him, and thereupon he can make such reply 
thereto as he thinks fit. A statement that a copy of this entry has 
been furnished, or that it has been so read over, and the reply (if 
any) made by the offender, must likewise be entered and signed in 
manner foresaid; and in any subsequent legal proceedings, the 
entries so required must be produced or proved, and in default of this 
production or proof, the court hearing the case can, at its discretion^ 
refuse to receive evidence of the offence (§ 244). 

Every seafaring person, whom the master of a ship is compelled to 
take on board and convey (§211, et seq, infra), and every person 
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who goes to sea in a ship, withoat the consent of the master or 
owner, or other person entitled to give that consent, must, so long 
as he remains in the ship, be snbject to the same laws and regula- 
tions for preserving discipline, and to the same penalties and punish- 
ments for offences constituting or tending to a breach of discipline, 
to which he would be subject were he a member of the crew, and 
had signed the agreement (§ 245). 

Whenever a seaman or apprentice, either at the commencement or 
during the progress of a voyage, neglects or refuses to join, or deserts 
from, or refuses to proceed to sea in the ship in which he is duly 
engaged to serve, or is found absenting himself therefrom without leave, 
— the master, or any mate, or the owner, ship's-^usband, or consignee, 
can, in any place in her Majesty^s dominions, with or without the 
assistance of the local police officers (who, by the act, are du^ected, 
if required, to give the same) ; and also, at any place out of her 
Majesty's dominions, if and so far as the laws in force at that place 
will permit, apprehend him without first procuring a warrant, and 
can thereupon, in any case, and musty in case he so requires, and it 
is practicable, convey him before some court capable of taking cog- 
nisance of the matter, to be dealt with according to law. For the 
purpose of conveying him before the court, he can detain him in cus- 
tody for a period not exceeding twenty-four hours, or such shorter 
time as may be necessary ; or if he does not so require, or if there is 
no court at or near the place, he can at once convey him on board ; 
and if this apprehension appears to the court, before which the case 
is brought, to have been made on improper or insufficient grounds, 
the master, mate, &c., who makes the same, or causes the same to 
be made, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20. But, if this penalty 
is inflicted, it is a bar to any action for false imprisonment in respect 
of such apprehension (§ 246). 

Whenever a seaman or apprentice is brought before a court on the 
ground of his having neglected or refused to join, or to proceed to sea 
in the ship in which he is engaged to serve, or of having deserted, 
or otherwise absented himself therefrom without leave, — instead of 
committing the offender to prison, the court can, if the master, or 
the owner or his agent so requires, cause him to be conveyed on 
board, for the purpose of proceeding on the voyage, or deliver him 
to the master, or any mate of the ship, or the owner or his agent ; 
and, in such case, can order any costs and expenses properly incur- 
red by or on behalf of the master or owner, by reason of the offence, 
to be paid by the offender, and, if necessary, to be deducted from 
any wages which he has then earned, or which, by virtue of his then 
existing engagement, he may afterwards earn (§ 247). 

If a seaman or apprentice is imprisoned on the ground of his 
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haying neglected or refhsed to join, or to proceed to sea in the sh^ 
in which he is engaged to serve, or of having absented himself 
withont leave, or of his having committed any other breach of dis- 
cipline, and if, daring his imprisonment, and before his engagement 
is at an end, his services are required on board his ship, — any jnstiee 
can, at the request of the master, or of the owner or his agent, caoM 
the seaman or apprentice to be conveyed on board his ship, for the 
purpose of proceeding on the voyage ; or to be delivered to the mas- 
ter, or any mate of the ship, or to the owner or his agent, to be by 
them so conveyed, notwithstanding the termination of the period finr 
which he was sentenced to imprisonment has not arrived (§ 248). 

In all cases of desertion from a ship in any place abroad, the mas- 
ter must produce the entry of this desertion, in the official log-bo<^ 
to the person or persons required by § 207 to indorse on the agree- 
ment a certificate of that desertion ; and thereupon snch person or 
persons make and certify a copy of this entry, and also a copy of tiie 
certificate of desertion. If this person is a public fhnctionaiy, he 
must, and, in other cases, the master must, forthwith transmit these 
copies to the registrar-general in England, who, if required, canses 
the same to be produced in any legal proceeding ; and, in any sndi 
proceeding relative to that desertion, these copies, if purporting to 
be so made and certified, and certified to have come from the regis- 
trar, are to be received as evidence of the entries appearing therehi 
(§ 249). 

Whenever a question arises, whether the wages of a seaman (nt 
apprentice ane forfeited for desertion, it is sufficient for the party 
insisting on the forfeiture to shew, that that seaman or apprentice was 
duly engaged in, or that he belonged to the ship from which he is 
alleged to have deserted, and that he quitted the ship before the 
completion of the voyage or engagement ; or, if the voyage was to 
terminate in the United Kingdom, and the ship has not retnmed, 
that he is absent from her, and that an entry of the desertion has 
been duly made in the official log-book. Thereupon, and so far as 
relates to any forfeiture of wages, or emoluments under the foresaid 
provisions, the desertion is to be deemed to be proved, unless the 
seaman or apprentice can produce a proper certificate of discharge, 
or can otherwise shew to the satisfaction of the court that he had 
sufficient reasons for leaving his ship (§ 250). 

Whenever, in^any proceeding relating to seamen*s wages, it is 
shewn that any seaman or apprentice has, in the course of the voyage, 
been convicted of any offence by any competent tribunal, and rightly 
punished therefor by imprisonment or otherwise, — the court hearing 
the case, can direct any part of the wages due to that seaman, not 
exceeding £3, to be applied in reimbursing any costs properly in- 
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curred by the master in procnring his conviction and punishment 
(§ 251). 

Whenever any seaman contracts for wages by the voyage, or by 
the run, or by the share, and not by the month or other stated 
period of time, the amount of forfeiture incurred under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, is to be taken to be an amount bearing the same 
proportion to the whole wages or share, as a calendar month, or 
other period of time before- mentioned, in fi&ing the amount of the for- 
feiture (as the case may be), bears to the whole time spent on the 
voyage. If the whole time spent on the voyage does not exceed the 
period for which the pay is forfeited^ the forfeiture extends to the 
whole wages or pay (§ 262). 

All clothes, effects, wages, and emoluments, which, under § 243, 
are forfeited for desertion, are to be applied, in the first instance, 
in or towards the reimbursement of the expenses occasioned by 
that desertion, to the master or owner of the ship from which 
the desertion has taken place ; and, if earned subsequently to the 
desertion, these wages and emoluments can be recovered by the 
master, or by the owner or his agent, in the same manner as the 
deserter himself might have recovered the same, had they not been 
forfeited ; and, in any legal proceedings relating to these wages, the 
court can order the same to be paid accordingly. Subject to the 
foresaid reimbursement, the same must be paid into the receipt of 
her Majesty's Exchequer, in such manner as the Treasury directs, 
and are carried to, and form part of, the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. And in all other cases of forfeiture of wages under 
the foresaid provisions, and in the absence of any specific directions 
to the contrary, the forfeiture is for the benefit of the master or 
owner by whom the wages are payable (§ 263). 

Any question concerning the forfeiture of, or deductions from, the 
wages of a seaman or apprentice, can be determined in any proceed- 
ing lawfully instituted with respect to these wages, notwithstanding 
the offence in respect of which that question arises, though made 
punishable by imprisonment as well as forfeiture, has not been made 
the subject of any criminal proceeding (§ 254). 

If, on or before being engaged, a seaman wilfully and fraudulently 
makes a false statement of the name of his last ship, or last alleged 
ship, or wilfully and fraudulently makes a false statement of his own 
name, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £6. This penalty can be 
deducted from any wages he may earn by virtue of that engagement, 
and, subject to reimbursement of the loss and expenses (if any) occa- 
sioned by any previous desertion, is paid and applied in the same 
manner as other penalties payable under the act are by § 524 
(§ 255). 

Whenever any seaman commits an act oi ima^Ti^^X^i^x ^Vv^ 
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his agreement imposes a fine, and which it is intended to pnnish by 
enforcing that fine, an entry thereof mast be made in the ofScial log- 
book, and a copy of this entry most be furnished, or the same mort 
be read over to the offender ; and an entry of this reading over, and 
of the reply (if any) made by the offender, most be made in tbe 
same manner, and subject to the same conditions, as have been 
before mentioned with respect to offences against discipline, specified 
and punishable as aforesaid (§ 243). This fine must be deducted 
and paid over as follows : — If the offender is discharged in the United 
Kingdom, and the offence and the foresaid entries thereof are proved, 
— in the case of a foreign-going ship, — to the satisfaction of the ship- 
ping-master before whom the offender is discharged, — and, — ^in the 
case of a home-trade ship, — to the satisfaction of the shipping-master 
at or nearest to the place at which the crew is discharged, — the 
master or owner deducts the same from the wages of the offender, 
and pays the same over to that shipping-master ; and if, before the 
final discharge of the crew in the United Kingdom, the ofiTender en- 
ters into any of her Majesty's ships, or is discharged abroad, and the 
offence and the foresaid entries are proved to the satisfaction of the 
officer in command of the ship into which he so enters, or of the 
consular officer, officer of customs, or other person by whose sanc- 
tion he is so discharged, — the fine must thereupon be deducted, as 
before mentioned, and an entry of that deduction must then be made 
in the official log-book (if any), and signed by the officer or other 
person ; and on the return of the ship to the United Kingdom, the 
master or owner must pay over the fine, — in the case of foreign-going 
ships, — ^to the shipping-master before whom the crew is discharged, 
and, — in the case of home-trade ships, — to the shipping-master at or 
nearest to the place at which the crew is discharged. If the master 
or owner neglects or refuses to pay over any such fine in manner 
foresaid, he incurs, for each such offence, a penalty not exceeding six 
times the amount of the fine retained by him. But no act of mis- 
conduct, for which any such fine has been inflicted and paid, can 
be otherwise punished under the provisions of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act (§ 266). See Volunteering into the Navy, infra. 

Every person who, by any means whatever, persuades, or at- 
tempts to persuade, any seaman or apprentice to neglect to join, or 
not to proceed in, or to desert from his ship, or otherwise to absent 
himself from his duty, — incurs, for each such offence in respect of each 
seaman or apprentice, a penalty not exceeding £10 ; and every per- 
son, — who wilfully harbours or secretes any seaman or apprentice, who 
has deserted from his ship, or who has wilfully neglected or refused 
to join or has deserted from his ship, knowing, or having reason to 
believe, that seaman or apprentice to have done so, — incurs, for 
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every such seaman or apprentice so harboured or secreted, a penalty 
not exceeding £20 (§ 267). 

Any person who secretes himself, and goes to sea in a ship, with- 
out the consent of either the owner, consignee, or master, or of a 
mate, or of any person in charge of the ship, or of any other person 
entitled to give that consent, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20, or 
is liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any 
period not exceeding four weeks (§ 258). 

Relief to Seamen's Families out op Pooe's Rates. — ^Whenever, 
during the absence of a seaman on a voyage, his wife, children, or 
step-children, become chargeable to any union or parish in the United 
Eangdom, that union or parish is entitled to be reimbursed, out of 
his wages earned during that voyage, any sums properly expended 
during his absence, in the maintenance of these relations, or any of 
them, so that these sums do not exceed the following proportion of 
bis wages : — (1.) If only one of these relations is chargeable, one- 
half of these wages ; (2.) If two or more of these relations are 
chargeable, two-thirds of these wages. But if, during the absence 
of the seaman, any sums have been paid by the owner to or on be- 
half of any such relation, under an allotment note given by the sea- 
man in his, her, or their favour, the foresaid claim for reimbursement 
is limited to the excess (if any) of the before mentioned proportion 
of wages over the sums so paid (§ 192). 

For the purpose of obtaining this reimbursement, the guardians of 
the poor of the union or parish, where the relief of the poor is admi- 
nistered by guardians, and the overseers of the poor of any other 
parish in England, — ^the guardians, or other persons having authority 
of guardians, in any union in Ireland, — and the inspector of the poor 
in Scotland, can give to the owner of the ship in which the seaman 
is serving, a notice in writing, stating the proportion of the seaman's 
wages on which it is intended to make the claim, and requiring the 
owner to retain that proportion in his hands, for a period to be 
therein mentioned, not exceeding twenty- one days from the time of 
the seaman's return to his port of discharge, and also requiring the 
owner, immediately on such return, to give to these guardians, &c., 
notice in writing of that return. After receiving this notice, the 
owner is bound to retain the said proportion of wages, and to give 
notice of the seaman's return accordingly, and he must likewise give 
the seaman notice of the intended claim (§ 193). 

Upon the seaman's return, the guardians, &c, can apply in a sum- 
mary way, in England or Ireland, to any two justices having juris- 
diction in that union or parish, and, in Scotland, to the sheriff of the 
county, for an order for this reimbursement as aforesaid, and the 
justices or the sheriff can hear the case, and can make an order for 
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reimbarsement to the whole extent, or to sach lesser amonnt astiMjjf 
or he may, nnder the circamstances, think fit, and the owner miit 
pay to these guardians, &c., ont of the seaman's wages, the amomrt 
so ordered to be paid by way of reimbarsement, and must pay tiie 
remainder of the wages to the seaman. If no such order is obtained 
within the period mentioned in the notice given to the owner is 
aforesaid, the foresaid proportion of wages so to be retained by hia 
is payable, without deduction, to the seaman imn^ediately on tiie 
expiration of that period (§ 193). 

YoLUNTEEBiNG INTO THE Nayt. — Any seamau can leave his ship 
for the purpose of forthmth entering into her Majesty's naval servke, 
and this leaving his ship is not to be deemed a desertion therefroni, 
and does not render him liable to any punishment or foifeitme 
whatever. All stipulations introduced into any agreement, wherelvj 
a seaman is declared to incur any forfeiture, or is exposed to any 
loss in case he enters into her Majesty's naval service, are void ; and 
every master or owner, who causes any such stipulation to be 
so introduced, incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 214). 

Whenever, without having previously committed any act amomit- 
ing to and treated by the master as desertion, a seaman leaves his 
ship in order to enter into the naval service of her Miyesty, cmd u 
received into that service^ the master must deliver to him his clothes 
and effects on board his ship, and pay the proportionate amonnt of 
wages down to the time of this entry, subject to all just deductions, 
as follows : — The master of the ship pays these wages to the officer 
authorised to receive the seaman into her Majesty's service, either in 
money or by a bill drawn upon the owner, payable at sight, to the 
order of the accountant-general of the navy. The receipt of the 
officer is a discharge for the money or bill so given, and this bill is 
exempt from stamp duty. If the wages are paid in money, the 
money is credited in the muster-book of the ship to the seaman's 
account ; and if paid by bill, this bill is noted in the muster-book 
and sent to the accountant-general, who presents it, or causes it to be 
presented for payment, and credits the produce thereof to the sea- 
man's account (§ 215). 

This money or produce is not to be paid to the seaman, until the 
time at which he would have been entitled to receive the same, had 
he remained in the service of the ship which he has so quitted, and 
if this bill is not duly paid when presented, the accountant-general, 
or the seaman on whose behalf it is given, can sue thereon, or can 
recover the wages due by all or any of the means, by which the 
wages due to merchant seamen are recoverable. If, upon a seaman 
leaving his ship in the manner and for the purpose foresaid, the 
master fails to deliver his clothes and effects, or to pay his wages as 
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before required, he, in addition to his liability to pay and deliver the 
same, Incurs a penalty not exceeding £20. But no officer, who 
receives a bill as aforesaid, is subject to any liability in respect 
thereof, except for its safe custody until sent to the accountant^ 
general (§ 215). 

If, upon a seaman so leaving his ship for the purpose of entering 
her Majesty^s naval service, the owner of that ship shews to the 
satisfaction of the admiralty that he has paid, or properly rendered 
himself liable to pay, an advance of wages to or on account of that 
seaman, and that that seaman has not, at the time of quitting his 
ship, duly earned this advance by service therein ; and in case of 
such liability as aforesaid, and if the owner or master actually satis- 
fies the same, the admiralty can pay to the owner or master so much 
of this advance as has not been duly earned, and deduct the sum 
so paid, from the wages of the seaman earned or to be earned in her 
Majesty's naval service (§ 216). 

If, in consequence of a seaman so leaving his ship without the 
consent of the owner or master thereof, it becomes necessary, for the 
safety and proper navigation of that ship, to engage a substitute or 
substitutes, and If the wages or remuneration paid to such substitute 
or substitutes for subsequent service, exceeds the wages or remune- 
ration which would have been payable to the seaman under his 
agreement for similar service, the master or owner can apply to 4>he 
registrar of the High Court of Admiralty in England, for a certificate 
authorising the repayment of this excess. This application must be 
in the form, and must be accompanied by such documents and by 
such statements, whether on oath or otherwise, as the judge of that 
court, from time to time, directs (§ 217). 

Upon receiving this application, the registrar gives notice thereof 
in writing, and of the sum claimed, to the secretary of the admi- 
ralty, and he proceeds to examine the application, and can call upon 
the registrar-general of seamen to produce any papers in his posses- 
sion relative thereto, and he can call for further evidence ; and if the 
whole of the claim appears to him to be just, he gives a certificate 
accordingly. But if he considers that the claim, or any part of it, 
is not just, he gives notice of such his opinion in writing, under his 
hand, to the person making that application, or to his attorney or 
agent ; and if, within sixteen days from the giving of this notice, 
that person does not leave, or cause to be left at the office of the 
registrar of the admiralty, a written notice demanding that this 
application be referred to the judge of that court, then the registrar 
finally decides thereon, and certifies accordingly (§ 218). 

But, if this latter notice is left as now mentioned, then the appli- 
cation stands referred to the admiralty judge in his chambers^ and 
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his decision thereon is final, and the registrar certifies the same ae- 
cordingly. In every proceeding under the Merchant Shipping Act, 
the registrar and jndge of admiralty have respectivelj fall power to 
administer oaths, and to exercise all the ordinary powers of tbe 
coart, as in any other proceeding within its jurisdiction. The r^gii- 
trar or judge (as the case may be) can, if he thinks fit, allow for the 
costs of the proceedings, any sum not exceeding £5 for each aut 
man so qniting his ship as aforesaid ; and this sum can be added to 
the sum allowed, and certified by the registrar accordingly (§ 218). 

Every certificate so given, is sent by post or otherwise to tiie 
person making the application, his attorney or agent, and a copy 
thereof is sent to the accountant-general Upon delivery to him of 
the original certificate^ together with a receipt in writing, purporting 
to be a receipt from the master or owner making the application, 
the accountant-general pays to the person so delivering the same, 
out of the monies applicable to her Majesty's naval service, and 
granted by parliament for that purpose, the amount mentioned in 
that certificate, and it and the receipt absolutely discbarge the 
accountant-general and her Majesty for all liability in respect of the 
monies so paid, or of the said application (§ 219). 

Every person, who, in making or supporting any application as 
aforesaid, to the registrar of the admiridtj court, forges, assists in 
forging, or procures to be forged, or fraudulently alters, assists ui 
fraudulently altering, or procures to be fraudulently altered, any 
document, and every person, who, in making or supporting such an 
application, makes or gives, or assists in making or giving, or pro- 
cures to be made or given, any false evidence or representation, 
knowing the same to be false, every such person is deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor (§ 220). 

Wages Ain> Effects of Deceased Seaken. — ^Whenever any 
seaman or apprentice belonging to or sent home in a British 
ship, whether foreign-going or home-trade, on a voyage which is to 
terminate in the United Eangdom, dies during the voyage, the master 
must take charge of all money, clothes, and efifects which he leaves 
on board, and can, if he thinks fit, cause all or any of the said 
clothes and effects to be sold by auction, at the mast or other public 
auction, and thereupon he must sign an entry, in the official log- 
book, containing the following particulars : — 

(1.) A statement of the amount of the money, and a description 
of the effects so left by the deceased : 

(2.) In case of a sale, a description of each article sold, and the 
sum received for each : 

(3.) A statement of the sum dae to the deceased as wages, and 
the total amount of the deductions (if any) to be made therefrom. 
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And he mnst canse this entry to be attested by a mate and one of 
the crew (§ 194). 

The following rules mast be observed in the cases now men- 
tioned :— 

(1.) If the ship proceeds at once to a port in the United Kingdom, 
withoat touching on the way at any foreign port, the master must, 
within forty-eight hours after his arrival, deliver any effects remain- 
ing unsold, and pay any money he has taken charge of, or received 
from any sale as aforesaid, and also the balance of wages due to the 
deceased, to the shipping master at the port of destination in the 
United Kingdom : 

(2.) If the ship touches and remains for forty-eight hours at some 
foreign port, or at some port in her Majesty's dominions abroad, 
before coming to any port in the United Kingdom, the master must 
report the case to the British consular officer, or to the officer of 
customs there, as the case may be, and he must give to that officer 
any information he requires, as to the destination of the ship and 
probable length of the voyage. Thereupon, if this officer considers 
It expedient so to do, he can require the effects, money, and wages 
to be delivered and paid to him, and, upon this delivery and pay- 
ment, he gives the master a receipt, and within forty -eight hours 
after his arrival at his port of destination in the United Kingdom, 
the master must produce the same to the shipping master there. In 
such case, the consular officer, or officer of customs, indorses and 
certifies upon the agreement with the crew, such particulars with 
respect to this delivery and payment as the Board of Trade 
requires: 

(3.) If the officer foresaid does not require this payment and 
delivery to be made to him, the master must take charge of the said 
effects, money, and wages, and within forty-eight hours after his 
arrival at his port of destination in the United Kingdom, be must 
deliver and pay the same to the shipping master there : 

(4.) In aU cases in which any seaman or apprentice dies during the 
progress of a voyage or engagement, the master must give to the 
Board of Trade, or to the officer or shipping master as aforesaid, an 
account, in such form as they respectively require, of the effects, money, 
and wages so delivered and paid, and no deductions claimed in this 
account can be allowed, unless verified, if there is an official log-book, by 
such entry therein as required by the act, and also by such other vou- 
chers (if any) as may be reasonably required by the Board of Trade, or 
by the officer or shipping master to whom the account is rendered : 

(5.) Upon due compliance with the provisions of this section, which 
relate to acts to be done at the port of destination in the United 
Kingdom, the shipping master grants to the master a certificate to 
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that effect, and no officer can clear inwards anj foreign-going diip, 
without prodaction of this certificate (§ 195). 

If the master fails so to take charge of the money or other effects 
of a seaman or apprentice dying daring a voyage, or to make snch 
entries in respect thereof, or to procnre the attestation to these 
entries, or to make such payment or delivery of any money, wagea^ 
or effects of a seaman or apprentice dying daring a voyage, or to 
give the acconnt thereof, as respectively before directed, — he is ae- 
conntable for the money, wages, and effects of the deceased seaman 
or apprentice, to the Board of Trade, and mast pay and deliver the 
same accordingly. For every sach offence, the master incurs, in 
addition, a penalty not exceeding treble the valne of the money or 
effects not accounted for, or, if that value is not ascertained, not 
exceeding £50 (§ 196). 

If any such money, wages, or effects are not duly paid, delivered, 
or accounted for by the master, the otoner must pay, deliver, and 
account for the same, and this money, and these wages, and tiie 
value of these effects, are recoverable from him accordingly ; and if he 
fails to account for and pay the same, he, in addition to his liability 
for the said money and value, incurs the same penalty as is incnrred 
by the master for the like offence. All money, wages, and effects 
of any seaman or apprentice dying during a voyage, are recoverable 
in the same courts, and by the same modes of proceeding, by which 
seamen are entitled to recover their wages (§ 196). 

If the seaman or apprentice should die at any place abroad, either 
in or out of her Majesty's dominions, leaving any money or effscts 
not on board his ahip^ the chief officer of customs or the British 
consular officer at or nearest to the place, as the case may be, 
claims and takes charge of that money and these effects, and, if he 
thinks fit, he can sell all or any of these effects, or any effects of a 
deceased seaman or apprentice delivered to him under the before- 
mentioned provisions. Every such officer must remit quarterly, or 
at such other times as the Board of Trade directs, to the paymas- 
ter-general, all monies belonging to, or arising from the sale of the 
effects of, or paid as the wages of any deceased seaman or appren- 
tice, which have come into his hands in manner before-mentioned, 
and must render such accounts in respect thereof as the Board of 
Trade requires (§ 196). 

Whenever any seaman or apprentice dies in the United Kingdom^ 
and is, at the time of his death, entitled to claim from the master 
or owner of the ship in which he has served, any unpaid wages or 
effects, the master or owner must pay and deliver or account for the 
same to the shipping-master at the port where the seaman or appren- 
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tice was discharged, or was to have been discharged, or to the Board 
of Trade, or as it directs (§ 197). 

If the money and effects of a deceased seaman or apprentice 
paid, delivered, or remitted to the Board of Trade or its agents, 
including the monies received for any part of the effects which have 
been sold either before delivery to the board or by its direction, do 
not exceed in value £50 ; then, subject to the provisions after-men- 
tioned, and to all such deductions for expenses incurred in respect 
of the seaman or apprentice or of his money and effects, as the board 
thinks proper to ailow, the board may, if it thinks fit so to do, pay 
and deliver said money and effects, — either to any claimants who can 
prove themselves, to the satisfaction of the Board, either to be his 
widow or children, or to be entitled to the effects of the deceased 
under his will (if any), or under the statute of distributions of the 
effects of intestates, or under any other statute, or at common law, — 
or to be entitled to take out probate or letters of administration or 
confirmation, although no probate or letters of administration or 
confirmation have been taken out, and the board is thereby dis- 
charged from all further liability in respect of the money and effects 
so paid and delivered ; or the board may, if it thinks fit so to do, 
require probate or letters of administration or confirmation to be 
taken out, and thereupon pay and deliver the money and effects to 
the legal personal representatives of the deceased. All claimants 
to whom such money and effects are so paid or delivered, must ap- 
ply the same in due course of administration, and, if the money and 
effects execrd in value the sum of £50 ; then, subject to the provi- 
sions after-mentioned, and to deduction for expenses, the board pays 
and delivers the same to the legal personal representative of the 
deceased (§ 199). 

In cases where a deceased seaman or apprentice has left a will, 
the Board of Trade has the following powers: — 

(1.) It may, in its discretion, refuse to pay or deliver the wages 
or effects as aforesaid, to any person claiming to be entitled thereto, 
under a will made on board ship, unless that will is in writing, and 
is signed or acknowledged by the testator, in the presence of the 
master or first or only mate of the ship, and is attested by the mas- 
ter or mate : 

(2.) It may, in its discretion, refuse to pay or deliver the wages 
or effects as aforesaid to any person, not being related to the testator 
by blood or marriage, who claims to be entitled thereto, under a 
^1 made elsewhere than on board ship, unless' this will is in writ- 
ing, and is signed or acknowledged by the testator in presence of two 
witnesses, one of whom must be some shipping master appointed 
under the act, or some minister, or officiating minister, or curate ot 
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the place in which the same was made, or in a place where fhoe 
are no such persons, some justice of peace, or some British consular 
officer, or some officer of customs, and is attested by these wit- 
nesses : 

Whenever a claim made under a will, is rejected by the Board of 
Trade, on account of that will not being made and attested u 
before required, the wages and effects of the deceased are to be dealt 
with as if no will had been made (§ 200). 

With respect to creditors of a deceased seaman or apprentice, the 
following rules are to be observed : — 

(1.) No creditor is entitled to claim from the board, the wages or 
effects of any such seaman or apprentice, or any part thereof, by 
virtue of letters of administration taken out by him, or by virtue of 
confirmation in Scotland as executor creditor : 

(2.) No such creditor is entitled, by any means whatever, to pay- 
ment of his debt out of these wages and effects, if the debt ac(7iied 
more than three years before the death of the deceased, or if the 
demand is not made within two years after his death : 

(3.) Subject as aforesaid, the steps to be taken for procoring pay- 
ment of a debt, are as follows: 

Every person making a demand as a creditor, must deliver to the 
Board of Trade, an account in writing, in such form as it requires, 
subscribed with his name, stating the particidars of his demand and 
the place of his abode, and verified by his declaration made before 
a justice : 

(4.) If, before the demand is made, any claim to the wages and 
effects of the deceased, made by any person interested therein, as 
his widow or child, or under a will, or under the statute for the dis- 
tribution of the effects of intestates, or under any other statute, or 
at common law, has been allowed, — the Board of Trade gives notice 
to the creditor of the allowance of this person's claim, and, there- 
upon, the creditor has the same rights and remedies against that 
person, as if he or she had received the wages and effects as the 
legal personal representative of the deceased : 

(5.) If no claim by any such person has been allowed, the board 
proceeds to investigate the creditor's account, andj for that purpose, 
can require him to prove the same, and to produce all books, 
accounts, vouchers, and papers relating thereto. If, by these means, 
the creditor duly satisfies the board of the justice of his demand, 
either in whole or in part, the same is allowed and paid accordingly, 
so far as the assets in the hands of the board extend for that par- 
pose, and this payment discharges the board from all further liability 
in respect of the money so paid. But, if the board is not satisfied, 
or if the books, accounts, vouchers, or papers as aforesaid are not 
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produced, and no sufficient reason is assigned for not producing 
them, the demand is disallowed : 

(6.) In any case whatever, the Board of Trade can delay the in- 
Testigation of any demand made by a creditor for payment of his 
debt, for one year from the time of the first delivery of the demand. 
If, in the course of that time, a claim to the wages and effects of 
the deceased is made and sustained as before required, by any person 
interested therein, as widow or child, or under a will, or under the 
statute for the distribution of the effects of intestates, or under any 
other statute, or at common law, the board can pay and deliver the 
same to that person. Thereupon the creditors have the same rights 
and remedies against that person as if he or she had received the 
wages and effects as the personal representative of the deceased 
(§ 201). 

In case of the wages or effects of deceased seamen or apprentices 
received by the board, to which no claim is substantiated within six 
years after having been so received, it is in the absolute discretion 
of the board, if any subsequent claim is made, either to allow or 
refuse the same. Subject to the provisions before mentioned (see 
Discipline of Shipy p. 213), the board can, from time to time, 
pay any monies arising from the unclaimed wages and effects 
of deceased seamen, which, in the opinion of the board, it is 
not necessary to retain for the purpose of satisfying claims, into the 
receipt of her Majesty's Exchequer, in such manner as the Treasury 
directs, and these monies are carried to and form part of the Con- 
solidated Fund (§ 202). 

Under these provisions, any monies or effects belonging to sea- 
men invalided or discharged from any of her Majesty's ships, and 
sent home in merchant ships, which are paid, remitted, or delivered 
to the Board of Trade, or its agents, are paid over and disposed of 
in such manner as the accountant-general of the navy directs 
(§ 204). 

Every person who, for the purpose of obtaining, either for him- 
self or for another, any money or effects of a deceased seaman or 
apprentice, forges, assists in forging, or procures to be forged, — or 
fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to be 
fraudulently altered, any document purporting to shew, or assist in 
shewing, a right to such wages or effects, and every person who, for 
the purpose aforesaid, gives or makes, or procures to be given or made, 
or assists in giving or making, or procuring to be given or made, 
any false evidence or representation, knowing the same to be false, — 
that person is punishable with penal servitude for a term not exceed- 
ing four years, or with imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
for any period not exceeding two years ; or, if summarily prosft- 
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cnted and convicted, by imprisonment, with or without hard labov, 
for any period not exceeding six months (§ 203). 

Leaving Seamen Abroad. — Whenever anj British ship is tnos- 
ferred or disposed of at any place oat of her Majesty's domi- 
nions, and any seaman or apprentice belonging to that ship doee 
not, in the presence of some British consular officer, or, if there u 
no British consular officer there, in the presence of one or more 
respectable British merchants residing at the place, and not mte- 
rested in the ship, signify his consent in writing to complete the 
voyage, if continued ; and whenever the service of any seaman or 
apprentice belonging to any British ship terminates at any place out 
of her Majesty's dominions, the master must give to every such set- 
man or apprentice a discharge in the form sanctioned by the board 
as after mentioned ; and in the case of a certified mate, he must 
return to him his certificate. Besides paying the wages to which 
each such seaman or apprentice is entitled, the master most also 
provide him with adequate employment on board some other British 
ship bound to the port in her Majesty's dominions at which he was 
originally shipped, or to such other port in the United Kingdom as 
is agreed on by him, or must famish the means of sending him back 
to such port, or provide him with a passage home, or deposit with 
the considar officer, or the merchant or merchants as aforesaid, sndi 
a sum of money as is deemed sufficient to defray the expenses of his 
subsistence and passage-money (§ 205). 

The consular officer, or the merchant or merchants, indorse npoo 
the agreement of the ship which the seaman or apprentice is leav- 
ing, the particulars of this payment, provision, or deposit ; and if 
the master refuses or neglects to comply with the requirements of 
this section, these expenses, if defrayed by the consular officer, or 
by any other person, unless the seaman or apprentice has been goil^ 
of barratry,* are a charge upon the ship to which that seaman or 
apprentice belonged, and upon the owner for the time being, and can 
be recovered against these owners, with costs, at the suit of the 
consular officer or other person defraying the expenses. Or, in case 
the same has been allowed to the consular officer out of the public 
monies, these expenses can be recovered as a debt due to her 
Majesty, either by ordinary process of law, or in the manner in 
which seamen are enabled to recover their wages; and, if these 
expenses are defrayed by the seaman or apprentice, they are 
recoverable as wages due to him (§205). 

If the master, or any other person belonging to a British ship, wrong- 
fully forces on shore and leaves behind, or otherwise wrongfully leaves 

* Barratry Is aay fraudulent act of the master or mariners committed to the pr^adice 
of the owners of the ship.— il&6o^ chap. v. sec. 1. 
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behind, in any place on shore or at sea, in or out of her Majesty's 
dominions, any seaman or apprentice belonging to his ship, before 
the completion of the voyage for which that person was engaged, or 
before the return of the ship to the United Kingdom, he, for each 
sach offence, is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor (§ 206). 

If the master of a British ship does any of the following things, 
he is also deemed, for each default, guilty of a misdemeanor : — 

(1.) Discharges any seaman or apprentice in any place situate in 
any British possession abroad (except the possession in which he 
was shipped) without previously obtaining the sanction, in writing, 
of some public shipping-master, or other officer duly appointed by 
the local government on that behalf, or (in the absence of any such 
functionary) of the chief officer of customs, resident at or near the 
place where the discharge takes place. 

(2.) Discharges any seaman or apprentice at any place out of 
her Majesty's dominions, without previously obtaining the sanction, 
so indorsed upon the agreement as aforesaid (§ 205), of the British 
consular officer there, or, in his absence, of any two respectable 
merchants resident there. 

(3.) Leaves behind any seaman or apprentice at any place situate 
in any British possession abroad, on any ground whatever^ without 
previously obtaining a certificate in writing, so indorsed as aforesaid, 
from such public officer or person as aforesaid (1.), stating the fact 
and the cause thereof, whether this cause be unfitness or inability 
to proceed to sea, or desertion, or disappearance. 

(4.) Leaves behind any seaman or apprentice at any place out of 
her Majesty's dominions, on shore or at sea, on any ground whatever^ 
without previously obtaining the certificate, indorsed in manner and 
to the effect now mentioned (3.), of the British consular officer 
there, or, in his absence, of two respectable British merchants, if 
there is any such at or near the place where the ship then is. 

And these functionaries must, and the said merchants may, exa- 
mine into the grounds of such proposed discharge, or into the alle- 
gation of such proposed unfitness, inability, or desertion or disap- 
pearance as aforesaid, in a summary way, and can for that purpose, 
if they think fit so to do, administer oaths, and can either grant or 
refuse such sanction or certificate, as appears to them to be just 
(§ 207). 

Upon the trial of any information, indictment, or other proceeding 
against any person for discharging or leaving behind any seaman or 
apprentice, contrary to the foregoing provisions, it lies upon such 
person, either to produce the sanction or certificate before required, 
or to prove that he had obtained the same previously to having dis- 

p 
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charged or left behind the seaman or appreniioe, or that it wu 
impracticable for him to obtain this sanction or certificate ({ 208) 

Every master of a British ship who leaves any seaman or appni- 
tice on shore at any place abroad, in or out of her Majesty's dooi- 
nions, ander a certificate of his unfitness or inability to proceed ot 
the voyage, must deliver to one of the functionaries (oflkials) 
before mentioned (I.)) or, in their absence, to the merchaats bj 
whom that certificate is signed (3.), or, if there is bat one respect- 
able merchant resident at the place, to him, a fall and trae account 
of the wages due to that seaman or apprentice, this account, whes 
delivered to a consular officer, being in duplicate ; and the master 
must pay the same either in money or by a bill drawn upon his 
owner (§ 209). 

In the case of a bill so drawn, the functionary, merchants, or 
merchant as now mentioned, certify, by indorsement thereon, tluit 
the same is drawn for money due on account of a seaman's wages, 
and he also indorses upon the ship's agreement the amonnt for whid 
this bill is drawn, and such further particulars of the case as the 
Board of Trade requires. If the master refuses or neglects to deliyer 
a full account of these wages, and to pay the amount thereof in 
money or by bill as before required, he is liable, for every such 
offence or default, and in addition to payment of the wages, to t 
penalty not exceeding £10. If the master delivers a false accoimt 
of these wages, he incurs, for every such offence, and in addition to 
payment of the wages, a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 209). 

Every payment as last mentioned, whether by bill or in money, 
if made in a British possession, must be made to the seaman or 
apprentice himself, and, if made out of her Majesty's dominions, to 
the consular officer ; who, if satisfied with the account, indorses on 
one of the duplicates of it a receipt for the amount paid or biU 
delivered, and returns the same to the master; and, within forty- 
eight hours after the master^s return to his port of destination in 
the United Kingdom, he must deliver the same to the shipping- 
master there (§ 210). 

The consular officer retains the other duplicate of this account, 
and, if the seaman or apprentice subsequently obtains employment 
at or otherwise quits the port, the consular officer deducts, out of 
the sum received by him as aforesaid, any expenses which have 
been incurred by him in respect of the subsistence of the seaman or 
apprentice under the foresaid provisions (except sach as the master 
or owner is required by the act to pay, § 213 infra), and he pays 
the remainder to the seaman or apprentice, and also delivers to him 
an account of the sums so received and expended on his behalf. If 
any seaman or apprentice dies before his ship quits the port, the 
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consalar officer deals with the same, in the manner after specified in 
that behalf (§213) ; and if the seaman or apprentice is sent home 
under the provisions in § 205, the consalar officer accounts for the 
amount so received to the Board of Trade. After deducting any 
expenses which have been dulj Incurred in respect of that seaman 
or apprentice (except such as the master or owner is required to 
paj), the amount is dealt with as wages to which he is entitled, and 
paid accordingly (§ 210). 

The governors, consular officers^ and other officers of her Majesty 
in foreign countries must, and in places where there are no such 
governors, any two resident British merchants may provide for 
the subsistence of all seamen and apprentices, being subjects of 
her Majesty, who have been shipwrecked, discharged, or left behind 
at any place abroad, whether from any ship employed in the mer- 
chant service or from any of her Majesty's ships ; or who have been 
engaged by any person, acting either as principal or agent, to serve 
in any ship belonging to any foreign power, or to the subject of any 
foreign state, and who are in distress abroad, until such time as 
they are able to provide them with a passage home. For this pur- 
pose, these governors, officers, or merchants cause such seamen or 
apprentices to be put on board some ship belonging to any subject 
of her Majesty, bound to any port of the United Kingdom, or to the 
British possession to which they belong (as the case requires), 
which is in want of men to make up its complement, and in default 
of any such ship, they provide them with a passage home, as soon 
as possible, in some ship belonging to a subject of her Majesty so 
bound as {foresaid ; and they indorse on the agreement of the ship 
on board of which a seaman or apprentice is so taken or sent, the 
name of every person so sent on board thereof, with such particulai'S 
concerning the case as the Board of Trade requires, and there is 
allowed for the subsistence of any such seaman or apprentice, such a 
sum per day as the Board of Trade from time to time appoints. The 
amount due in respect of this allowance is paid out of any moneys 
applicable to the relief of distressed British seamen, and granted by 
Pai'liament for the purpose, on the production of the bills of dis- 
bursements, with proper vouchers (§ 211). 

The master of every British ship so bound as aforesaid must 
receive and afford a passage and subsistence to all seamen and 
apprentices whom he is required to take on board his ship under 
the foregoing provisions, not exceeding one for every fifty tons bur- 
then ; and he must, during the passage, provide every such seaman 
or apprentice with a proper berth or sleeping place, effectually pro- 
tected against the sea and weather. On the production of a certifi- 
cate, signed by the governor, consular officer, or merchAxi^^ \s^ 
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whose directions anj snch seaman or apprentice was leoeived on 
board, stating the number and names of these seamen or apprentices, 
and the time when each of them respectively was received on bond, 
and on a declaration made by snch person (the master) before i 
justice, verified by the registrar- general of seamen, stating the 
number of days during which each seaman or apprentice reoei?ed 
subsistence and was provided for as aforesaid on board his ship, and 
stating also the number of men and boys forming the complement of 
his crew, and the number of seamen and apprentices daring such 
time as the seamen or apprentices first referred to have been on 
board his ship ; and every variation (if any) of that number, such 
person (the master) is entitled to be paid out of the foresaid momes 
applicable to the relief of distressed British seamen, in respect of the 
subsistence and passage of every seaman or apprentice so conveyed, 
subsisted, and provided for by him, such sum per day as the Board 
of Trade from time to time appoints. If any person, having charge 
of any such ship, fails to receive on board his ship, or to give i 
passage home, or subsistence to, or to provide for any seaman m 
apprentice as aforesaid, contrary to the foregoing provisions, he 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £100 for each seaman or apprentice 
with respect to whom he makes this default or refusal (§ 212). 

If any seaman or apprentice belonging to any British ship is dis- 
charged or left behind at any place out of the United Kingdom 
without full compliance on the part of the master with all the fore- 
going provisions on that behalf, and he becomes distressed and is 
relieved under the provisions of the act ; or if any subject of her 
Majesty, after having been engaged by any person, whether actmg 
as principal or agent, to serve in any ship belonging to any foreign 
power, or to the subject of any foreign power, becomes distressed 
and is relieved as aforesaid, the wages (if any) due to that seaman 
or apprentice, and all expenses incurred for his subsistence, neces- 
sary clothing, conveyance home, and burial, in case he shonld die 
abroad before reaching home, are a charge upon the ship, whether 
British or foreign, to which he so belonged as aforesaid ; and the 
Board of Trade can, in name of her Majesty (besides suing for any 
penalties which may have been incurred), sue for and recover the 
said wages and expenses, with costs, either from the master of the 
ship, or from the person who is owner thereof for the time being, or 
in case of an engagement for service in a foreign ship, from such 
owner or master, or from the person by whom such engagement was 
made as aforesaid. These sums are recoverable, either in the same 
manner as other debts due to her Majesty, or in the same manner, 
and by the same form and process in which wages due to the sea- 
man would be recoverable by him ; and, in any proceedings for that 
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purpose, prodnction of the acconnt (if any) famished as is before 
provided in such cases (§§209, 210), together with proof of pay- 
ment by the Board of Trade or by the paymaster-general, of the 
charges incurred on account of any such seaman, apprentice, or 
other person, is suflScient evidence that he was relieved, conveyed 
home, or buried (as the case may be) at her Majesty's expense 
(§ 213). 

By the Merchant Shipping Amendment Act, 1855, it is enacted, 
that the board can issue instructions concerning the relief to be 
administered to distressed seamen and apprentices in pursuance of 
the foregoing sections 211 and 212 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
and by such instructions can determine in what cases, and under 
what circumstances and conditions, this relief is to be administered ; 
and all powers of recovering expenses with respect to distressed 
seamen and apprentices, which, by section 213 of that act, are 
given to the Board of Trade, extend to all expenses incurred by any 
foreign government for the foresaid purposes, and repaid to that 
government by her Majesty's government, and these powers likewise 
extend to any expenses incurred by the conveying home of such 
seamen or apprentices, in foreign as well as in British ships 
(18 and 19 7ict., c. 91, §16). 

All- provisions respecting the relief of distressed seamen and 
apprentices, being subjects of her Majesty, which are contained in 
the sections of the Merchant Shipping Act before referred to, and 
in this section, extend to such seamen and apprentices, not being 
subjects of her Majesty, as are reduced to distress in foreign parts, 
by reason of their having been ship^vrecked, discharged, or left 
behind, from any British ship; subject, nevertheless, to such modifi- 
cations and directions concerning the cases in which relief is to be 
given to such foreigners, and the country to which they are to be 
sent, as the Board of Trade may, under the circumstances, think fit 
to make and issue (§ 16). 

Power of Makikg Complaint. — If, whilst on board any ship, a 
seaman or apprentice states to the master, that he desires to make a 
complaint to a justice of peace, consular officer, or naval officer in 
command of any of her Majesty's ships, against the master or any 
of the crew, if the ship is then at a place where is a justice or any 
of these officers, so soon as the service of the ship will permit, and 
if the ship is not then at such a place, so soon after her first arrival 
at such a place as the service of the ship will permit, the master 
must allow that seaman or apprentice to go on shore, or send him 
ashore in proper custody, so that he may be enabled to make his 
complaint. In default, the master incurs a penalty not exceeding 
£10 (§ 232). 
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Natal Goubts on the Hion Seas and Abboad. — ^Any offieer is 
command of anj of her Majestj^s ships on a foreign station, or, is 
tho absence of such an officer, anj consular officer, can summon a 
court, termed a '* Naval Court," in the following cases : 

(1.) Whenever a complaint, which appears to that officer to 
require immediate investigation, is made to him by the master of i 
British ship, or by a certified mate, or by any one or more of the 
seamen belonging to such ship : 

(2.) Whenever the interest of the owner of a British ship, or of 
the cargo of such ship, appears to that officer to require it : 

(3.) Whenever any British ship is wrecked or abandoned, or 
otherwise lost, at or near the place where such officer may be, or 
whenever the crew or part of the crew of any British ship which bas 
been wrecked, abandoned, or lost abroad, arriyes at that place 
(§ 260). 

Every naval court must consist of not more than five, and not less 
than three members, of whom, if possible, — one mnst be an officer io 

her Majesty's naval service, not below the rank of llentenant, one i 

consular officer, — and one a master of a British merchant ship, aod 
the rest can be either officers in her Majesty's naval service, masters 
of British ships, or British merchants. This court may include the 
naval or consular officer summoning the same, but must not include 
the master or consignee of the ship to which the parties complaining 
or complained against belong ; and the naval officer in the court, if 
there is only one, or, if there is more than one, the naval or consular 
officer, who, according to any regulations for settling their respec- 
tive ranks in force for the time being, is of the highest rank, mnst 
be president of the court (§ 261). 

This naval court hears and investigates the complaint brought 
oefore it, or the cause of the wreck or abandonment (as the case 
may be), and, for that purpose, can summon and compel the attend- 
ance of parties and witnesses, and administer oaths, and order the 
production of documents, and must conduct the investigation in such 
manner as to give any person against whom any charge is made, an 
opportunity of making a defence (§ 262). 

After hearing the case, this naval court can exercise the following 
powers : — 

(1.) It can, if unanimous that the safety of the ship or crew, or 
the interest of the owner absolutely requires it, — supersede the master, 
and can appoint another person to act in his stead ; but no such 
appointment can be made without the consent of the consignee of 
the ship, if then at the place : 

(2.) It can discharge any seaman from his ship : 

(8.) It can order the wages of any seaman so discharged, or any 
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part of these wages, to be forfeited, and can direct the same either 
to be retained by way of c6mpensation to the owner, or to be paid 
into the receipt of her Majesty's exchequer, in the same manner as 
other penalties and forfeitures ander the act : 

(4.) It can decide any questions as to wages, or fines, or for- 
feitures, arising between any of the parties to the proceedings : 

(5.) It can direct that all or any of the costs incurred by the 
master or owner, in procuring the imprisonment of any seaman or 
apprentice in a foreign port, or in his maintenance whilst so im- 
prisoned, must be paid put of and deducted from the wages of that 
seaman or apprentice, whether then or subsequently earned. 

(6.) It can exercise the same powers, with regard to persons 
charged before it with the commission of offences at sea or abroad, 
as are given by the act to British consular officers (see infra^ 
§ 268). 

(7.) It can order the costs of the proceedings before it, (if any), 
or any portion thereof, to be paid by any of the parties thereto, and 
can order any person making a frivolous or vexatious complaint, to 
pay compensation for any loss or delay caused thereby ; and any 
costs or compensation so ordered, must be paid by that person 
accordingly, and can be recovered in the same manner in which 
seamen's wages are recoverable, or, if the case admits, can be 
deducted from his wages : 

All orders duly made by such naval court under the powers given 
to it by the act, are, in all subsequent legal proceedings, to be 
deemed conclusive as to the rights of the parties (§ 268). And all 
orders made by this naval court must, whenever practicable, be 
entered in the official log-book of the ship to which the parties 
belong, and must be signed by the president of the court (§ 264). 

Each naval court must make a report to the Board of Trade, con- 
taining the following particulars : — 

(1.) A statement of the proceedings, with the order made by the 
court, and a report of the evidence : 

(2.) An account of the wages of any seaman or apprentice who 
is discharged from his ship by the court : 

(3.) If summoned in order to inquire into a case of wreck or 
abandonment, a statement of the opinion of the court, as to the 
cause of that wreck or abandonment, with such remarks on the con- 
duct of the master and crew, as the circumstances require : 

This report must be signed by the president of the court ; and 
every document, purporting to be such a report, and to be so signed, 
if produced out of the custody of some officer of the Board of Trade, 
is deemed to be such report, unless the contrary is proved, and is 
to be received in evidence, subject to all just exceptions (^ i^V^. 
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Any person who wilfully, and without dae cause, prevents or 
obstructs the making of any such complaint as last aforesaid, or the 
conduct of any case or investigation by any naval coart, incurs, for 
each such offence, a penalty not exceeding £50 ; or he is liable to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any period not 
exceeding twelve weeks (§ 266). 

In addition to the foregoing powers given to a Naval Court by 
the Merchant Shipping Act, a Naval Court so summoned to hear any 
complaint touching the conduct of the master or any of the crew of 
a ship, — ^has power to try the master or any of the crew for ao? 
offences against the Merchant Shipping Act 1854, in respect of 
which two Justices would, if the case were tried in the United 
Kingdom, have power to convict summarily, and, by order duly 
made, to inflict the same punishment for such offences, which, in 
the case foresaid, two Justices might inflict upon summary convic- 
tion. But, in cases where an offender is sentenced to imprisonment, 
this sentence must be confirmed in writing, by the senior naval or 
consular officer present at the place where the Court is held, and 
the place of imprisonment, whether on land or on board ship, must 
be approved by him, as a proper place for the purpose. Copies of 
all sentences made by any Naval Court summoned to hear any such 
complaint as aforesaid, must be sent to the Commander-in-Chief or 
Senior Naval Officer of the station (18 & 19 Vict, c. 91, § 18). 

Ckimes Committed on the High Seas and Abboad. — All offences 
against property or person committed in or at any place, — either 
ashore or afloat^ — out of her Majesty's dominions, by any master, 
seaman, or apprentice, who, at the time when the offence is com- 
mitted, is, or, within three months previously, has been employed 
in any British ship, are deemed to be offences of the same nature 
respectively, and are liable to the same punishment respec- 
tively ; and are inquired of, heard, tried, determined, and ad- 
judged in the same manner, by the same courts, and in the same 
places, as if these offences had been committed within the juris- 
diction of the Admiralty of England. The costs and expenses of 
the prosecution of any such offence can be directed to be paid, as in 
the case of costs and expenses of prosecutions for offences com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England (17 & 
18 Vict., c. 104, § 267). 

The following rules are to be observed with respect to offences 
committed on the high seas or abroad : — 

(1.) Whenever any complaint is made to any British consular 
officer, of any of the offences mentioned in the foregoing section, or 
of any offence on the high seas, having been committed by any 
master, seaman, or apprentice, belonging to any British ship, that 
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consular officer can inqnire into the case npon oath, and, — if the case 
so requires, — he can take any steps in his power for the purpose 
of placing the offender under necessary restraint ; and of sending him, 
as soon as practicable, in safe custody to the United Kingdom, or 
to any British possession, in which there is a court capable of 
taking cognizance of the offence, in any ship belonging to her 
Majesty, or to any of her subjects, to be there proceeded against 
according to law : 

(2.) For that purpose, this consular officer can order the master 
of any ship, belonging to any subject of her Majesty, bound to the 
United Kingdom, or to such British possession as aforesaid, to 
receive, and afford a passage and subsistence during the voyage to 
any such offender as aforesaid, and to the witnesses, — so that such 
master be not required to receive more than one offender for every 
100 tons of his ship^s registered tonnage, or more than one witness 
for every 50 tons of that tonnage ; and the consular officer indorses 
upon the agreement of the ship, such particulars with respect to 
any offenders or witnesses sent in her, as the Board of Trade re- 
quires : 

(3.) On his ship^s arrival in the United Kingdom, or in such 
British possession as aforesaid, the master must give every offender, 
so committed to his charge, into the custody of some police officer 
or constable, who takes the offender before a Justice of the Peace, 
or other Magistrate empowered by law to deal with the matter, who 
must deal with the matter as in cases of offences committed upon 
the high seas : 

And any master, as aforesaid, who, when required by any British 
consular officer to receive and afford a passage and subsistence to 
any offender or witness, does not receive him and afford such 
passage and subsistence to him, — or who does not deliver any 
offender committed to his charge into the custody of some police 
officer or constable, as before directed — he, for each such offence, in- 
curs a penalty not exceeding £50. The expense of imprisoning an 
offender, and of conveying him and the witnesses to the United 
Kingdom or to such British possession as aforesaid, in any manner 
other than in the ship to which they respectively belong, is to be part 
of the costs of the prosecution, or is to be paid as costs incurred on 
account of her Majesty's seafaring subjects left in distress in foreign 
parts (§ 268). 

Whenever any case of death happens on board any foreign-going 
ship, on the arrival of that ship at the port where the crew is dis- 
charged, — the shipping-master must inquire into the cause of this 
death, and he makes an indorsement on the list of the crew deli- 
vered to him, as required by the act, to the effect that th^ ^iU^&^snks^ 
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of the cause of death therein contained is, in Iiis opinioii, trae or 
otherwise, as the result of the inquiry requires. For the pnrpose of 
this inquiry, the shipping-master has the powers given to inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, under sects. 16 & 16 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, and if, in the course of this inquiry, it appears to him, 
that any death as aforesaid, has been caused by violence or impro- 
per means, he must cither report the matter to the Board of Tnde, 
or, if the emergency of the case so requires, he must take imine- 
diate steps for bringing the o£fender or offenders to jastice (§ 269). 

Whenever, in the course of any legal proceedings, instituted in 
any part of her Majesty's dominions before any judge or magistrate, 
0^ before any person authorised by law, or by consent of parties, to 
receive evidence, the testimony of any witness is required in relation 
to the subject-matter of that proceeding, — ^then, if this proceeding 
is instituted in the United Kingdom, upon due proof that the wit- 
ness cannot be found in that kingdom,— or, if instituted in anj 
British possession, upon due proof that he cannot be found in the 
same possession, any deposition that this witness may have pre- 
viously made on oath, in relation to the same subject-matter, bdbre 
any Justice or Magistrate in her Majesty's dominions, or any British 
consular officer elsewhere, is admissible in evidence, subject to the 
following restrictions : — 

(1.) If this deposition was made in the United Kingdom, it is not 
admissible in any proceeding instituted in the United Kingdom : 

(2.) If this deposition was made in any British possession, it is 
not admissible in any proceeding instituted in the same British pos- 
session : 

(3.) If the proceeding is criminal, it is not admissible unless 
made in the presence of the party accused : 

Every deposition so made as aforesaid, must be authenticated by 
the signature of the judge, magistrate, or consular officer, before 
whom the same is made ; and, when the same is taken in a criminal 
matter, this judge, magistrate, or consular officer must certify, if the 
fact is so, and that the accused was present at the taking thereof; 
but it is not necessary, in any case, to prove the signature or official 
character of the person appearing to have signed any such deposi- 
tion. In any criminal proceeding, this certificate as aforesaid is 
sufficient evidence of the accused having been present in manner 
therein certified, unless the contrary is proved. But nothing in this 
section affects any case in which depositions, taken in any proceed- 
ing, are rendered admissible in evidence by any act of Parliament, 
or by any act or ordinance of any colony, so far as regards that 
colony, or to interfere with the power of any colonial legislature to 
make such depositions admissible in evidence, or to interfere with 
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the practice of sluj court in which depositions not authenticated as 
before mentioned are admissible (§ 270). 

If any person, being a British subject, charged with having com- 
mitted any crime or offence on board any British ship on the high 
seas or in any foreign port or harbour ; or if any person, not being a 
British subject, charged with having committed any crime or offence 
on board any British ship on the high seas, is found within the 
jurisdiction of any court of justice in her Majesty's dominions, 
which would have had cognisance of that crime or offence if com- 
mitted within the limits of its ordinary jurisdiction, this court has 
jurisdiction to hear and try the case, as if that crime or offence had 
been committed within these limits. But nothing in this section 
can be construed to alter or interfere with the act 12 and 13 Yict., 
c. 96, intituled " An Act to Provide for the Prosecution and Tried in 
her Majesty's Colonies of Offences committed within the Jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty'' (18 & 19 Vict., c. 91, § 21). * 

REMirTANCE OF WaGES, AND SAVINGS* BaNES FOB SeAMEN. 

If the Board of Trade so directs, facilities can be given for remit- 
ting the wages and other monies of seamen and apprentices to their 

relatives or other persons, by means of moijey-orders issued by 

* The act here referred to proceeds on the preamble (1.) of the statute lOaad 11 
Will. III. c. 7, intituled ** An Act for the more eflfectual Suppression of Piracy," by which 
it is enacted, " that all piracies, felonies, and robberies committed on the sea, or in any 
hayen, river, creek, or place where the admiral or admirals haye power, authority, or 
jurisdiction, may be examined, inquired of, tried, heard, and determined and adjudged, at 
any place at sea or upon the land, in any of his Majesty's islands, plantations, colonies, 
dominions, forts, and factories, to be appointed for that purpose by the Sing's commissioner, 
in the manner therein directed, and according to the ciyU law and the method and rules of 
Admiralty;" and (2.) of the statute 46 Geo. III. c. 54, intituled " An Act for the Speedy 
Trial of Offences committed in distant Parts beyond the Sea," by which it is enacted, 
*' that all treasons, piracies, felonies, robberies, murders, and other offences of what 
nature or kind soeyer, committed upon the sea, or in any hayen, creek, or place where 
the admiral or admirals have power, authority, or jurisdiction, may be inquired o^ tried« 
heard, determined, and adjudged, according to the common course of the laws of the 
realm used for offences committed upon the land within this realm, and not otherwise^ 
in any of his Mi^esty's islands," &c.; and by the present statute it is enacted, ** that if 
any person within any colony be charged with any treason, Ac, committed upon the 
sea, &c., or if any person charged with the commission of any such offence upon the 
sea, &c., shall be brought for trial to any colony; then, and in every such case, aU 
magistrates, justices of the peace, public prosecutors, &c. shall have and exercise the 
same jurisdiction and authorities for inquiring of, trying, hearing, &c. such offences, 
atd they are hereby respectively authorised, empowered, and required to institute and 
carry on all such proceedings for the purpose of bringing such person so charged as 
aforesaid to trial and for and auxiliary to and consequent upon the trial of any such 
person for any such offence wherewith he may be charged as aforesaid, as by the law 
of such colony would and ought to have been had and exercised, or instituted and 
carried, on by them respectively, if such offence had been committed, and such person 
had been charged with having committed the same upon any waters situated within 
the limits of such colony, and within the limits of the local jurisdiction of the courts 
of criminal jurisdiction in such colony" (§ I). 
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8hippiDg-m asters ; and the board can make reg^ations concerning 
these orders, and the persons by or to whom, and the mode and time 
in and at which the same are to be paid, and can from time to time 
repeal or alter any such rcgalations. All these regulations, so long 
as they are in force, are binding npon all persons interested, or 
claiming to be interested, in these orders, as well as npon the o£B- 
cers employed in issuing or paying the same ; and no legal proceed- 
ings can be instituted against the Board of Trade or against any 
shipping-master or other public officer employed about these ordo^ 
on account of any such regulations, or on account of any act done 
or left undone in pursuance thereof, or on account of any refusal, 
neglect, or omission to pay any such money-order, unless this 
refusal, neglect, or omission arises from fraud or wilful omission on 
the part of the person against whom the proceedings are instituted 
(17 and 18 Vict, c. 104, § 177). 

In any case in which it thinks fit so to do, the board can cause 
the amount of any such money-order as aforesaid to be paid to the 
person to whom or in whose favour the same has been granted, or 
to his personal representatives, legatees, or next of kin, notwith- 
standing that this order may not be in his or their possession ; and 
in all such cases, from and after this payment, the Board of Trade, 
and every shipping-master or other officer of the board, are freed 
from all liability in respect of such order (§ 178). 

Eveiy shipping-master, or other public officer, who grants or 
issues any money- order with a fraudulent Intent, is deemed guilty, 
in England or Ireland, of felony ; and, in Scotland, of a high crime 
and offence, and is liable to be kept in penal servitude for a term not 
exceeding four years (§ 179). 

On the application and recommendation of the Board of Trade, 
the Commissioners for the reduction of the national debt, or the 
comptroller-general acting under tbem, can establish savings' banks 
at such ports and places within the United Kingdom, either in the 
shipping offices established in the ports or elsewhere, as may appear 
expedient, and can appoint a treasurer to receive from or on account 
of seamen, or the wives and families of seamen, deposits to an 
amount not exceeding £150 in the whole, in respect of any one 
account, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the com- 
missioners or by the comptroller-general ; and these regulations are 
binding on all these treasurers and depositors, and the commis- 
sioners can remove these treasurers and appoint others in their 
place. All the provisions of the savings' banks acts now in force, 
except so far as relates to the annual amount of deposits, apply to 
all savings* banks which may be established under the authority of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, and to the treasurers and depositors as 
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aforesaid (§ 180). This enactment relating to savings* banks applies 
to all seamen, and to their wives and families, whether the seamen 
belong to the royal navy or to the merchant service, or to any 
other sea service (18 & 19 Yict., c. 91, § 17). 

It is understood that no regulations have hitherto been issued by 
the commissioners, or the comptroller- general, or the Board of 
Trade, for the savings' banks here referred to ; and, therefore, sea- 
men ought to be cautious in making deposits with savings' banks 
connected with shipping ofiSces or sailors' homes, until they have 
distinctly ascertained the principles upon which these bai^ are 
constituted, and the parties to whom responsibility attaches. 

DiscHAKQE A^TD PAYMENT OF Wages. — In the case of all British 
foreign-going ships, in whatever part of her Majesty's dominions the 
same are registered, all seamen discharged in the United King- 
dom, must be discharged and receive their wages in the pre- 
sence of a shipping-master duly appointed, except in cases where 
some competent court otherwise directs ; and any master or owner 
of a foreign-going ship, who discharges any seaman belonging 
thereto, or, except as now mentioned, pays his wages, within the 
United Kingdom in any other manner, incurs a penalty not exceed- 
ing £lO. In the case of home trade ships, — if the owner or 
master so desires, — seamen can be discharged and receive their 
wages in like manner (17 & 18 Vict, c. 104, § 190). 

The master or owner of every ship must pay to every seaman his 
wages within the respective periods following : — in the case of a 
home trade ship, within two days after the termination of the 
agreement, or at the time when the seaman is discharged, whichever 
first happens ; and, in the case of all other ships, (except ships em- 
ployed in the Southern Whale Fishery, or on other voyages, for 
which, by the terms of their agreement, the seamen are wholly 
compensated by shares in the profits of the adventure), within 
three days after the cargo has been delivered, or within five days 
after the seaman's discharge, whichever first happens. In all cases, 
the seaman is entitled, at the time of his discharge, to be paid on 
account, a sum equal to one fourth part of the balance due to him ; 
and every master or owner, who neglects or refuses to make pay- 
ment in manner foresaid, without sufficient excuse, must pay to the 
seaman a sum not exceeding two days' pay for each of the days, not 
exceeding ten days, during which payment is delayed beyond the 
respective periods foresaid, and this sum is recoverable as wages. 

Not less than twenty-four hours before paying off or discharging any 
seaman, the master must deliver to him, or, if he is to be discharged 
before a shipping-master, to that shipping-master a full and true 
account, in the form sanctioned by the Board of Trade^ of hia ^^s^^^ 
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and of all deductions to be made therefrom, on any account wbaterer; 
and, iu default, the master incurs, for each offence, a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £5 ; and no deductions from the wages of any seaman (ezeefit 
in respect of any matter happening after this delivery) can be allowed, 
unless it is included in the account so delivered. During the voyage, 
the master must enter into a book kept for that purpose, the variooB 
matters in respect of which these deductions are made, with the 
amounts of the respective deductions, as they occor ; and, if re- 
quired, he must produce the book at the time of the payment of the 
wages, and also upon the bearing before anj competent anthority, of 
any complaint or question relating to such payments (§ 171). 

Upon the discharge of a seaman, or upon the payment of his wages, 
the master must sign and give him a certificate of his discharge, in 
the form sanctioned bj the Board of Trade, specifying the period of 
his service, and the time and place of his discharge. If the master 
fails to sign and give to a seaman this certificate of discharge, 
he incurs for each such offence, a penalty not exceeding <£10 ; and, 
upon the discharge of every certified mate, whose certificate of com- 
petency or service has been delivered to and retained by the master, 
he returns this certificate, and, in default, he incurs a penalty not 
exceeding £20 (§ 172). 

Every shipping-master can hear and decide any qnestion what- 
ever between a master or owner and any of the crew, which both 
parties agree in writing to submit to him, — and every award made 
by him is final and binding on both parties, and, in any legal pro- 
ceeding which may be taken before any court of justice, is to be 
deemed conclusive as to the rights of parties. Neither this sub- 
mission nor the award requires a stamp ; and any document pur- 
porting to be such a submission or award is prima facie evidence 
thereof (§ 173). 

In any proceeding relating to the wages, claims, or discharge of a 
seaman, carried on before a shipping-master, under the provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, that shipping-master can call upon the 
owner or his agent, or upon the master, or any mate or other mem- 
ber of the crew, to produce any log-books, papers, or other docu- 
ments in their respective possession or power, relating to any 
matter in question in such proceeding, and can call before him, and 
examine on such matter, any of these persons being then at or near 
the place. Every owner, agent, master, mate, or other member of 
the crew, who, when called upon by the shipping-master does not 
produce any such paper or document as aforesaid, if in his posses- 
sion, or does not appear and give evidence, incurs, for each such 
offence, a penalty not exceeding £5, unless he shews some reason- 
able excuse for this default (§ 174). 
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The following rales mast be observed with respect to the settle- 
ment of wages : — 

(1.) Upon the completion before a shipping-master of any dis- 
charge and settlement, the master or owner, and each seaman, 
respectively, mast sign, in the presence of the shipping-master, a 
matoal release, in the form sanctioned by the Board of Trade, of all 
claims in respect of the past voyage or engagement, and the shipping- 
master signs and attests it, and retains and transmits it as directed 
by § 176 : 

(2.) This release, so signed and attested, operates as a mntaal 
discharge and settlement of all demands between the parties thereto, 
in respect of the last voyage or engagement : 

(3.) A copy of this release, certified nnder the hand of the ship- 
ping-master, to be a trne copy, is given by him to any party thereto 
requiring the same ; and this copy is receivable in evidence upon any 
future question touching the foresaid claims, and has all the effects of 
the original of which it purports to be a copy : 

(4.) In cases in which discharge and settlement before a shipping- 
master are required by the act, no payment, receipt, settlement, or 
discharge otherwise made, operates or can be admitted as evidence 
of the release or satisfaction of any claim : 

(5.) Upon any payment being made by a master before a shipping- 
master, the latter, if required, signs, and gives to the master, a 
statement of the whole amount so paid ; and, as between the master 
and his employer, this statement is received as evidence that he has 
made the payment therein mentioned (§ 175). 

Upon every discharge so effected before a shipping-master, the 
master must make and sign, in the form sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade, a report of the conduct, character, and qualifications of the 
persons so discharged, — or he can state, in the column left for that 
purpose in the form, that he declines to give any opinion upon the 
particulars, or upon any of them. This report, the shipping-master 
transmits to the Registrar-General of seamen, or to such other 
person as the Board of Trade directs, and, if desired so to do by any 
seaman, he gives to him, or indorses on his certificate of discharge, 
a copy of so much of that report as concerns him (§ 176). 

Every person who makes, assists in making, or procures to be 
made, any false certificate or report of the service, qualifications, 
conduct, or character of any seaman, knowing the same to be false ; 
or who forges, assists in forging, or procures to be forged ; or who 
fraudulently alters, assists in fraudulently altering, or procures to be 
fraudulently altered, any such certificate or report ; or who fraudu- 
lently makes use of any certificate or report ; or of any copy of any 
certificate or report,^ which is forged, or altered, or does not bel^^^ 
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to him, — for each sach offence he is deemed gnUtj of a misdemeuoi 
(§ 176). 

Mode of Recoyerixg Wages. — Any seaman or apprentice^ or 
anj person duly authorised on his behalf, can sne in a sanunaij 
manner, before any two Justices of the Peace, acting in or near to 
the place, at which the service has terminated, or at which the 
seaman or apprentice has been discharged, or at which any person, 
upon whom the claim is made, is or resides ; or, in Scotland, either 
before any two Justices, or before the Sheriff of the county within 
which any such place is situated, for any amount of wages due to 
that seaman or apprentice, not exceeding £50, over and above the 
costs of any proceeding for recovery thereof, so soon as the same 
becomes payable ; and every order made in the matter by these 
Justices, or by the Sheriff, is final (§ 188). 

No suit or proceeding for the recovery of wages, nnder this snm 
of £50, can be instituted by or on behalf of any seaman or apprentice, 
in any Court of Admiralty or Vice- Admiralty, or in the Court of 
Session in Scotland, or in any superior Court of Kecord in her 
Majesty^s dominions, unless the owner is adjudged bankrupt, or 
declared insolvent ; or unless the ship is under arrest, or sold by the 
authority of any of these Courts ; or unless any Justices actmg 
nnder the authority of the act, refer the matter to be adjudged by 
such court ; or unless neither the owner nor master is or reside withm 
twenty miles of the place where the seaman or apprentice is dis- 
charged or put ashore (§ 189). 

No seaman, engaged for a voyage or engagement which is to 
terminate in the United Kingdom, is entitled to sue in any court 
abroad for wages, unless he is discharged with the sanction as 
before required, and with the written consent of the master, — (see 
ante Leaving Seamen Abroad), — or unless he proves such ill usage 
on the part of the master, or by his authority, as to warrant reason- 
able apprehension of danger to his life if he were to remain on 
board. But, if, on his return to the United Kingdom, a seaman 
proves that the master or owner has been guilty of any conduct or 
default which, but for this enactment, would have entitled the sea- 
man to sue for his wages before the termination of the voyage or 
engagement ; he is entitled to recover, in addition to his wages, such 
compensation, not exceeding £20, as the court hearing the case 
thinks reasonable (§ \00), 

So far as the case permits, every master of a ship has the same 
rights, liens, and remedies for the recovery of his wages, which, by 
the Merchant Shipping Act, or by any law or custom, any seaman, 
not being a master, has for the recovery of his wages. If in any 
proceeding, in a Court of Admiralty or Vice-Admiralty, touching 
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the claim of a master to wages, any right to set off, or coanter- 
claim, is set up, it is lawful for that court, to enter into and 
adjudicate upon all questions, and to settle all accounts then arising, 
and outstanding, and unsettled, between the parties to the proceed- 
ing, and to direct payment of any balance which is found to be due 

(§ 191). 

Registration of and Returns Respecting Seamen. — On or 
<)efore the 1st day of February and the Ist day of August in every 
year, the collector or comptroller of the customs at every port in 
the United Kingdom, transmits to the registrar-general of seamen a 
list of all ships registered in that port, and also of all ships whose 
registers have been transferred or cancelled in that port, since the 
last preceding returns (§ 278). 

All shipping- masters and officers of customs take charge of all 
documents which are delivered, or transmitted to, or retained by 
them, in pursuance of the Merchant Shipping Act, and keep them 
for such time (if any) as may be necessary for the purpose of 
settling any business arising at the place where the documents come 
into their hands, or for any other proper purpose ; and, if required, 
produce them for any of these purposes, and then transmit them to the 
registrar-general of seamen, to be by him recorded and preserved ; 
and, on payment of a moderate fee, as fixed by the Board of Trade, 
or without payment of any fee, if the board so directs, the registrar 
allows any person to inspect the same. In cases in which the produc- 
tion of the original of any such document in a court of justice, pr 
elsewhere, is essential, the registrar produces the same, and, in other 
cases, he makes and delivers to any person requiring it, a certified 
copy of any such document, or of any part thereof; and any copy, 
purporting to be so made and certified, is to be received in evidence, 
and has all the effects of the original, of which it purports to be a 
copy (§ 277J. 

By means of the agreements, lists, and other documents trans- 
mitted to him, as directed by the act, or by such other means as 
are in his power, the registrar-general keeps a register of all per- 
sons who serve in ships, subject to the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act (§ 272). 

The master of every foreign-going ship, of which the crew is 
discharged in the United Kingdom, in whatever part of her Majes- 
ty^s dominions the same is registered, and of every home-trade ship, 
must make out and sign a list, in the form sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade, containing the following particulars : — 

(1.) The number and date of the ship's register, and her regis- 
tered tonnage : 

(2.) The length and general nature of the voyage or employment \ 

Q 
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(3.) The christian names, surnames, ages, and places of birth, of 
all the crew, including the master and apprentices, their qualities on 
board, their last ship or other employments, and the dates and 
places of their joining the ship : 

(4.) The names of any members of the crew who have died, 
or otherwise ceased to belong to the ship, with the times, places, 
causes, and circumstances thereof: 

(5.) The names of any members of the crew who may have beea 
maimed or hurt, with the times, places, causes, and circumstanoes 
thereof : 

(6.) The wages due to any of the crew who have died, at the 
times of their respective deaths : 

(7.) The clothes, and other effects, belonging to any of the crew 
who have died, with a statement of the manner in which they have 
•been dealt with, and the money for which any of them have been 
sold: 

(8.) The name, age, and sex, of every person, not being a mem- 
ber of the crew, who dies on board, with the date and cause 
thereof : 

(9.) Every birth which happens on board, with the date thereof, 
the sex of the infant, and the names of the parents : 

(10.) Every marriage which takes place on board, with the date 
thereof, and the names and ages of the parties (§ 273). 

In the case of foreign-going ships, the master must, within fort]r- 
eight hours after the ship^s arrival at her final port of destination in 
the United Kingdom, or upon the discharge of the crew, whichev^ 
first happens, deliver to the shipping-master, before whom the crew 
is discharged, the list before required ; and, if he fails so to do, he 
incurs, for every default, a penalty not exceeding £b. Thereupon, 
the shipping-master gives to the master a certificate- of this delivery; 
and no customs^ ofiScer can clear inwards any foreign-going ship 
without production of this certificate, and any such customs' ofiScer 
can detain the ship until the same is produced (§. 274). The 
master or owner of every home-trade ship must, within twenty-one 
days after the 20th June and 31st December, in every year, trans- 
mit or deliver to some shipping-master in the United Kingdom, the 
list before required for the preceding half-year, and, in default, he 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £5 ; and the shipping-master gives 
to the master or owner, a certificate of this transmission or delivery ; 
and no customs' ofiScer can grant a clearance or transire for any 
home- trade ship without the production of this certificate, and any 
such ofiScer can detain the ship until the same is produced (§ 275). 

If any ship ceases, by reason of transfer of ownership, or change 
of employment, to fall within the definition of a foreign-going, or 
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of a home-trade ship, — if the ship is then in the United Kingdom, 
— the master or owner must, within one month, and, if she is else- 
where, within six months, deliver or transmit to the shipping- 
master, at the port to which the ship has belonged, the list before 
mentioned, duly made out to the time at which she ceased to be a 
foreign-going or home-trade ship; and, in default, he incurs, for each 
offence, a penalty not exceeding £10. And, if any ship is lost or 
abandoned, the master or owner thereof must, if practicable, and as 
soon as possible, deliver or transmit to the shipping-master, at the 
port to which she belonged, the list before mentioned, duly made 
out to the time of the loss or abandonment, and, in default, he 
incurs, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 276). 

The following rules must be observed with respect to the delivery 
of documents to British consular officers : — 

(1.) Whenever any ship, in whatever part of her Majesty's domi- 
nions the same is registered (except ships whose business it is, for 
the time being to carry passengers), arrives at any foreign port, 
where there is a British consular officer, or at any port in any British 
possession abroad, and remains thereat for forty-eight hours ; the 
master must, within forty-eight hours of the ship's arrival, deliver 
to the consular officer, or to the chief officer of customs (as the 
case may be) the agreement with the crew, and all the indentures 
and assignments of apprenticeships, or, in the case of a ship belong- 
ing to a British possession, such of these documents as she is provided 
with : 

(2.) This officer keeps these documents during the ship's stay 
in that port, and, in cases in which any indorsements upon the 
agreement are required by the act, (see ante, §§ 159, 160, 194, 
205, 209, 211), he duly makes the same, and returns the said 
documents to the master, a reasonable time before his departure, 
with a certificate indorsed on the agreement, stating when the same 
were respectively delivered and returned : 

(3.) If it appears that the required forms have been neglected, 
or that the existing laws have been transgressed, the officer makes 
an indorsement to that effect on the agreement, and forthwith trans- 
mits a copy of this indorsement, with the fullest information he can 
collect regarding such neglect or transgression, to the registrar- 
general of seamen : 

And, if any master fails to deliver these documents as aforesaid, 
he incurs, for every such default, a penalty not exceeding £20 ; 
and, in any prosecution for this penalty, it lies upon the master, 
either to produce the certificate of the consular officers or officer of 
customs, as before required, or to prove that he duly obtained the 
same, or that it was impracticable for him to do so (§ 279). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE VOYAGE, THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YOTAOE, 

AND THE INCIDENTS OF THE VOYAGE. 

SeaworthineM of the ship— Unseaworthiness— I. From deficient or defects in haO, 
rigging or tackling— (1.) Disrepair or defects in the hull— (2.) Dinrepair or defeetiiB 
the rigging— (3.) Disrepair or defects in the taclcling. — II. From incompetency or in- 

safBciency of the crew— (1.) The master— (2.) The crew— (3.) The pilot III. FroB 

being too heavily or improperly loaded — IV. From not being properlj stored and pro- 
visioned— Ballast and Donnsge— Taking in and stowing the car^o — Lights^ fog-^ignali, 
&c.— Charter-parties and bills of lading— Exceptions in charter-parties and biDt d 
lading— Requisites to obtaining clearance— Pilots — (1.) Pilots' liceuces (general)— (2.) 
Trinity-house pilots and snb.commissioners — (3.) Pilot's boats (ereneral>--{4.) Compul- 
sory pilotage (general)— (5.) Compulsory pilotage (Trinlty-hoose) — (S.) Ri^ts,prt- 
Tileges, and remnneration of pilots (general)— (7.) Rates of pilotage (Trlnlty.home)- 
(8.) Offences of pilots (general)— Liability of shipowners— (1.) Limitation of liability 
—(2.) Mode of procedare— (3.) Saving clanse. 

Seaworthiness of the Ship.— ^It is an implied and an importaot 
condition or warranty in every contract of affreightment, and in 
every policy of insurance, that the ship shall be in all respects sea- 
worthy for the intended voyage, at the time of her sailing ; that is, 
that she is then tight, stannch, and strong, and furnished with all 
tackling, apparelling, stores, and equipments, necessary and requisite 
for the due performance of the agreed on voyage (Abbot, 340 ; 1 
Arnold, 652). It is the very foundation and essence of these con- 
tracts ; and it is not necessary to inquire, as to the owners honesty, 
fairness, or even ignorance, in regard to the vessel's state, the sole 
question being one of fact, was the ship seaworthy or not ? and, if 
she was not seaworthy at the commencement of the voyage, — then, 
the terms of the contracts between the parties have not been com- 
plied with, (Douglas v. Scougall, 4, Dow's Rep. 269) ; and, therefore, 
although a shipowner gives due public notice, that he will not be 
answerable for any loss or damage to any cargo put on board his 
ship, unless that loss or damage be occasioned by the want of ordi- 
nary care and diligence in the masjker and crew, yet, if the cargo 
receive damage by reason of the leakiness and insuffictency of the 
ship, he will be answerable to the full extent of that damage, not* 
withstanding his notice, (Lyon v. Mells, 5 East. 428) ; and, although 
the ship may have been surveyed by proper judges, and after that 
being fully and (in the shipbuilder's judgment) effectually repaired, 
yet, being very leaky in bad weather, and, when opened on a fur- 
ther survey, some timbers near her keel, being found very bad, — it 
was held, that the implied warranty of seaworthiness had not been 
complied with, however innocently or however cautiously the owner 
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had acted (Lee v. Breech, Park on Ins. 468). This implied war- 
ranty of seaworthiness, if not literally complied with, applies equally 
to insurances effected by the owners of the goods shipped, as to in- 
surances effected by the owners of the ship itself (Oliver v. Cowley, 
Park, 470). 

With reference to the policies of insurance, the unseawoi-thiness 
of the ship may arise ; (1.) From disrepair or defects in her hull, her 
rigging) or her tackling ; (2.) From the incompetency or insuflSciency 
of her master or crew ; (3.) From being too heavily or improperly 
loaded ; and (4.) From not being properly stored and provisioned. 

I. Fbom Disrepair or Defects in the Hull, Rigging, or Tack- 
ling. — (1.) Disrepair or Defects in the Hull, — In compliance with this 
implied warranty of seaworthiness, it is necessary that, when the ship 
sails on her voyage, her hull is in a state competent to encounter the 
ordinary perils* of the wind and weather, to which she may be ex- 
posed in the usual course of her voyage ; and, therefore, where a 
vessel had been originally of only eighty tons burthen, but had been 
lengthened so as to be of 110 tons burthen, in doing which she had 
been cut asunder, but her mainhold-beams in the centre, were not 
supported or strengthened by hnees^ connecting the beams with the 
timbers ; the old anchor, sails, and rigging were insufficient for the 
altered state of the ship, but no new anchor, sails, or rigging were 
provided: — it was held, chiefly, on the ground of want of knees, that 
the ship was not seaworthy when she sailed (Watt t?. Morris, 1 Dow, 
32). Where also, a ship, before sailing, was put into the hands of 
the carpenters, who did some repairs to her outer coating, which, in 
their opinion, comprised all they considered necessary for enabling 
her to proceed on her voyage ; — about a fortnight after sailing, she 
encountered a severe gale of wind, in which she sprung her bow- 
sprit, and made so much water that the crew could not keep her 
free with both pumps, and, therefore, the master was obliged, in 
distress, to bear up for the first port he could make; on a survey 
there, it was found, that the iron work in general was very much 
decayed and wrought loose ; the timbers and planks, generally speak- 
ing, were sound, but decayed about the bolts and nails, which, in 
some places, were quite gone ; several of the lower deck beams and 
knees were decayed and sprung, and one plank below the lower deck 
beams on each side, was decayed ; and the bowsprit was sprung, and 
the stem wrought loose, on account of the decayed iron, and labour- 
ing of the ship at sea: — it was held, that the vessel was not sea- 
worthy for the voyage when she sailed, whatever might then have 
been the opinion of the owners, and of the carpenters who repaired 
her (Douglas v, Scougall, ut supra). And where a ship, laden with a 
cargo of mahogany and logwood, encountered a gale ot ^\\A ^\!l**^^ 
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(lay after she left Hondaras, and was found to be making ten and 
a-half inches water per hour, and this leakiness increased, day by 
day, for a week afterwards, when she was making three and a-biif 
feet water per hoar ; another gale coming on, she strained so mncii, 
that the master, fearing she could not be kept afloat, bore away Ib 
distress, for Montego Bay, Jamaica ; on a snrvej there, the reporten 
foand that she was copper>sheathed and iron>fastened, but that these 
fastenings were decayed, — that three of her beams were broken— 
the main beam in two places, — that she was making water at the 
rate of eighteen inches per hoar, which the reporters considered to 
proceed, not from a single leak, bat from the loose state of the ship 
throughout, as she had evidently spread^ and had not any knees, 
either fore or aft, or otherwise, to support her lower-deck ; and they 
were of opinion, that her upperworks had alone kept her together:— 
it was held, that as nothing had occurred, after she had left Hondnits 
Bay, to account for her being in such a state, she was nnseaworthy 
when she sailed from Hondaras (Parker w. Potts, 3 Dow, 23). 

(2.) Deficiency or Defects in the Rigging, — The ship mnst be pro- 
perly rigged and provided with the requisite standing and mnmng 
rigging and sails, otherwise she cannot be seaworthy. Consequently, 
where it appeared, that, at sailing, a ship's sails, to be used in stormy 
weather, were in good condition, but that her maintopgallant-sails 
and studding sails, which are useful in light breezes, were rotten 
and almost unserviceable : — it was held that she was nnseaworthy, 
though she went down in a hurricane, in which such sails would 
have been useless (Wedderburn v. Bell, 1 Camp. 1). 

(8.) D^ciency or Defects in the Tackling, — In order to render a 
ship seaworthy, she must, when she sails, be provided with gronnd 
tackling sufficient to encounter the ordinary perils of the voyage. 
Thus, where a ship sailed with the cable of the small bower anchor 
so worn and decayed, as to be unfit for service ; and with the best 
bower anchor too light and too short in the shank for a ship of the 
tonnage, — it was held, that she was nnseaworthy (Wilkie v, Ged- 
des, 8 Dow, 57). And, where one of the rules of a mutual insurance 
society, required the chain cable of all ships admitted for insurance, 
to be tested: — ^it has been held, that not testing the chain-cable 
before sailing, was in the nature of a want of seaworthiness (Harri- 
son V, Douglas, 3 Ad. & Ell. 896). 

II. From Incompetency or Insufficiency of her Crew. — It is 
also an implied condition in the seaworthiness of a ship, that, at 
sailing, she must have a master of competent skill, and a crew snffi- 
cient to navigate her on the voyage. The competency of the master, 
and the sufficiency of the crew, must depend on the nature of the 
voyage, on which they are employed. 
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(1 .) The Master, — The examinations of masters, and the possession 
of certificates of competency or service for the masters of foreign- 
going and home-trade passenger ships, have already been considered, 
(ara/6, p. 161) ; bat, in addition to these certificates, it is required, that 
the master be sufficiently acquainted with the ordinary course of the 
navigation on the voyage, by which he reaches his port of destina- 
tion. For instance, where a ship was insared to a port or ports in 
Spain, within the Straits of Gibraltar, including Tarragona^ but not 
higher up the Mediterranean; — ^but the master, through entire 
Ignorance of the coast, mistook Barcelona (then in possession of the 
French) for Tarragona (which is lower in the Mediterranean, and 
was then in possession of the allies), and on entering the port of 
Barcelona, the ship was captured : — it was held, that the implied 
warranty to provide a master of sufficient skill, was not complied 
with, by sending out a master who could not distinguish the port of 
Tarragona from the other ports on the coast (Tait v. Levi, 14 East. 
481). 

(2.) The Crew, — It is also a condition in the implied warrandice of* 
seaworthiness, that the ship is provided with a sufficient crew of 
competent skill, adequate to discharge the usual duties, and to meet 
the usual exigencies to which the ship may be exposed, in the usual 
course of her voyage. But, if the crew is originally sufficient when 
the ship sails on the voyage insured, this implied warranty is com- 
plied with, provided this crew is engaged for the whole voyage. 
Thus, where a ship and goods were insured on the homeward voy- 
age, "at and from Cuba to Liverpool," without any leave being 
given to touch and stay at, in the policy ; — the proper complement of 
the ship for the voyage, was ten men, but some of the outward crew 
having been lost by death and deseition at Cuba, and the master, 
finding it impossible to engage at Cuba, ten men for Liverpool, sailed 
fi'om Cuba with only eight men engaged for Liverpool, and two for 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, at which place he touched, landed the two men, 
and procured others to supply their place for the voyage to Liver- 
pool, and then proceeded there : — it was held, that the ship was not 
seaworthy when she sailed from Cuba, for a voyage to Liverpool, as 
she ought to have had then on board, a full complement of men 
engaged for the voyage (Forshaw ». Chabert, 3 B. & B. 158). 

(3.) The Pilot, — ^Referring to what has been already said (p. 1 64 
et seq.) as to the master or mate being possessed of pilotage certifi- 
cates, and, in absence of these, the general rule may be stated to be — 
that no ship is seawoithy, unless she has a pilot on board at such 
places, as, by usage, or by the positive law of an act of parliament, 
a pilot is required to be taken on board. One point is plain, that, 
in going out of an intermediate port, or of the out-port, homewarda^ 
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where a pilot is required hy law or ustLge, it is tmseaworUuiiessif 
the master has not a pilot on board, as, in such cases, it is aiwtji 
in his power to procure one. The difficulty is, whether, whoi tiie 
ship is seaworthy, when she sails, and is provided with a competesi 
master and crew, and the master is of competent skill ; — ^the imptiei 
warranty of seaworthiness is broken, by the master's entering into 
or coming ont of an intermediate port, or entering into the port of 
destination, where pilots* establishments are kept, withont a pilot on 
board, provided the proper and nsual means have preyioosly been 
taken to procure one, bnt withont avail. As, where a ship, insured 
^* from Liverpool to Sierra Leone and back to her ports of discbaige 
in the United Kingdom,'' — arrived off Sierra Leone, where there is 
a pilot's establishment, and where it is nsual for ships going in or 
out of the river, to take a pilot ; and the master made the signals 
for a pilot to come off, but none did so ; and, after waiting some 
hours, he took his ship in without one, and in doing so she struck 
the ground and was lost by the perils of the sea : — it was found, that 
the master acted with a wise discretion, and as a prudent man ought 
under the circumstances (Phillips v, Headlam, 2 B. & Ad. 383). 

III. From being Too Heavily oe Impropeely Loaded. — ^The 
general rule is, that a ship must take in no greater cargo than she 
can conveniently stow and carry ; and that, if she is overloaded, and 
cannot in consequence prosecute her voyage in safety, she is not 
seaworthy. Whether the cargo be loaded by the crew, or by per- 
sons hired for the purpose ; or whether it be taken on board from the 
quay, or from boats or lighters, — it is the duty of the master to see 
that the cargo is properly stowed and trimmed according to the 
sailing capabilities of the ship, and to take especial care that she 
is not overloaded. For, if the ship is originally so overloaded, that 
it soon becomes apparent she cannot continue her voyage in safbtj 
without being lightened, she has then sailed in an unseaworthy 
state, in consequence of her being overloaded; and the nnderwriters 
on the ship or goods will be discharged, unless, by a subsequent 
memorandum on the policies, they consent to her going into some 
convenient port to unload, discharge part of the cargo, and reload 
(Weir V. Aberdien, 2 B. & Aid. 32). 

IV. From not being Properly Stored and Provisioned. — It is 
also a condition in the implied warranty of seaworthiness, that the 
ship shall be sufficiently supplied with stores and provisions requisite 
for the voyage; and with medicines and medical stores, in terms of 
the scale issued by the Board of Trade; and also with lime or lemon 
juice, and sugar and vinegar ; and also with a proper medical practi- 
tioner, on voyages on which these are required by § 224 and 238 of 
the Merchant Shipping Act. These provisions and water must not 
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only be of good qnality, and sufficient in quantity, but fully adequate 
to the exigencies of the voyage ; and, in reference to a proper sup- 
ply of medicines and necessaries suitable for the voyage, it was inci- 
dentally remarked by high authority, that the insured was as much 
bound to shew, that he had provided a proper supply of medicines 
and necessaries for the voyage, as he was to establish the tightness 
of the ship (Per Lord Eldon, in Woolf v, Claggett, 4 Esp. 258). 

By § 224 of the Merchant Shipping Act, the owner of every ship 
navigating between, the United Kingdom and any part out of 
the same, must provide and cause to be kept constantly on board his 
ship, a supply of medicines and medical stores suitable to accidents 
and diseases arising on sea voyages, according to the scale, from 
time to time, issued and published by the Board of Trade ; and, 
except ships bound to European ports, or to ports in the Mediter- 
ranean, and also except such ships or classes of ships bound to ports 
on the east coast of America north of the 35° of N.L., and to any 
islands or places in the Atlantic, north of the same limit, as the 
Board of Trade may, from time to time exempt, — the master or 
owner of every foreign-going ship must provide and keep on board, 
a sufficient quantity of lime or lemon juice, or of such articles as the 
Board sanctions as substitutes for lime or lemon juice, and also of 
sugar and vinegar; and, whenever the crew have consumed salt 
provisions for ten days, and so long afterwards as the consumption 
continues, the lime or lemon juice and sugar must be served out 
datlt/^ at the rate of half an ounce each per day, and the vinegar 
weekly^ at the rate of half a pint weekly, to each member of the 
crew. And by § 230, every foreign-going ship, having 100 
persons or upwards on board, must carry on board as part of her 
complement, some person duly authorised by law to practise as phy- 
sician, surgeon, or apothecary. 

Ballast and Dunnage. — It is well known, that the ballast of a 
ship is a quantity of iron, stones, gravel, or sand, (although the 
last is objectionable, as being apt to choke the pumps, unless these 
are properly protected), placed in the ships' hold, in order to sink 
her deeper in the water, and to render her capable of carrying sail, 
without the danger of being overset ; but it is the proper ballasting 
of a ship which demands particular attention. The quantity of bal- 
last requisite, depends upon the sharpness or flatness of the ship^s 
bottom or floor ; the proportion being less or more, even for ships of 
equal burden, according as the floor is sharp or flat. In general, a 
ship must be so ballasted, as that, when laden, the surface of the 
water nearly rises on the extreme breadth midships ; but the art of 
ballasting consists in so disposing of the ballast, that the centre of 
gravity may con*espond with the trim and shape of the vessel^ so 8& 
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to be neither too high nor too low — ^neither too far forward, by fhe 
head, nor too far aft, by the stem. The ballast most, therefore, be 
80 duly disposed as to maintain a proper eqnilibriam in the wattr, 
and that the ship is neither too stiff nor too crcmk. SHffhest in bil* 
lastmg, is produced by disposing too great a qaantitj of heavy bal- 
last, as iron, &c., in the bottom, which will throw the centre of 
gravity very near the keel, and this being the centre about vhidi 
the vibrations are made, the lower it is placed, the more violent will 
be the rolling ; and, though she may carry much sail, her velocity 
will not be proportionally increased, while her masts will be endan- 
gered by the sudden jerks and excessive rolling. Crankness^ on the 
other hand, is produced by having too little ballast, when the lading 
is so disposed as to raise the centre of gravity too high, which in- 
clines her to lean over a good deal, and unfits her to carry much 
sail, unless at the risk of being overset. Conseqnentiy, when the 
masts decline from the perpendicular, they strain on the shrouds, and 
this strain increases, the greater the inclination is (Falconer's 
"Marine Dictionary"). 

By § 145 of the Customs Consolidation Act, 1853, any ship can 
depart in ballast from the United Kingdom for parts beyond the seas, 
having no goods on board, except stores from the warehouse, borne 
on the victualling bill, and no goods reported inwards for exporta- 
tion in the same ship ; and then, the collector or comptroller clears 
the ship in ballast, by notifying this clearance and the date of it, on 
the victualling bill, and delivers the same to the master, as the 
clearance thereof. Ships having only passengers, with their baggage, 
on board, and ships laden only with chalk or slate, are deemed to be 
in ballast. Dunnage, again, is known to be pieces of timber com- 
monly called dunnage deeds, placed on the bottom, and against the 
sides of the hold, to prevent the cargo from being injured by the 
leakage water. This must vary in different trades, and according 
to the nature and quality or kind of the cargo carried ; one kind re- 
quiring more, and another kind less extent of dunnage ; but the 
general rule is well established, that the ship must be well and pro- 
perly dunnaged for the kind of cargo she is to take in; and that, if 
through the want, or a deficiency of, or the improper manner of placing 
the requisite dunnage, the cargo suffers damage, this damage is a 
good set-off against the freight. 

Taking-in and Stowing the Caego. — ^The cargo may be taken 
in either from the quay or from boats or lighters, and this may be 
done either by the crew or by persons hired for the purpose, who 
may be hu*ed either .by the shipper or by the master. These diffe- 
rent modes of putting the cargo on board only affect the question, 
when the risk of the goods commences on the shipmaster. If the 
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goods are to be loaded from a qnaj or wharf, and the goods are de- 
posited on the quay or wharf alongside of the vessel, to the charge 
of the master, or of the mate who saperintends the loading, then the 
responsibility commences from the time of their being so deposited ; 
or, if the goods are to be brought from the shore by boats sent from 
the ship, or by lighters hired by the master or owner, he is, conse- 
quently, liable for any damage these goods may sustain in the con- 
veyance from the shore to the ship. But if the shippers themselves 
send the goods from the shore in boats, or lighters engaged by them, 
the risk remains with them, until due delivery is made to the master 
or mate. 

In all cases, it is the duty of the master to provide ropes and 
tackling, proper and sufficient for the actual reception of the goods 
into the ship ; and it is a very old rule, that if the goods are spoiled 
or lost through the deficiency or defectiveness of the ropes or tack- 
ling, the damage falls upon the master or owner. 

In particular, it is the special duty of the master to direct and 
superintend the stowage and arrangement of the different articles of 
which the cargo consists, even where the stowing is performed by 
persons employed by the shippers, as the master knows best, or 
ought to know best, the peculiar sharpness or flatness of his ship, her 
capabilities of sailing when loaded, and the proper trim of her load- 
ing adapted to these capabilities. The general rule is, that the dif- 
ferent articles of which the cargo may be composed, must be so stowed, 
in reference to one another, that the one article cannot be hurt or 
damaged by the other, or by the rolling of the ship. As, for in- 
stance, soft good, as silks, &c., should not be placed below hard 
goods, by which they may be injured, nor below liquids in casks, by 
the leakage of which they may be damaged. For the damage so 
sustained, the master and owner will be anwerable, as they are 
responsible, generally speaking, for all damages arising from bad 
stowage. And when the cargo is shipped in bulk, as grain and such 
like, every precaution should be taken against the cargo shifting at 
sea, which, in stormy weather, it is very apt to do, and which may 
be attended with dangerous consequences to the ship. For the pur- 
pose of preventing this shifting, strong shifting-boards and staun- 
chions should be placed both athwart, and fore and aft, and, where the 
cargo is loose grain, additional precautions should be nsed before 
leaving port, to settle the cargo as much as possible, by driving 
wedges plentifully into the grain. 

Care should be taken that there be not any contraband, smuggled, 
or unlicensed goods, by which the master or owner may be liable to 
a fine, and the forfeiture of the ship may be incurred ; and certain 
kinds of goods are absolutely prohibited to be shipped. B^ % %'L^^ 
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of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted, that no penot 
shall be entitled to carry in any ship, or to require the master or 
owner of any ship to carry therein, any aqnafortia (liquid nhiie 
acid), oil of vitriol, gunpowder, or any other goods which, in tlie 
judgment of the master or owner, are of a dangerous nature ; and if 
any person carries or sends by any ship, any goods of a dangerou 
nature, without distinctly marking their nature on the outside of ik 
package containing the samCy or otherwise giving notice in writing to 
the master or owner^ at or before the time of carryiDg or sending tlie 
same to be shipped, he incnrs, for every such offence, a pamlty not 
exceeding £100. The master, or owner, can refuse to take on board 
any parcel that he suspects to contain goods of a dangerous natoie, 
and he can require them to be opened to ascertain the fact. 

By the usual terms of a charter-party, the charterer becomes 
bound to furnish a full and complete cargo, and the master engages 
to load and stow on board such goods, or as much thereof as she can 
reasonably, or safely, and conveniently carry ; and, under the charter- 
party, the charterer is entitled to stow as many goods as the vessel 
can reasonably carry in her bold, and other parts usually appropriated 
to cargo (Micheson v. Nlcoll, 19 L. T., 229), sufficient room being 
always allowed for the proper working of the ship, for the ship's 
stores and provisions, and for the accommodation of the crew. 
Where the charterer so undertakes to fUrnish a full and complete 
cargo, the charterer must load the ship, not merely according to her 
tonnage, as specified in the certificate of registry, or in the charter- 
party, but according to what she is capable of carrying veith safety 
(Hunter v. Fry; 2 B and A. 421); but if a larger quantity is 
shipped, so as to occupy the cabin or cabins, the owner is entitled to 
charge freight for the excess, at the current freight of the day, at 
the place of shipment (Micheson, ut sup.). Care, however, should 
be taken that the vessel be not overloaded, as has already been 
noticed, which will render her unseaworthy ; or should she, without 
the underwriter's consent, go into port to discharge part of her cargo, 
this will amount to a deviation, vitiating the insurances. 

Lights, Fog- Signals, &c. — The enactments of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, requiring the exhibition of lights, and the use of fog-sig- 
nals, have been already given ; and in the Appendix, Note E, is 
given the Admiralty notice respecting lights to be caiTied by sea- 
going vessels, to prevent collision. These regulations were issued 
under § 26 of the Act, 14 and 15 Vict., c. 79, which contained 
enactments similar to the corresponding enactments in the present 
act, and although the act itself is now repealed, the Admiralty regu- 
lations so issued, are still in observance. These regulations apply 
to all British sea-going steam-vessels, (whether propelled by paddles 
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or screws), "within all seas, gulfs, channels, bays, creeks, roads, road- 
steads, harbours, havens, ports, and rivers, and under all circum- 
stances," and to " all sailing-vessels when under sail, or being towed, 
approaching, or being approached by, any other vessel," " between 
sunset and sunrise ;" and they demand the most careful attention and 
strict observance of every shipmaster. It is enacted, that " all mas- 
ters and owners shall be bound to take notice of the same ; and shall, 
so long as the same continue in force, exhibit such lights, and use 
sdch fog-signals, at such times, within such places, in such manner, 
and under such circumstances, as are enjoined by these regulations ; 
and shall not exhibit any other lights, or use any other fog-signals; 
and, in case of default, the master, or the owner of the ship, if it ap- 
pears that he was in fault, shall, for each occasion upon which such 
regulations are infringed, incur a penalty not exceeding £20" 
(17 and 18 Vict., c. 1 14, § 295). And where steam- vessels are navi- 
gating under these rules, with respect to the number and colour of 
the lights to be carried, so laid down by the Admiralty, it is essen- 
tial that the master of each vessel should have his lights properly 
trimmed and burning {The Rob Roy, 3, Robinson^s Adm. Cases, 
196) ; and sailing-vessels are bound to exhibit the lights required by 
these rules (Morrison r. Gen. Steam Navig. Co., 21, L. T. 92). 
Accordingly, where the green light, (see Diagrams 1st, 2d, and 4th) 
of the plaintiff's vessel, a steamer, having gone out previous to the 
collision, the defence was sustained, that the master of the defen- 
dant's vessel (also a steamer), upon the supposition that the ap- 
proaching vessel was a sailing-vessel, had acted in conformity with 
the general rules of navigation (see 17 and 18 Vict., 104, § 296), by 
porting his helm, putting it to larboard {The Rob Roy^ ut sup,). 

By § 301 of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted that every 
sea-going steam- ship carrying passengers, must have her compasses 
properly adjusted from time to time ; this adjustment, in the case of 
ships surveyed, being made to the satisfaction of the shipwright 
surveyor, and according to the rules issued by the Board of Trade ; 
but no regulations have been issued or published for the adjustment 
of ship's compasses generally. Notwithstanding, it is the duty of 
every master of a sea- going vessel, before sailing on a voyage, to 
have his compasses properly adjusted by a competent nautical instru- 
ment maker {^^ posiea, "Collision," Chap. V.). 

6. Charter-parties and Bills op Lading. — The charter-party 
may either be in the regular form of a deed, and must then be exe- 
cuted, according to the law of the country where it is entered into, 
or of a memorandum of charter-party, which is the form most com- 
monly adopted ; but in whichever form it be, it must, in this country, 
1)6 stamped with a 5s stamp. la the ship^s home port, It la ent^^^^ 
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intp between the owners, or some of them, or the sbip^s hiubuid, 
and the freighter or his authorise agent ; for it does not seem tint 
the implied powers of the master authorise him, in the place of tk 
owner's residence, to enter into, as master^ a charter-party, <nr memo- 
randum of charter-party, so as to be binding on the owner, miless 
the same has been subsequently adopted />r homologated by him. h 
a foreign port, however, and where the owner has no known accre- 
dited agent, duly authorised to act for him in the matter, a charter- 
party, or memorandum of charter-party, entered into by the master, 
in his own name as master^ and in the usnal coarse of the ship's 
employment, is binding on the owners, unless circnmstances of fraod 
or collusion appear. 

In the usual form of the charter-party, the common conditions on 
the owners are : — That the tonnage of the hold, &c. is let to tk 
freighter for the specified voyage ; that the ship shall be seaworthy, 
and shall be kept in that state during the voyage, to the best of the 
owners' endeavours ; that the ship shall be at the port of loading by 
the agreed on day, ready to take in her cargo ; and that the vessel, 
being so loaded, shall sail, with all convenient speed, or with the 
first fair wind and weather, to the port of destination, or as near 
thereto as she can safely get, and there make right and true deliveiy 
of the cargo to the party named, or to the agents or assigns of the 
shipper, under the exceptions after noticed, and on payment of the 
agreed on freight 

On the freighter, the common conditions are : — That the freighter 
shall load a. full and complete cargo (as the case may be) at the 
port of lading ; that a certain number of lay or running days shall 
be allowed for loading the ship, after she is ready to receive the 
cargo, or on the whole, for both loading and unloading ; that, for a 
certain number of days, over and above the lay or working days, 
the freighter is entitled to detain the vessel on demurrage, paying 
therefor the stipulated sum of demurrage for each day the ship is so 
detained ; and that, upon a right and true delivery of the cargo, the 
freighter shall pay, or cause to be paid or settled for, the agreed on 
freight at, and on, the stipulated time or terms of payment or settle- 
ment. 

It would be out of place here, to even glance at the very numerous 
cases which have arisen on the construction of charter-parties, many 
of which have been decided on technical distinctions, unintelligible 
to the unprofessional reader. 

Bills of lading are the master's formal acknowledgment of his 
having received the specified goods on board, and his obligation to 
deliver them, in the like good order, and under the usual exceptions, 
to the party named, or to the shipper or his assigns ; he or they 
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pajung the agreed on freight, with primage and average accustomed. 
Where there is a charter-party, it is the agreement to carry and 
convey ; and the bill of lading is the evidence of the shipment of the 
particular goods to be conveyed, in terms of the contract. But, in 
the general carrying trade, and in some other trades, the bill of 
lading is, commonly, the only evidence of the contract for the con- 
veyance of the goods specified in it, and of the freight to be paid 
for them on delivery. It is a common practice for the master, or the 
person authorised to receive the goods, to grant a receipt for them 
on delivery, and the master should uniformly have this receipt 
returned to him, before he delivers the completed bills of lading. 
If this is not attended, to, the master may incur a twofold respon- 
sibility, one to the holder of the receipt for value; and another, 
should he require bills of lading deliverable to his own order, or to 
the order of a consignee to be named by him, to the holder of 
these bills of lading (Craven v. Kyder, 6 Taunt. 433). But, 
whether there has been a previous receipt or not, the master ought 
not to sign and deliver the completed bills of lading to any one, other 
than the shipper himself, or some person specially authorised by 
him, otherwise he may also incur a twofold responsibility (Buck v. 
Hatfield, 5 B. & A. 633). When the master has once signed bills 
of lading for the goods actually shipped on board, his power of 
doing so is exhausted ; and, should he be fraudulently induced to sign 
another set, for the same goods, though these latter bills should be 
in the hands of an onerous holder, they are null (Hubbersty r. Ward, 
20 L. T. 279). 

In general, for foreign-going ships, three bills of lading, of the 
same tenor and contents, are made out and signed by the master, — 
one of these being for the shipper to transmit to the consignee, 
or his correspondent abroad, — another, to be retained by the shipper, 
— and the third is retained by the master, and accompanies the goods, 
as his guide in delivering them. In a general ship, each individual 
shipper receives a bill of lading for the goods put by him on board. 
Bills of lading must each be stamped with a sixpenny stamp. 

As the master cannot know the contents of the casks, bales, or 
packages containing the goods shipped, he should write under his 
signature, the words " quantity and quality unknown," or *' contents 
unknown," as the case may be, so as to qualify his obligation of 
delivery ; and when the goods are subject to deterioration or natural 
corruption, he should also write under his signature, the words : 
'^not liable for deterioration or natural corruption" (Abbot, 339; 
Haddow v. Parry, 3 Taunt. 303). 

The master ought not to sign or deliver bills of lading until the 
goods are actually laden on board, and he has satisfied himself as 
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to the quantity shipped, and the coDdition in which thej ba?e ben 
80 shipped ; nor should any thing be inserted in these bills of lading 
which is not strictly true. As, whore the agent of the charterer at 
Jamaica tendered a cargo of sugar in terms of the charter-party, bnt 
insisted on the master signing the bills of lading, with the freight, at the 
rate of ten shillings per cwt.y being a less rate than was fixed by the 
charter-party, and the master refused to receive the cargo upon these 
terms: — it was held, that the charterer was answerable on his con- 
tract to load the ship, the same as he would have been, had no cargo 
been tendered (Hyde v, Willis, 3 Camp. 202). And where billa of 
lading were signed by the master, bearing that the freight had been 
paid in Bengal, where the cargo was shipped, when in fact it had 
not been so paid : — it was held, that the master, who retained the 
cargo for the freight, could claim payment of the freight fix)m an 
onerous indorsee, who had paid value for the bill of lading, on the 
faith of the statement in it, that the freight had been paid in Bengal 
(Howard v. Tucker, 1 B. & Ad. 712). 

But, when the bills of lading are not in the hands of an oneroos 
holder, the bills of lading are not, by themselves, conclnsive evidence, 
as between the shippers and shipowners, either of the precise quan- 
tity actually shipped, or of any goods having been reallj shipped at alL 
Thus, where 790 bags of pepper had been in fact shipped at Siogapoie, 
but, by the fraud of the shipper's agent there, the master was induced 
to sign bills of lading for 890 : — it was held, that, as between the 
original parties, the bill of lading was merely a receipt for the goods, 
liable to be opened up by evidence of the real facts (Bates v, Todd, 
1 M. & R. 106). And, in an action against two shipowners, on 
bills of lading signed by the master, and bearing goods to have been 
shipped by one of them on board their ship (when in fact, no goods 
were so shipped), and made deliverable to the pursuer &c., to whom 
the co-owner and pretended shipper had indorsed the bill of lading 
for value: — it was held, that the other co-owner was entitled to 
prove, that the goods were not in fact shipped, and that he was not 
precluded from doing so, by the bill of lading so taken (Berkley v» 
Watling, 7 Ad. & Ell. 29). 

Bills of lading are transferable by indorsement ; and this indorse- 
ment may be either to a particular person named, — in blank, — or to 
the bearer ; but with the form of the indorsation, the master has 
very little concern, provided he make a right and true delivery of 
the cargo, to the person who appears to him to have the best legal 

right to the goods; as to which, see "Stoppage m Transitu" 

"Delivery of the Cargo," Chap. VII. 

Exceptions in CharterpParties and Bills of Lading. — These 
exceptions are thus expressed : — " The act of God ; the Queen's 
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enemies ; detentions and restraints of kings, princes, rulers, and 
rnpublics; fire, and all and every other unavoidable dangers and 
accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation of whatever nature or 
kind excepted/' 

The ^'act ofGod^^ includes all accidents arising from physical causes, 
as distinguished from human agency, as lightning, hurricanes, &c., 
ivhich are sudden and immediate. It also includes storms and 
tempests, rocks and sands; and, in general, any other violence 
arising from natural causes, which cannot be prevented or avoided 
by human foresight or prudence. But, if the position of a rock, or 
sand-bank, or drift, is or can be known, and the ship strike upon it 
notwithstanding, this is not within the exception, and the master or 
owner is not protected (Abbot, 382). 

The act of the ^^ Queen's enemies " embraces captures at sea by 
the ships of war, or the armed cruizers of an enemy in time of war ; 
and damage sustained from the land-batteries of an enemy, where 
the ship has not placed herself imprudently within their reach. 

'^ Detentions and restraints of kings,'' &c., applies to actual and 
operative restraints laid on by foreign powers, and not to a mere 
apprehended embargo, however reasonable that apprehension may 
turn out to have been (^itkenson v. Ritchie, 10 East, 530). An 
embargo does not put an end to the contract of affreightment nor 
justify a breach of it, the embargo only operating as a temporary 
restraint upon performance. The same applies to a blockade of the 
port of departure. 

" Fire " is also another risk from which the master and owner 
are excepted ; and although, in the statutory enactments in respect 
to the liability of shipowners, as afterwards noticed, the master is not 
mentioned, yet the use of the term ^^Jire " in ordinary bills of lading, 
removes all doubt as to the exemption of the master (as well as the 
owners) from liability. (See infra. ** Liability of Shipownees.") 

The subsequent words of the exceptions in charter-parties and 
bills of lading, may be comprehended under the general expression, 
" perils of the sea and navigation." These words apply to all acci- 
dents arising from the violence of the winds and waves, from being 
driven on shore, from collision where blame is attributable to neither 
party, — and, generally, to accidents attributable to the dangers of the 
seas and navigation, and not to the fault or negligence of the masters 
or mariners. But where the cargo is damaged by rats during the 
voyage, it is no defence to an action by the owner of the goods, that 
the master kept cats on board (Laveroni v. Drury, 16 Jnr. 1024). 

No owner or master of a ship is answerable to any person what- 
ever, for any loss or damage occasioned by the fault or incapacity of 
any qualified pilot acting in charge of his ship, within any district 

B 
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where the employment of such pilot is compnlBOiy bj law (17 iii 
18 Vict., c. 104, § 388). 

Requisites to obtai>uno Clearance. — The obtftining of acbr- 
ance or transire outwards for a ship from the costonis oiBoefS, v 
prescribed by the Customs Consolidation Act, has been alreadJd^ 
tailed, p. 173 ; bat, by the Merchant Shipping Act, certain don- 
ments are required to be produced to the customs officer befbn k 
can grant a clearance or transire. Some of these documents kite 
been already referred to, and here it will be proper to give a detailed 
and connected view of the whole. 

1. Before proceeding to sea, the master of eveiy foreign-g()iB{ 
ship must produce to the collector or comptroller of customs, tk 
certificate given to him by the shipping-master, that the agreeneot 
with his crew has been duly executed as required by the act, aid 
that he has produced the certificates of competencj or senriee, 
which he himself, and his first, or second, or onlj mate, as the cifle 
may be, are also required to possess ; and, in the case of ronoinf 
agreements for foreign ships, the master must prodnce to the collector 
or comptroller the certificate given to him by the shipping-master, 
before the second and every subsequent voyage after the first ood* 
mencement, on his complying with the provisions in § 152, witk 
respect to such agreements, and producing to the shipping-master 
the certificate of competency or service of any first, second, or oaly 
mate, then first engaged by him. No officer of customs can clev 
any ship outwards without this production ; and if a foreign-golBf 
ship attempts to go to sea without a clearance, any customs officer 
can detain her until this certificate is produced (§ 161). 

2. In home-trade ships of more than eighty tons* burthen, withia 
twenty-one days after 30th June and 31st December in every year, 
the master or owner must transmit or deliver to some shipping- 
master in the United Kingdom, every agreement made within the 
six calendar months next preceding ; and in home-trade passenger- 
ships, he must produce to the shipping-master the certificates of com- 
potency or service, which he, the master, and his first or onlj mate, 
as the case may be, are required by the act to possess ; and there- 
upon the shipping-master gives the master or owner a certificate of 
this delivery and production. No officer of customs can grant a 
clearance or transire for any home-trade ship without the productioo 
of this certificate ; and if any home-trade ship attempts to ply or go 
to sea without this clearance or transire, any customs officer can 
detain her until this certificate is produced (§ 162). 

Whenever a medical inspector, appointed under § 226, is of opi- 
nion, that in any ship required by the act to carry medicines, medi- 
cal stores, lime or lemon juice, or other articles, — sugar and vinegar. 
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|i —-the same, or any of them, are deficient in quantity or quality, 

or are placed in improper vessels, — ^be signifies the same in writing 

i to the chief officer of customs of the port where the ship is lying ; 

I and also to the master, owner, or consignee thereof; and, thereupon, 

\ the master must, before proceeding to sea, produce to that chief 

I officer, a certificate under the hand of the same or some other medical 

I inspector, to the effect that this deficiency has been supplied or 

remedied, or that these improper vessels have been replaced by 

proper ones, as the case may be. Without the production of this 

certificate, the chief officer of customs cannot grant a clearance for 

that ship ; and, if she attempts to go to sea without a clearance, he 

can detain her until this certificate is produced ; and if she proceeds 

to sea without production of this certificate, the owner, master, or 

consignee incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 226). 

No officer of customs can grant a clearance or transire for any 
ship required by § 292 to be provided with life-boats, or with 
life-buoys, unless she is duly so provided ; and if any such ship 
attempts to proceed to sea without this clearance or transire, any 
customs officer can detain her until she is so provided (§ 294). 

No passenger steamer can proceed to sea, or upon any voyage or 
excursion with any passengers on board, unless the owner has trans- 
mitted to the Board of Trade the declarations required by § 309 
of the act, nor unless the owner or master has received from 
the board a certificate as provided for by § 312, — this certifi- 
cate being a certificate applicable to the voyage or excursion on 
which she is about to proceed. No officer of customs can grant a 
clearance or transire for any passenger-steamer, unless upon produc- 
tion of this certificate, being a certificate then in force and appli- 
cable as aforesaid ; and if any passenger-steamer attempts to ply or 
go to sea without this production, any customs officer can detain her 
until this certificate is produced. If a passenger-steamer plies or 
* goes to sea with any passengers on board, without having one of the 
duplicates of this certificate put up in some conspicuous part of the 
ship, as directed by § 317, the owner incurs^ for such offence, a 
penalty not exceeding £100, and the master also incurs a further 
penalty not exceeding £20 (§ 318). 

A receipt for light-dues is given by the person appointed to collect 
the same, to every person paying these dues; and no officer of cus- 
toms at any port where light-dues are payable in respect of any 
ship, can grant a clearance or transire for any such ship, unless the 
receipt for the light-dues is produced to him (§ 400). 

Pilots. — The appointment and licensing of pilots, both by the 
Trmity House and by the local authorities, now termed " Pilotage 
Authorities,'* are regulated by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
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1. Pilot Licences (General). — On the appointment of everjqni- 
lifted pilot, he receives a licence, containing his name and nnil 
place of abode, together with a description of his person, and a ape- 
cification of the limits within which he is qualified to act. It is tk 
duty of the principal officer of castoms of the place at or nearest to 
which any qualified pilot resides, npon his reqnest, to register lu 
licence ; and no qualified pilot is entitled to act as snch vntil Ui 
licence is so registered. Any qualified pilot, acting beyond Ae 
limits for which he is qualified by his licence, is considered as ai 
unqualified pilot (§349). 

Upon receiving his licence, every qualified pilot is famished wift 
a copy of that part of the Merchant Shipping Act which rehitefl te 
pilotage, together with a copy of the rates, bye-laws, and regali- 
tions established within the district for which be is licensed ; and, 
when required to do so, he must produce these copies to the master 
of any ship, or other person employing him, under a penalty, in case 
of default, not exceeding £5 (§ 350). And, while acting in tint 
capacity, every qualified pilot must be provided with his lioeoM, 
and must produce the same to every person by whom he is emplo]r«d, 
or to whom he tenders his services as pilot ; and, if he refnses to do 
so, at the request of such person, he incurs, for each ofiTenoe, i 
penalty not exceeding £10, and is subject to suspension or dismissil 
by the pilotage authority by whom he is licensed (§ 361). 

When required by the pilotage authority who appointed him, 
every qualified pilot must produce or deliver up his licence ; and, w 
the death of any qualified pilot, the person into whose hands his 
licence happens to fall, must transmit the same, without delay, to 
the pilotage authority who appointed the deceased pilot. Any pflot 
or person failing to comply with the provisions of this section, incurs 
a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 352). 

2. Trinity House Pilots and Sub- Commissioners. — The Trinity 
House, Deptford Stroud, continues, after due examination by them-' 
selves or their sub-commissioners, to appoint and license, under 
their common seal, pilots for the purpose of conducting ships within 
the limits following, or any portion of these limits : — 

(I.) " The London District," comprising the waters of the Thames 
and Med way, as high as London Bridge and Rochester Bridge 
respectively, and also the seas and channels leading thereto or there- 
from, as far as Orfordness to the north and Dungeness to the sonth ; 
so that no pilot is now licensed to conduct ships both above and 
below Gravesend : 

(2.) *^ The English Channel District," comprising the seas between 
Dungeness and the Isle of Wight : 

(3.) ^' Trinity House Out-port Districts," comprising any pilotage 
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district for the appointment of pilots, within wliich no particalar pro- 
vision is made by any act of parliament or charter (§ 370). 

Subject to any alteration to be made by the Trinity House, the 
names of all pilots licensed by the Trinity House are published in 
the following manner: — 1. The Trinity House fix up, at their house 
in London, a notice specifying the name and usual plaee of abode of 
every pilot so licensed, and the limits within which he is licensed to 
act. 2. The Trinity House transmit a copy of this notice to the 
commissioners of customs in London, and to the principal officers of 
customs resident at all ports within the limits for which that pilot is 
licensed ; and this notice is posted up by the commissioners at the 
custom-house in London, and by these officers at the custom-houses 
of the ports at which they are respectively resident (§ 371). 

Subject to any alteration to be made by the Trinity House, every 
Trinity House pilot must execute, on his appointment, a bond for 
£100, conditioned for the due observance, on his part, of the regu- 
lations and bye-laws of the Trinity House ; this bond being free 
from stamp-duty and from any other charge, except the actual 
expense for preparing the same (§ 372). And no qualified pilot 
who has executed this bond, is liable for neglect, or want of skill, 
beyond its penalty and the amount of pilotage payable to him in 
respect of the voyage on which he is engaged (§ 373). 

Subject to any alteration to be made by the Trinity House, no 
licence granted by them continues in force beyond the 31st day of 
January next ensuing its date ; but, upon the application of the 
pilot holding such licence, the same can be renewed on such 31st 
January in every year, or any subsequent day, by indorsement under 
the hand of the secretary of the Trinity House, or such other person 
as may be appointed by them for that purpose (§ 374). The Trinity 
House has power to revoke or suspend the licence of any pilot 
appointed by them, in such manner and at such time as they think 
fit (§ 376). 

3. Pilot Boais {General). — All boats and ships regularly employed 
in the pilotage service of any district, must be approved and licensed 
by the pilotage authority of that district, who, at their discretion, can 
appoint and remove the masters of these boats and ships (§ 345). 

Every pilot boat or ship must be distinguished by the following 
characteristics : — 

(1.) A black colour painted or tarred outside, with the exception 
of the names and numbers as after mentioned, or such other distin- 
guishing colour or colours as the pilotage authority of the district, 
with the consent of the Board of Trade, directs : 

(2.) On her stem, the name of the owner* thereof, and of the 
port to which she belongs, painted in white letters, at least one ixLcb. 
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broad, and three inches long, and on each bow the nnnofber of saxk 
boat or ship : 

(3.) When afloat, a flag at the mast-head or on a sprit or gaif^ or 
in some other equally conspicnoos situation ; this flag being of large 
dimensions compared with the size of the boat or ship carrying the 
same, and being of two colours, the upper horizontal half white^ and 
the lower horizontal half red. 

It is the duty of the master of the pilot boat or sbip to attend to 
the following particulars : — 1st, That the boat or ship possess all 
the above characteristics ; 2d, That the flag is kept clean and dis- 
tinct, so as to be easily discerned at a proper distance ; and, lastly, 
That the names and numbers before mentioned are not at any time 
concealed. If default is made in any of the above particulars, 
the master incurs a penalty not exceeding £20 for each defknlt 
(§ 346). 

Whenever any qualified pilot is carried off in a boat or ship not 
in the pilotage service, he must exhibit a flag of the above descrip- 
tion, in order to shew that that boat or ship has a qualified pilot on 
board ; and if he fails to do so, without reasonable cause, he incurs 
a penalty not exceeding £50 (§ 347). And if any boat or ship, not 
having a licensed pilot on board, displays a flag of the description 
above mentioned, there is incurred, for every such offence, a penalty 
not exceeding £50, recoverable from the owner or from the master 
of that boat or ship (§ 348). 

4. Compulsory Pilotage {General), — Subject to any alteration 
made by any pilotage authority, in pursuance of the power given by 
§ 333 of the act in that behalf, — the employment of pilots continues 
to be compulsory, in all districts, in which the same was compulsory 
immediately before the time when the Merchant Shipping Act came 
into operation (1st May 1855) ; and all exemptions from compnlsoiy 
pilotage then existing within these districts, also continue in force. 
Every master of any unexempted ship navigating within any such 
district, who, after a qualified pilot has offered to take charge of his 
ship, or has made a signal for that purpose, either himself pilots his 
ship without possessing a pilotage certificate enabling him to do so, 
or employs or continues to employ an unqualified person to pilot 
her, — and every master of any exempted ship navigating within any 
of the foresaid districts, who, after a qualified pilot has offered to 
take charge of his ship, or has made a signal for that purpose, 
employs or continues to employ an unqualified pilot to pilot her, he 
incurs, for every such offence, a penalty of double the amount of 
pilotage demandable for the conduct of that ship (§ 353). 

When any ship carrying passengers between any place situate in 
the United Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, 
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Aldemey, and Man, and any other place so situate, is navigating 
upon any waters sitaate within the limits of any district for which 
pilots are licensed under the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Act or any other act, or upon any part thereof so situate, — unless 
the master or his mate has a pilotage certificate enabling that master 
or mate to pilot said ship within that district, granted under the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Act, before mentioned (p. 164), 
or a certificate as has been before (p. 166) and is now again to. be 
mentioned, being a certificate applicable to that ship, — the master of 
that ship must employ a qualified pilot to pilot his ship ; and, if he 
fails to do so, he incurs, for every offence, a penalty not exceeding 
£100 (§ 354). 

Any master or mate of a ship, which, by the foregoing section, is 
made subject to compulsory pilotage, can apply to the Board of Trade, 
and, on satisfactory proof of his having continuously piloted any ship 
within the limits of any pilotage district, or of any part or parts 
thereof, for two years prior to the commencement of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, — or by satisfactory proof by examination of his com- 
petency, or otherwise, as the board may deem expedient, the board 
can cause to be granted to him, or to be indorsed upon any certifi- 
cate of competency or service obtained by him as before mentioned 
(p. 162), a certificate to the effect, that he is authorised to pilot any 
ship or ships belonging to the same ovmer^ and of a draught of water 
not greater than such draught as may be specified in th9 certificate, 
within the limits foresaid. This certificate remains in force for such 
time as the Board of Trade directs, and enables the master or mate 
therein named to conduct the ship or ships therein specified, within 
the limits therein described, to the same extent as if the foregoing 
§ 354 had not been passed, but not further or otherwise. Upon 
applying for this certificate, or any renewal thereof, the master or 
mate must pay to the Board of Trade, or as it directs, such fees, not 
exceeding the fees payable on examination for a master^s certificate 
of competency, as the board directs, the fees being applied in the 
same manner in which the fees payable for that examination are 
made applicable (§ 355). 

5. Compulsory Pilotage {Trinity House). — Subject to any altera- 
tions made by the Trinity House, and to the exemptions after- 
mentioned, the pilotage districts of the Trinity House within which 
the employment of pilots is compulsory, are — the London District, 
and the Trinity Outport Districts, as before defined (p. 260). The 
master of every ship navigating within any part of such district or 
districts, who, after a qualified pilot has offered to take charge of his 
ship, or has made a signal for that purpose, either himself pilots his 
ship, without possessing a certificate enabling him to do so, or 
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employs or continues to employ an unqualified person to pilot ber, 
in addition to the penalty before specified (§ 858, 354), he incurs 
an additional penalty of £5, for every ton's burthen of his ship, it 
the Trinity House certify in writing, under their common seal, that 
the prosecutor is at liberty to proceed for the recovery of this 
additional penalty (§ 376). 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, a sufiicient 
number of qualified pilots must always be ready to take charge of 
ships coming from the westward, past Dungeness. By bye-laws 
made by the Trinity House, such regulations are made with respect 
to pilots under their control, as are necessary in order to provide 
for an unintermitted supply of qualified pilots for such ships, and to 
insure their constant attendance upon and due performance of their 
duty, both by night and day, whether by cruising between the South 
Foreland and Dungeness, or by going off from shore, upon signals 
made for the purpose, or by any other means, and whether in rota- 
tion or otherwise, as the Trinity House think fit (§ 377). 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity Hoase, every 
master of a ship coming from the westward, and bound to any place 
in the river Thames and Medway (unless she has a pilot on board, 
or is exempted from compulsory pilotage), must, on the arrival of 
his ship off Dungeness, and thenceforth until she has passed tiie 
south buoy of the Brake, or a line drawn from Sandown Castle to 
that buoy, or until a qualified pilot has come on board, display and 
keep flying the usual signal for a pilot. If any qualified pilot is 
within hail, or is approachlDg and within half a mile, and has the 
proper distinguishing flag flying in his boat, the master must, by 
heaving too in proper time, or shortening sail, or by any practical 
means consistent with the safety of his ship, facilitate the pilate 
getting on board, and must give the charge of piloting his ship to 
that pilot ; or, if there are two or more of these pilots offering at the 
same time, to such one of them as may, according to the regulations 
for the time being in force, be entitled or required to take that 
charge. If the master fails to display and keep flying the usual 
signal for a pilot, in manner before required, or to facilitate a 
qualified pilot as aforesaid getting on board as before required, or to 
give the charge of piloting his ship to that pilot, as before men- 
tioned, he incurs a penalty not exceeding double the sum which 
might have been demanded for the pilotage of the ship, this penalty 
being paid to the Trinity House, and carried to the account of the 
Trinity House Pilot Fund (§ 378). 

The following ships, when not carrying passengers, are exempted 
from compulsory pilotage in the London District, and in the Trinity 
Outport Districts : — 
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(1.) Ships employed in the coasting trade of the United 
Kingdom : 

(2.) Ships of not more than sixty tons bnrthen : 

(8.) Ships trading to Boulogne, or to any place in Eorope north 
of Boulogne : 

(4.) Ships from Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, Sark, or Man, 
wholly laden with stone, the prodnce of these islands : 

(5.) Ships navigating within the limits of the ports to which they 
belong : 

(6.) Ships passing through the limits of any pilotage district, on 
their voyages between two places both situate out of these limits, 
and not being bound to any place within these limits, nor anchoring 
therein (§ 879). 

6. Rights, Privileges, and Remuneration of Pilots (General). — If 
any boat or ship having a qualified pilot on board, leads any ship 
which has not a qualified pilot on board, when this last-mentioned 
ship cannot, from particular circumstances, be boarded, — the pilot so 
leading this last-mentioned ship is entitled to full pilotage for the 
distance run, as if he had actually been on board and had charge 
of that ship (§ 356). 

Except under circumstances of unavoidable necessity, no pilot 
must, without his consent, be taken to sea or beyond the limits for 
which he is licensed, in any ship whatever. Any pilot so taken 
nnder circumstances of unavoidable necessity, or without his consent, 
is entitled, over and above his pilotage, to the sum of 10s. 6d. 
a-day, to be computed, from and inclusive of the day on which a 
ship passes the limits to which he was engaged to pilot her, up to 
and inclusive of the day of his being returned in the same ship, to 
the place where he was taken on board, or up to and inclusive of 
such day as will allow him, if discharged from the ship, sufficient 
time to return thereto. In this case, he is entitled to his reason- 
able travelling expenses (§ 857). 

Any qualified pilot demanding or receiving, and also any master 
offering to pay any pilot, any sum in respect of pilotage services, 
whether greater or less, than the rate for the time being demandable 
bylaw, incur, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £10 (§ 358). 

If, on being requested by any qualified pilot having the charge of 
his ship, to declare her draught of water, the master refuses to do 
so, or himself makes, or is privy to any other person making, a Mae 
declaration to that pilot, as to her draught, — ^he incurs, for every such 
offence, a penalty of double the amount of pilotage which would 
have been payable to the pilot making that request. And if any 
master or other person interested in a ship, makes, or is privy to any 
other person making, any fraudulent alteration in the marks on. t^<^ 
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•tern or sternpost of a ship denoting her drmoght of water, tiie 
offender incurs a penalty not exceeding £500 (§ 859). 

A qnalified pilot can supersede an unqualified pilot, bnt it is lit- 
fnl for the master to pay to that unqualified pilot a proportimuttesn 
for his services, and to deduct the same from the chai^ of Ae 
qualified pilot: and, in case of dispute, the pilotage anthori^by 
whom the qualified pilot is licensed, determines the proportiooate 
sums to which each party is entitled (§ 860). 

An unqualified person assuming or continuing in charge of a ship, 
after a qualified pilot has offered to take charge of her, or nsiog ft 
licence which he is not entitled to use, for the purpose of mal^ 
him appear to be a qualified pilot, incurs, for each oflfence, a poultj 
not exceeding £50 (§ 851). But, under the followin^^ circnmstanoes. 
an unqualified pilot may, without subjecting himself or his employer to 
any penalty, take charge, within any pilotage district^ of a ship u 
pilot : — 

When no qualified pilot has offered to take charge of the ship, or 
made a signal for that purpose ; or, where a ship is in distress, or 
under circumstances making it necessary for the master to anil 
himself of the best assistance which can be fonnd at the time : 

For the purpose of changing the moorings of any ship in port, 
or of taking her into or out of any dock, in cases where such act 
can be done by an unqualified pilot, without infringing the regnla* 
tions of the port, or any orders which the harbour-master is I^g^ally 
empowered to give (§ 362). 

The following persons are liable to pay pilotage dues for any ship 
for which the services of a qualified pilot are obtained, viz,, the 
owner or master, or such consignees or agent thereof as have paid, 
or made themselves liable to pay, any other charge on account of 
that ship in the port of her arrived or discharge, €u to pilotage 
inwards^ and, in the port from which she clears out, as to pilotage 
outwards. In default of payment, these pilotage dues can be 
recovered, in the same manner as penalties of the like amount may 
be recovered under the act (see Chap. VII. " Legal Pbocedube ") ; 
but this reeovery of pilotage dues cannot take place, until a previous 
demand thereof has been made in writing, and the dues so demanded 
have remained unpaid for seven days after the time of that demand 
being made (§ 363). 

Every consignee and agent (not being the owner or master) so 
made liable for the payment of pilotage dues in respect of any ship, 
can retain, out of any monies in his hands received on account of 
the ship or belonging to the owner thereof, the amount of all dnes 
so paid by him, together with all reasonable expenses he may have 
incurred, by reason of that payment or liability (§ 364). 
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7. Rates of Pilotage {Trinity House). — Sabject to any alteration 
made by the Trinity Hoase, there continue to be paid to all Trinity 
Honse pilots, in respect of pilotage services, snch dnes as were, 
immediately before the Merchant Shipping Act came into operation, 
payable to them in respect of these services (§ 380). See the table 
U in the schedule annexed to the act. 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, and not- 
withstanding anything before mentioned, there is paid in respect of 
all foreign ships, trading to and from the port of Loudon, and not 
tempted from pilotage, the following pilotage dnes : — as to ships 
inwards, the full amount of dues for the distance piloted ; and as to 
ships outwards, the full amount of dues for the distance required by 
law. Payment of these pilotage dnes must be made to the collector 
of customs in the port of London, by some one or more of the 
following persons: — ^the master or other person having charge of 
the ship, or the consignee or agents thereof, who have paid, or 
made themselves liable to pay, any other charge for that ship in the 
port of London. This pilotage can be recovered in the same 
manner as other pilotage dues are recoverable (§ 381). 

Subject to any alteration made by the Trinity House, the collec- 
tor, on receiving pilotage dues, in respect of foreign ships, gives to 
the person paying the same a receipt in writing, and no officer of 
customs in the port of London can grant a clearance or transire for 
any such foreign ship, without the production of this receipt ; and, 
if she attempts to go to sea without a clearance or transire, any such, 
officer can detain her until this receipt is produced (§ 382). 

Whenever any difference arises between the master and any qua- 
lified pilot of any ship trading to or from the port of London, as to 
her draught of water, the Trinity House, upon the application of 
either party, made, in the case of a ship inward bound, within twelve 
hours after her arrival, or at some time before she begins to dis- 
charge her cargo ; and in the case of an outward bound ship, before 
she quits her moorings, appoints some proper officer, who measures 
the ship, and settles the difference accordingly ; and there must 
be paid to the officer, who so measures the ship, by the party against 
whom he decides, £1, Is., if the ship be below, and 10s. 6d., if 
she be above the entrance of the London Docks at Wapping 
(§ 384). 

By (5) of § 333, every pilotage authority, by bye-laws, made 
with consent of her Majesty in council, can fix the rates and prices 
or other remuneration to be demanded and received, for the time 
being, by pilots licensed by such authority, or to alter the mode of 
remunerating these pilots, in such manner as this authority may, 
with consent foresaid, think fit ; so that no higher rates or prices 
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tre demanded or received from the masters or owners of sbips, in 
the case of the Trinity Honse, than the rates and prices specified ii 
the table U annexed to the Merchant Shipping Act ; and, in flte 
ease of all other pilotage authorities, than the rates and prices irUA 
might have been lawfully fixed or demanded bjr them respectively 
under any act of Parliament, charter, or custom, in force imme- 
diately before the commencement of the Merchant Shipping Act 

8. Offences of Pilots (General). — If any qaalified pilot commits 
any of the offences aftermentioned, he, for each sach ofileace, ii 
addition to any liability for damages at the soit of the penoo 
aggrieved, incurs a penalty, not exceeding £100, and is liable to 
suspension or dismissal by the pilotage authority by which he is 
licensed, viz. :-^ 

(1.) Keeps himself, or is interested in keeping hy any agent, ser- 
vant, or other person, any public-house or place of pabUc entertaiB- 
ment, or sells, or is interested in selling, any wine, spirltoos liqoon, 
tobacco, or tea: 

(2.) Commits any fraud, or other offence against the revenues of 
customs or excise, or the laws relating thereto : 

(3.) Is in any way, directly or indirectly, concerned in any cor- 
rupt practices relative to ships, their tackle, furniture, cargoes, crews, 
or passengers, or to persons in distress at sea, or bj shipwreck, or 
to their monies, goods, or chattels (moveables) : 

(4.) Lends his licence : 

(5.) Acts as pilot when suspended: 

(6.) Acts as pilot when in a state of intoxication : 

(7.) Employs or causes to be employed on board any ship of 
which he has the charge, any boat, anchor, or cable, or other store, 
matter, or thing, beyond what is necessary for the service of that 
ship, with the intent to enhance the expenses of pilotage, for his own 
gain or the gain of any other person : 

(8.) Refuses or wilfully delays, when not prevented by illness or 
other reasonable cause, to take charge of any ship within the limits 
of his licence, upon the signal for a pilot being made by that ship, 
or upon being required to do so by the master, owner, agent, 
or consignee thereof, or by any officer of the pilotage authorities 
by whom that pilot is licensed, or by any principal officer of cns- 
toms : 

(9.) Unnecessarily cuts or slips, or canses to be cut or slipped, 
any cable belonging to any 'ship : 

(10.) Refuses, on the request of the master, to conduct the ship, 
of which he has the charge, into any port or place into which he is 
qualified to conduct the same, except on reasonable grounds of dan- 
ger to the ship : 
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(11.) Quits the ship of which he has the charge, without the con- 
sent of the master, before the service for which he was hired has 
been performed. 

• And every person who procures, abets, or connives at the com- 
mission of any such offence, likewise incurs, in addition to any lia- 
bility for damages, as aforesaid, a penalty not exceeding £100 ; and, 
if a qualified pilot, is liable to suspension or dismission by the 
pilotage authority by which he is licensed (§ 365). 

If, when in charge of any ship, any pilot, by wilful breach of 
duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, does any 
act tending to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage of 
that ship, or tending immediately to endanger th6 life or limb of any 
person on board ; or if any pilot, by wilful breach of duty, or by ne- 
glect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, refuses or omits to do 
any lawful act, proper and requisite to be done by him, for preserv- 
ing the ship from loss, destruction, or serious damage ; or for pre- 
serving any person belonging to, or on board of that ship, from 
danger to life or limb, — the pilot, so offending, is deemed, for each 
offence, guilty of a misdemeanor, and, if a qualified pilot, is also 
liable to suspension and dismissal by the authority by which he is 
licensed (§ 366). 

If, by wilful misrepresentation of circumstances upon which the 
safety of a ship may depend, any person obtains, or endeavours to 
obtain, the charge of that ship, this person, and every other person 
procuring, abetting, or conniving at the commission of such offence^ 
incur, in addition to any liability for damages, at the suit of the 
party aggrieved, a penalty not exceeding £100 ; and, if the offender 
is a qualified pilot, he is also liable to suspension or dismissal by 
the pilotage authorities by which he is licensed (§ 367). 

Liability of Shipowners. — By § 4th of the act 17 and 18 Vict., 
c. 120, the previously existing acts, 7 Geo. II., c. 16 ; 26 Geo. III., 
c. 86 ; and 53 Geo. III., c. 159, limiting the responsibility of ship- 
owners, were repealed ; and the liability of shipowners is now regu- 
lated by the ninth part of the Merchant Shipping Act, which applies 
to the whole of her Majesty's dominions. 

1. Limitation of Liability, — No owner of any sea-going ship, or 
share therein, is liable to make good any loss or damage that may 
happen, without his actual fault or privity (joint knowledge) of or to 
any of the following things : — 

(1.) Of or to any goods, merchandise, or other things whatso- 
ever taken in or put on board his ship, by reason of any fire hap- 
pening on board that ship : 

(The master is not here mentioned, but the insertion of the 
word ** fire ** in the bill of lading, removes his respon&lbv^ii 
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(Abbot, 389). Under § 4 of the 26 Geo. III., c. 86, which 
was framed in words analogous to the foregoing, it was held, 
that lighters, used for loading and unloading goods from 
ships, were not included ; and, therefore, that the owners 
of these, when loss or damage happened by fire, either through 
accident or negligence, to goods on board these, were not pro- 
tected from liability under that statute (Hunter v. M^GrOwan, 
1 Bligh, 613 ; Morewood v. Pollock, 21 L. T. 87). 
(2.) Of or to any gold, silver, diamonds, watches, jewels, or pre- 
cious stones, taken in or put on board his ship, by reason of any 
robbery^ embezzlement, making away with,, or secreting thereof^ unless 
the owner or shipper thereof has, at the time of shipping the same, 
inserted in his bills of lading, or otherwise declared in writing to the 
owner or master of that ship, the true nature and value of these articles : — 
To any extent whatever (§ 503). • 
No owner of a sea-going ship, or share therein, is answerable to 
an extent beyond the value of his ship, as at the time of the loss 
(Wilson, infra), and the freight due, or to grow due, in respect of 
that ship, during the voyage, which, at the time of the happening of 
any of the events aftermentioned, is in prosecution, or contracted 
for, viz. : — 

(1.) Where any loss of life or personal injury is caused to any 
person being carried In his ship : 

(2.) Where any damage or loss is caused to any goods, mer- 
chandise, or other things whatsoever, on board that ship : 

(3.) Where any loss of life or personal injury is, by reason of 
the improper navigation of a sea-going ship, as aforesaid, caused to 
any person carried in any other ship or boat : 

(4.) Where, by reason of this improper navigation of a sea-going 
ship, any loss or damage is caused to any other ship or boat, or to 
any goods, merchandise, or other thing whatsoever, on board any 
other ship or boat. 

But, in no case where any such liability is incurred in respect of 
loss of life or personal injury to any passenger, can the value of such 
sea-going ship, and the freight thereof, be taken to be less than £15 
per registered ton (§ 604). 

(The words — " The freight due, or to grow due, in respect of 
the ship during the voyage," are nearly the same as the 
terms used in the first section of the act 63 Geo. III. c 169; 
and, under that section, it was held that the words ** freight 
due, or to grow dne,'^ comprehended all the freight for the 
voyage, and that it made no difi^erence whether that freight 
was paid in advance or not (Wilson v. Dickson, 2 B. & A. 2). 
And the value of the freight is taken to be the amount which 
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the ship wonld have actually earned as freight, had she 
arrived at her port of destiaation, after dedacting the freight 
on goods thrown overboard, burnt, or wrongously sold in 
the course of the voyage (Cannan v, Maebum, 1 Bing. 465). 
For the purposes of this ninth part of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, the freight is deemed to include the value of the carriage of 
any goods or merchandise belonging to the owners of the ship, pas- 
sage-money, and also the hire due or to grow due under or by 
virtue of any contract, except only such hire, in the case of a ship 
hired for time, as may not begin to be earned until the expiration 
of six months after the loss or damage (§ 505). 

In respect of every such loss of life, personal injury, loss of or 
damage to goods as aforesaid, arising on different occasions, the 
owner of a sea-going ship, or share therein, is liable to the same 
extent as if no other loss, injury, or damage had arisen (§ 506). 

2. Mode of Procedure, — Whenever any liability, as aforesaid, has 
been or is alleged to have been incurred, by loss of life or personal 
injury, after giving not less than three days^ notice, by post or other- 
wise, to the party to be made defendant or defender, the Board of Trade 
can, by warrant, sealed with the seal of the board, or signed by one of 
its secretaries or assistant-secretaries, require the sheriff having juris- 
diction over any place in the United Kingdom, to summon a jury at the 
time and place specified in the warrant, for the purpose of determining 
the following questions : — The number, names, and descriptions of all 
persons killed or injured by reason of any wrongful act, neglect, or 
default. Upon' the receipt of this warrant, the sheriff summons a 
jury of twenty- four indifferent persons, duly qualified to act as com- 
mon jurymen in the superior courts, to meet at the time and place 
specified in the warrant (§ 507). 

If either party to the inquiry desire the question to be tried by t 
special jury, it can be so tried, provided that notice of this desire, 
if coming from the other party, is given to the Board of Trade 
before it has issued its warrant to the sheriff; and, for that purpose, 
the board requires the sheriff, by its warrant, to nominate a special 
jury for the trial. Thereupon, and as soon as conveniently may be 
after the receipt of the warrant by the sheriff, he summons both the 
parties to appear before him, by themselves or their attorneys or 
agents, at a convenient time and place appointed by him for nominating 
a special jury ; and, at the place and time so appointed, the sheriff 
proceeds to nominate and strike a special jury, in the same manner 
in which special juries are required, by the laws in force for the 
time being, to be nominated or struck by the proper officers of the 
superior courts ; and the sheriff appoints a day, and on the day so 
appointed, he proceeds to reduce the special jury to the number of 
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twenty, in the manner used and accustomed by the proper officers 
of the superior courts (§ 508). 

The following provisions are applicable to the condact of proceed- 
ings by the Board of Trade : — 

(1.) The sheriff presides at the inquiry, and, — ^in England and 
Ireland, the board is deemed to be plaintiff, — and, in Scotland, the 
pursuer, — with power to appoint an agent to act in its behalf, and 
has all the rights and privileges of a plaintiff in actions at law, and 
the owner or owners by whom such liability is alleged to have been 
incurred, are deemed, — in England and Ireland, to be the defendant, 
— and, in Scotland, the defender. 

(2.) Not less than ten days* notice of the time and place of the 
inquiry, is served by the board on the defendant : 

(3.) Service on the master of the ship, is deemed good service on 
the owner ; and, in respect of the proceedings on such an inquiry, 
the master is deemed the agent and representative of the owner, 
with power to appear for him on the inquiry, and to do all matters 
and things he might have done himself: 

(4.) If the defendant does not appear at the time of the inquiry, 
that inquiry is proceeded with, as if he had appeared, upon due 
proof of service of notice having been made on him, in pursuance of 
the act : 

(5.) In England and Ireland, the empanelling of the jury and the 
summoning and attendance of witnesses, is conducted and enforced 
in the manner provided by the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
(8 and 9 Vict., c. 18), in cases of disputed compensation as to land, 
and, in Scotland, in the manner provided by the Lands Glauses 
Consolidation (Scotland) Act (8 and 9 Vict., c. 19), in like cases, or 
as near thereto as circumstances will permit. All the provisions in 
these acts, having reference to cases where any question of disputed 
compensation requires to be determined by the verdict of a jury, are, 
with the requisite alterations, considered as incorporated with the 
Merchant Shipping Act, and to have reference to cases where the 
question of the liability of an owner, in respect of any such accident 
as aforesaid, requires to be determined by the verdict of a jury : 

(6.) In England and Ireland, if the Board of Trade so requires, 
or if the defendant so requires, and the board assents thereto, the 
sheriff must appoint as assessor a barrister-at-law, of competent 
knowledge and standing : 

(7.) In England and Ireland, the costs incurred by all parties, in 
and incident to any such inquiry, are taxed by the master of one of 
her MaJesty^s superior courts of law, as between attorney and client ; 
and, in Scotland, by the auditor of the Court of Session, as between 
agent and client ; and if, in any inquiry, the verdict is in favour of 
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the plaintiff, these mast be paid by the defendant ; bnt, if the ver- 
dict is in favoar of the defendant, these are paid by the Board of 
Trade, out of the Mercantile Marine Fund : 

(8.) Upon application made to a superior conrt as aforesaid, the 
payment of all damages and costs in any such inquiry, are enforced 
by rule or order of that court, or a judge thereof, or otherwise, as 
the court and judge thinks fit : 

(9.) The Board of Trade can make any compromise it thinks fit, 
as to the damage payable in respect of personal injury or of the 
death of any person ; and any damages received in pursuance of 
such compromise, so far as the same extend, are applied in the same 
manner, and are subject to the same rules, as if these were damages 
on the inquiry by the board. (See infra § 509). 

The following rules are observed, as to the damages recovered in 
any such inquiry as aforesaid, and the application thereof : — 

(1.) The damages payable in each case of death or injury must 
be assessed at £30 : 

(2.) The damages found due on an inquiry as aforesaid, are the 
first charge on the aggregate amount for which the owner is liable, 
and must be paid out of that amount, in priority to all other 
claims : 

(3.) All damages as aforesaid must be paid to her Majesty's 
Paymaster-General, and must be distributed and dealt with by him 
in such manner as the Board of Trade directs. In directing this 
distribution, the board has power, in the first place, to deduct and 
retain any costs incidental thereto ; and, in the next place, as 
regards the sums paid in respect of injuries^ to direct payment to 
each person injured, of such compensation, — not exceeding in any 
case the statutory amount, — as the board thinks fit ; and, as regards 
the sums paid in respect of deaths to direct payment thereof for the 
benefit of the husband, wife, parent, or child of the deceased, or any 
of them, in such shares, upon such evidence, and in such manner, as 
the board thinks fit : 

(4.) The board refunds to the owner any surplus remaining under 
its controul, and the sum so refunded forms part of the residue as 
aftermentioned (§ 611) : 

(5.) Neither the board, nor any person acting under it, is liable 
to any action, suit, account, claim, or demand whatsoever, for or in 
respect of any act or matter done, or omitted to be done, in the dis- 
tribution of these damages as aforesaid : 

(6.) If the amount paid to her Majesty's Paymaster- general, as 
already mentioned, is insnfiScient to meet the demands upon it, 
the several claims must abate (suffer diminution) proportionally 
(§ 510), 

B 
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After the completion of an inquiry as aforesaid, if any person 
estimates the damages .payable in respect of such iDJury — or, if the 
executor or administrator of any deceased person, estimates the 
damages payable in respect of his death, at a greater sam than the 
statutory amount — or, in case of a compromise having been made 
by the Board of Trade, than the amount accepted by the board, bj 
way of compensation for the injury or death as aforesaid, upon 
repaying or obtaining the repayment by the board to the owner, of 
the amount paid by him to the board, in respect of sach injury or 
death, — the person so estimating the damages, is at liberty to bring an 
action for the recovery of damages, in the same manner as if no 
power for instituting an inquiiy had been given, to the board as 
before mentioned, subject to the following proviso: — that aoj 
damages recoverable by that person, are payable only out of the 
residue^ if any, of the aggregate amount for which the owner is 
liable, after deducting all sums paid to her Majesty's Paymaster- 
general in manner foresaid. If the damages recovered in the 
action do not exceed double the statutory amount, that person must 
pay to the defendant in the action, all the costs thereof, — ^these 
costs being taxed, in England and Ireland, as between attorney and 
client; and, in Scotland, as between agent and client (§ 511). 

In cases where loss of life or personal injury has occurred by any 
accident in respect of which the owner of the ship is, or is alleged to 
be, liable in damages, no person is entitled to bring any action, or 
institute any suit or other legal proceeding in the United Kingdom, 
until the completion of the inquiry (if any) instituted by the Board 
of Trade,— or until the board has refused to institute the same. 
And, for the purpose of entitling any person to bring an action or 
institute a suit or other legal proceeding, the board is deemed 
to have refused to institute such inqjiiry, whenever notice has 
been served on it by any person, of his desire to bring such an 
action or institute sach suit or other legal proceeding, and no inquiry 
is instituted by the board, in respect of the subject matter of such 
intended action, &c., for the space of one month after the service of 
this notice (§ 512). 

Whenever the board, having refused as now mentioned, to insti- 
tute any inquiry, afterwards determines to institute an inquiry, the 
damages and costs (if any) recovered in this inquiry, are payable 
rateably with, and not in priority to, any costs and damages 
recovered in any other action, &c. (§ 513). 

In cases where any liability has been, or is alleged to have been 
incurred by any owner, in respect of loss of life, personal injury, or 
loss of or damage to ships, boats, or goods, and several claims are 
made or apprehended in. respect of this liability, then, subject to the 
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right before given to the Board of Trade (§ 507) of recoyering 
damages in the Cnited Kingdom, in respect of loss of life or personal 
injury, — ^it is lawful, in England or Ireland, for the High Court of 
Chancery, in Scotland, for the Court of Session, and, in any British 
possession, for any competent court, to entertain proceedings at the 
suit of any owner, for the purpose of determining the amount of this 
liability, subject as aforesaid ; and for distributing this amount rate- 
ably amongst the several claimants, with power to that court, to 
stop all actions and suits pending in any other court, in relation to 
the same subject matter. Any proceeding entertained by the Court 
of Chancery, Court of Session, or any other competent court, can be 
conducted in such manner, and subject to such regulations as to 
making interested persons parties to the same, and as to the exclu- 
sion of any claimants who do not come in within a certain time, and 
as to requiring security from the owner, and as to payment of costs, 
as the court thinks just (§ 514). 

All sums of money paid for or on account of any loss or damage, 
in respect of which the liability of the owners of the ship is limited, 
as has been before mentioned, and all costs incurred in relation 
thereto, can be brought into account among part-owners of the same 
ship, in the same manner as money disbursed for the use thereof 

(§ 515). 

3. Saving Clause. — ^Nothing in this part of the Merchant Shipping 
Act as before detailed can be construed : — ^to lessen or take away 
any liability to which any master or seaman being also owner or 
part owner of the ship to which he belongs^ in his capacity of master 
or seaman :— or to extend to any British ship, not being a British 
registered shipy within the meaning of the Merchant Shipping Act 

(§ 616). 

The liability of a master, not being an owner or part owner of his 
ship, is in no ways affected by the foregoing provisions of the 
Merchant Shipping Act. 

See " LiABnjTY of the Master." Infra, Chap. VII. 
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CHAPTER V. 

or THE VOYAGE AND ITS INCIDENTS. 

Proceeding on the Voyage— Ports or Places of Call— Deviation. — 1. FHm strm i 
weather ; 2. For want of neceuarp repair* ; 3. From ilbiess of nuuier or marmen ; 
4. Mutiny <tf crew ; 6. Succouring ships in </MreM— Change of Yoya^^e — CoUiaion. 

Pboceeding on the Voyage. — The loading of the vessel having 
l)een fully completed, all the necessary papers and docaments on 
board, the clearance or transire from the castoms duly obtained, and 
the master fuiiiished with copies of the charter-party^ or memorandom 
of charter-party, and of the policies of insurance on both ship and 
goods, — the master must, without delay, proceed on the intended 
voyage, but not so as to sail in stormy weather, or in an adverse 
wind. According to the modem practice, the master is the sole 
judge of the propriety of sailing; and, if a day is fixed in the 
charter-party or memorandum, for the ship's sailing,^-either on or 
before^ or not before^ or not after^ — the sailing on or before, or not 
before, or not after, that particular day, admits of a reasonabk 
excuse. But, when similar terms are used in a policy of Insorance, 
whether on ship or goods, these terms must be literally complied 
with, and the ship must have actually broken ground, and, being 
completely seaworthy in all respects, must have really pro- 
ceeded on her voyage, on or before^ and must not proceed €vfter^ the 
day named, — or she must not sail before the day so fixed, according 
to the terms used. Here, a substantial compliance with these terms 
will not do ; they must be complied with to the very letter ; and, 
where the warranty or condition is, that the ship shall sail on or 
before a certain day, should she not sail, from whatever cause, on or 
before that day, in a fit condition to proceed to sea, and so, over the 
sea, to her port of destination, the insurance^ are void ; and, in like 
manner, if the terms of the warranty are, that the ship shall not sail 
before^ or not sail after a certain day — should she sail before that 
day in the one case, or after that day in the other, the policies, 
either on ship or goods, in these terms, will not attach. And, to 
comply with this warranty, the sailing must be a sailing with all 
things fully complete for the voyage ; for, if the vessel is not then 
seaworthy in all respects ybr the voyage^ as detailed in the preceding 
chapter, she sails in an unseaworthy state, in breach of the implied 
warranty of seaworthiness, and, consequently, neither the ship nor 
cargo is protected by the policies of insurance. 
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Thas, in a policy on sagar *' at and from Tobago to London,** the 
ship was warranted to sail on or before 10th Angast ; on the 9th 
she took ont her clearance for London, and on the 10th had finally 
completed her loading and got her passengers on board ; she was 
then moored in Tobago Bay, with a bower and stream anchor, and 
there was no impediment to her sailing, had the wind permitted ; in 
fact, on that day the stream, anchor was raised, some of the sails 
were set, and she moved forward abont thirty fathoms, by heaving 
in about that length of the cable of the bower anchor ; but the bower 
anchor was not raised, as a heavy swell was seen setting into the 
bay, and the master was fearful, if he departed on that day, the 
vessel would be lost in getting out; she therefore lay where she 
was till next morning, the 11th, and then got under weigh, and 
finally left the port, having had no communication with the 
shore after the morning of the 10th; but it was held, that, 
in order to comply with the warranty, the ship mttst be actually on 
her voyage on the day specified (Nelson v, Salvador, M. and M. 359). 
So also, where the policy was *' at and from Portneuf (on the St 
Lawrence, abont thirty miles above Quebec) to London,'* and a 
warranty to sail " on or before the 28th October ; " on the 26th, the 
ship, having completed her loading at Portneuf, dropped down the 
river to Quebec, to obtain her clearance, with a crew not complete 
for her voyage across the Atlantic : on the evening of the 28th she 
arrived at Quebec, but the crew was not completed, nor the 
clearances obtained at the Quebec custom-house tUl the 29th, and 
she did not actually leave the port of Quebec till the 30th : — it was 
held that this was not a compliance with the warranty (Hidsdale v. 
Newenham, 3. M. and S. 456). And where, in a time policy, 
the ship was ^^ warranted not to «at2 for British North America, 
after the 15th day of August ; '* the ship was then lying in the 
custom-house dock, Dublin, and on the 10th was chartered for a 
back voyage to Dublin ; on the morning of the 15th, being then in 
all respects ready for sfia, she was cleared at the custom-house, and, 
in the course of the same day, was hauled ont of dock into the river 
Liffey, for the purpose of proceeding on her voyage to Quebec ; on that 
day, however, the wind was blowing right up the river, dead against 
the ship ; but, on the same day, she was warped down the river till 
the tide ebbed, and she took the ground ; on the next day, the wind 
being still right against her, she was warped down to a point, beyond 
which she could make no further progress in that way, and where, 
at the ebb, she again took the ground ; next day, the 17th, the wind 
shifted, and the ship immediately set sail, and put to sea on her 
voyage : — it was held, that the ship was in the prosecution of her 
voyage on the 15th August, having on that day made a md^i^m^^ 
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for the purpose of proceeding to sea (though in the river), and over 
the sea to North America (Cochrane v. Fisher, 5 Tyr. 496). 

Where no particular course for the vojage is pointed out In the 
charter-party or in the policies of insurance, and where the voyage 
is merely stated to be, — ^from a port named, as the port of loading, 
or sailing, to another port named, as the port of destination or dis- 
charge, — the master is not at liberty to take any course he may think 
proper, but he is bound to take the shortest and safest, and, at the | 
same time, the usual and customary course, to the port of destination 
or discharge. 

But, if a particular route or course is pointed ont for the voyage, 
in the charter-party or in the policies, that route or coarse must be 
adhered to and followed, and any deviation from that route or 
coui*se, not justified or rendered necessary by any of the causes, or 
for any of the purposes, to be afterwards mentioned, will render the 
shipowner liable for any subsequent loss of the cargo, or damage 
received by it, from whatever cause, and will also vitiate the 
insurances both on ship and goods. The course of the voyage 
pursued by the ship must be the course described, or, in other words, 
in this case the master must be guided in this coarse by the 
directions in the charter-party or policies of insurance ; and hence 
the necessity of his being furnished with copies of the charter-party 
and of these policies. 

It may have been agreed in the charter-party or stipalated in the 
policies of insurance, that the ship is to call, or to have leave to call, 
at certain ports or places in the course of her voyage ; and, hence, 
the next consideration is — the 

Poets or Places op Call. — Here two general rules most be 
attended to : — If these ports or places of call are enumerated in the 
charter-party or policies, then these ports or places of call must be 
taken in the order in which they are so enumerated^ whether that be 
in their geographical order or not : But, if the liberty is general, — 
with leave to call at all or any ports or places, — then these ports or 
places must be taken in the geographical order in which they occur 
in the course of that voyage. And there is another rule applicable 
to both : — if any one port or place of call is not visited in the due 
course of the voyage, but the subsequent ports or places of call are 
duly visited in their order, as named, — or, if not named, in their 
geographical order, — then, the omitted port or place cannot be 
visited at a subsequent stage of the voyage, without this being deemed 
a deviation. An example or two will make these rules plain : — 

Thus, in one case, on the first point, a ship was insured from 
" Carron to Hull, with liberty to call at Leith,^^ — the usual practice 
was for vessels in that trade to call at different places going down 
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the Forth, and taking in and deliyering goods, as at Borrowston- 
ness, Leith, and Morrison's Haven ; and, in this case, the broker 
was instrncted to insure the goods, with liberty to call as usualj 
bat the policy was effected in the above terms, ^'mth liberty 
to call at Leith ;^^ the ship sailed on her voyage, and, passing by 
Leith, without calling there, put into Morrison's Haven ; and, hav- 
ing got safe in and out, again resumed the direct course of her voy* 
age from Carron to Hull, when she was overtaken by a storm, and 
wrecked on the coast of Northumberland, with a total loss of the 
cargo : — it was held in the House of Lords, that the ship's putting 
into a port when she had no liberty to do so, but, on the contrary, 
express permission was given her to put into a named port, thereby 
discharged the underwriters (Elliott r. Wilson, 7 Brown's P.O. 
459). And, where a ship was insured, ^^ at and from Fisherrow to 
Gottenburgh, and back to Leith and Cockenzie,^^ and after having 
performed her outward voyage, she sailed from Gottenburgh on her 
homeward voyage, having goods on board 'both for Leith and 
Oockenzie ; in the geographical order, Cockenzie lies nearer Gotten- 
burgh than Leith, and lies about a mile and a half out of the direct 
course between the two ports ; it is a much less convenient harbour 
than Leith, and there did not appear to be any settled course of 
trade regulating the order of sailing to the two places, on a voyage 
such as that insured ; without going first to Leith, the ship put into 
Cockenzie, and, in coming out, was stranded and lost : — it was held 
that, as the termini of the intended voyage were in terms described 
in the policy, and as there was no regular and settled course known 
to all traders, different from that so described, the underwriter was 
discharged (Beatson v, Haworth, 6 T.R. 531). 

So, where a ship was insured '^ at and from London to Tinnidad,'' 
with liberty to call at all or any of the West India islands and set- 
tlements ; it was held, that the liberty of calling must be confined to 
places taken in the direct and customary course between the termini 
of the voyage insured, and, therefore, could not be held to protect 
the ship, after having once sailed southward as far as Demerara, on 
then sailing northward to Martinique and St Thomas's, unless satis- 
factory evidence was given that such was the customary course in 
these voyages as that insured (Gardner v, Senhouse, 3 Ts^unt. 16). 
And where a ship was insured from Uverpool to Palermo, Messina, 
and Naples, the true construction of the policy was held to be, that 
the insured might drop any of the places named, but that, if he 
went to more than one, he must take them in the order named in the 
policy (Marsden v. Reid, 8 East. 572). 

It is implied in this liberty to call at ports or places in the course 
of the voyage, that the so calling must be for some purpose or ob* 
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ject in connexion with the general scope or nltimate termination of 
that voyage, and not for any purpose or object altogether uncon- 
nected. And, therefore, where a ship was insured on a voyage ^^ at 
and from Para to New York,** during her staj there, and at and 
from thence to Para, with leave to call at all or any of the Wind- 
ward or Leeward islands on her passage to New York, with leave to 
discharge, &c., at any ports or places she might call at or proceed 
to, particularly at all or any of the Windward and Leeward islands, 
without being deemed any deviation ; after sailing from Para^ on 
her passage to New York, the ship put into St Thomas's and St 
Bartholomew's, two of the Leeward islands, not for any purpose con- 
nected with the voyage insured, but in order to obtain information 
for the shipowner, as to the state of the market in these islands : — 
it was held that, though these islands were within the scope of the 
adventure, yet putting into them for a purpose wholly unconnected 
with the voyage insured, and which had reference to a new adven- 
ture, to be subsequently undertaken in another ship, vitiated the 
policy (Hammond v. Reid, 4 B and A. 72). 

Deviation. — A deviation from the ordinay and usual coarse of the 
voyage, must be distinguished from a change of the voyage^he 
former being made, voluntarily or necessarily, in the course of the 
original voyage, while the commencement and termination of that 
voyage may remain the same ; but the latter being the substitution 
of a new and different voyage or route for the one originally speci- 
fied or agreed on, and the determination so to change the voyage, 
must, in the general case, have been resolved upon, previous to the 
sailing of the ship. 

A deviation voluntarily made without any justifying cause, not 
only discharges the underwriters from the time or point at which 
the deviation takes place, but it renders the master and owner 
liable for all the subsequent loss or damage the goods may sus- 
tain ; and, if there has been a time fixed by the charter-party, 
for the ship's being ready at an appointed place, to receive her 
cargo, but, in consequence of a voluntary deviation on the out- 
ward voyage, she is not at the port of loading by the agreed 
on time, the freighter has it In his option to put an end to the 
contract;, and, in any view, the owner is liable to him in da- 
mages. 

In reference to this liability of the owner to the freighter, the 
following cases may serve as- an illustration : — A ship was char- 
tered for a voyage from London to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thence to Bombay and back ; having arrived at the Cape and 
delivered goods there, (which could have been done in two days,) 
he remained there ten days, taking in cattle for the Maarltias, 
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on his own account, went round by the Manvitins on his way to 
Bombay, and arrived there six weeks later than he would have done, 
had he proceeded direct ; the freighter's agents refused to load a 
cargo ; and, in an action of damages, by the owners against the 
Ireighter for not loading a cargo, it was held, that a deviation so 
long and unreasonable, put an end to the contract of affreightment 
(Freeman v, Taylor, 8 Biug. 318). And in another case, a ship 
was chartered on 20th October, to go in ballast from Portsmouth to 
St MichaePs, and bring back a cargo of fruit direct to London, 
thirty-five running days being allowed for loading and unloading, to 
commence on 1st December then next ; and if the ship did not ar- 
rive at St MichaePs by 31st January thereafter, the charterer was 
to be at liberty to throw up the charter-party ; the usual length of 
the voyage is a ^fortnight or three weeks, and the loading and un-^ 
loading occupies about a week, so that, had the ship sailed direct 
for St Michael's shortly after the date of the charter-party, her cargo 
might have been expected in London early in January, — ships ordi- 
narily sailing about the end of October, and arriving in London 
about the end of December, so as to be early in the market ; but, 
instead of proceeding direct to St MichaePs, the ship made a voyage 
to Oporto, returned to Portsmouth, and then sailed for St MichaePs, 
which she reached before 31st January, and arrived, loaded with 
oranges, in London, on 1st February, by which time there was a 
glut in the market, and the price of oranges had fallen 10s. 6d. a 
box ; — in an action of damages by the charterer against the ship- 
owner, the latter was found liable (M^Andrew v, Adams, 1 Bing. 
N.C. 29). 

These were cases under charter-parties ; but, in every case of vo- 
luntary deviation, the general rule, as between the owner of the 
goods and the shipowner, is ** that no wrongdoer can be allowed to 
qualify or apportion his own wrong ; that if a loss actually happens 
while his wrongful act is in operation and force, and which is 
attributable to his wrongful act, he cannot set up as an answer, the 
bare possibility of a like loss, if his wrongful act had never been 
done" (Per Tindal, C. J., in Davis c. Gamett, 6 Bing. 716). 

The subject of deviation is often an importtot question under 
policies of insurance. Some of the cases already mentioned, under 
an express liberty to call at ports or places, are instances also 
of deviation; but then the question falls to be looked at, in 
cases where there is no such liberty ; and here, the general rule 
is, that there mtist be a precise^ ciear, and established usage^ to 
justify a ship in departing from the direct and usual course be- 
tween the port of departure and the port of destination (1 Am., 
854). 
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As, for instance, it is well known that all ships passing through 
the Soand have to stop at Elslnore, and pay the Sonnd dnes, — this 
stoppage being considered as forming a part of the usual course of 
the voyage of ships in the Baltic trade ; and, therefore, this is not 
held a deviation, though there be no liberty so to stop in the policy. 
(Cormick v. Gladstones, 11 East. 347). And where ships engaged 
in the Newfoundland trade, are insured in the usual terms, " at and 
from Newfoundland,** for the homeward voyage, — it is no defence to 
the underwriter, that a ship, after her arrival at Newfoundland, 
has made intermediate voyages, according to the common usage of 
that trade, from one American port to another, before beginning to 
load her cargo for the homeward voyage, thongh the underwriters 
had not been informed of this usage (Vallance v. Dewar, 1 Camp. 
503). 

Where a ship was insured at and from her port of loading in 
North America to Liverpool — the ship took in part of her loading at 
a place in one creek of a bay, and, to take in the rest, afterwards 
went to another place, eight miles off, in another creek of the 
same bay ; this was held to be a deviation, on the grounds, that 
the terms of the policy clearly shewed the underwriter did not in- 
tend to run the risk of the ship's loading at two places so distant, 
and that there was no evidence of these two places being considered 
by the mercantile world, as forming parts of the same port (Brown 
V. Tayleur, 4 Ad. and Ell. 241). 

Not only will a deviation from the prescribed and usual course of 
the voyage discharge the underwriters, but a departure from the 
usual mode of carrying it on, by which the risk is varied from the 
risk meant to be assured by the underwriters, will have the same 
effect, as is well illustrated by the following case : — ^A ship 
was insured ** at and from London to Jamaica," a voyage which, 
after arriving at a certain point, may be pursued by any one of three 
tracks ; one immediately to the south of St Domingo ; another fur- 
ther south ; and a third to the north of that island : of these three 
tracks, those to the southward were the most usual, especially in 
time of peace, and were the safest navigation, while the one to the 
northward was the shortest, but more difficult, though sometimes 
preferred, in time of war, by those who were acquainted with it; 
but the usual course is to leave it to the master on arriving at the 
dividing point of the three tracks, to exercise his own judgment at 
the time, in selecting the proper course, according to circumstances, 
to be taken. In the present instance, however, the master sailed, 
with directions to call at Cape Nicolai Mole, in St Domingo, and 
land some stores there, and afterwards proceed to Jamaica, and he, 
accordingly, did not exercise his own judgment in selecting the 
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northward track, which, in the course from London to Nicolai 
Mole and Jamaica, is the same np to a certain subdividing point. 
After having passed the dividing point of the three different tracks 
before mentioned, and while in the northward track to Jamaica, bnt 
before reaching the subdividing point, leading from this continuons 
conrse, into the port of Cape Nicolai Mole, the ship was captnred. 
It was held, that the underwriter was discharged from his liability, 
on the ground, that the master, by his instructions, had been limited 
to take only one of the three tracks ; whereas, by the common 
course of the voyage, as it must have been understood by the under- 
writer, he ought to have been left to his own discretion to decide 
which of the three he then thought best (Middlemas v, Blakes, 7 
T.R. 164). 

This case shews the necessity, where a ship is to sail on a voy- 
age, which may be performed in two or more different tracks, but 
where the master is instructed to take one particular tract for a cer- 
tain purpose, of communicating these instructions fairly and 
honestly to the underwriter, and also of entering in the policy the 
voyage as so intended. 

But an intention to deviate not carried into effect, and even in- 
structions given for that purpose to the master previous to depar- 
ture, will not discharge the underwriter, who remains liable for all 
losses incurred previous to this intention being actually carried into 
effect, and while the ship is in the direct course of the voyage 
insured. 

As where a ship was insured ** from Heligoland to Memel,^' but 
the ship sailed with orders to go into Gottenburgh, to ascertain 
whether it would be safer to proceed to Memel or to Anholt ; the 
ship was captured, while on the direct course both to Anholt and to 
Memel : — ^it was held, that as the ship was captured before reaching 
the dividing point, the underwriters were not discharged, as the 
purpose of going to Anholt was only an intention to deviate (Heselton 
V. AUutt, 1 M. and S. 46). And where goods were insured on a 
voyage from Liverpool to London, warranted "free of average 
under 3 per cent, ; '' before sailing from Liverpool, the master had 
taken in goods for Southampton, with the intention of putting in 
there, which he afterwards did; but, before the ship diverged from 
the course of her voyage to London, in order to go into Southamp- 
ton, the goods had sustained more than 3 per cent damage from 
bad weather, though, on the after part of the voyage, the weather 
was tolerably fair, and there was no heavy sea : — it was held, that 
the underwriters were liable on the policy (Hare v, Travis, 7 B. and 
C. 14). 

As the underwriter is discharged by an actual deviation la tbL<^ 
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coarse of the voyage, on the ground that it varies the risk, so, on the 
same ground, the underwriter will likewise be discharged^ by an mi- 
reasonable or unexcused delay in commencing or prosecnting the 
voyage. The question, whether the ship stay an nnreasonable 
time, is a question of fact ; and the question, whether the purpose 
which caused the delay, be within the scope of the adventure or not, 
is a question of law. 

Thus, where a yacht was insured ^' at and from Bristol to Lon- 
don,*' and, without any reasonable excuse, did not sail from Bristol 
tiUfiv€ months after the policy was effected : — it was held, that this 
delay unaccounted for, amounted to a deviation which discharged 
the underwriter (Palmer v. Marshall, 8 Bing. 317). And in an- 
other case, an insurance was effected on goods, at and from Liver- 
pool to any port or ports, place or places of trading on the coast of 
Africa, and African islands, during her stay and trade on the said 
coasts and islands^ and from thence to her port or ports of discharge 
in the United Kingdom, with leave to call, &c., and with an agree- 
ment, that she might be employed as a tender to any ship or vessel 
in the same employ ; the ship arrived at Benin in Africa, and 
stayed there thirteen months^ and daring that time she was em- 
ployed in carrying goods from a vessel in the same employ, to 
Oamaarons, and putting them on board another vessel, also in the 
same employ ; but on her return with a homeward cargo, she was 
lost : — it was held, that it was a proper question for the jury, whe- 
ther her stay at Benin was reasonable or not, and the jury having 
found that the delay was unreasonable, it was held that this was 
warranted by the evidence (Hamilton t?. Shedden, 3 M. and W. 49). 

And as the question, whether the purpose which caused the delay 
is within the scope of the adventure or not, in one case, a ship was 
insureid on a trading voyage, to all or any ports in the North or 
South Pacific Ocean, and the master delayed 109 days at one of the 
ports in those seas, in the hope of getting permission to land her 
outward cargo, and, during that time, he was negotiating with the 
government for that purpose : — it was held that this delay was not 
unreasonable (Bain v. Case, 3 C. and P. 496). And where a seek- 
ing ship was insured, *' at and from London to Bombay, and thence 
to China, and back to the United Kingdom," and she stayed at 
Bombay for more than six months after she was ready to take in cargo 
there, for the purpose of procuring a remunerating freight : — it was 
held that this delay did not amount to a deviation, as it was justi- 
fied by a purpose strictly connected with the main object of the 
adventure (Phillips v. Irving, 8 Scott's Rep. 8). 

It has already been seen, that a voluntary or unexcused departure 
or deviation from the course of the voyage, has the effect of dis- 
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charging the underwriter, from the time of deviation ; and the same 
effect follows, though the deviation may have proceeded from the 
ignorance, however gross, of the master : as, where a ship was in- 
sured '* from London to Jamaica," with directions to proceed direct 
to the latter place ; but she was driven out of her coarse, by strong 
currents and other circumstances, to a point between the Grand 
Canary and Teneriffe, from which point the direct course to Jamaica 
is south-west; but, instead of taking this course, the master, through 
ignorance, bore up for Santa Cruz, which lies thirty miles to the 
north-west ; — this was held to be a deviation (Phyn v. Ro. Ex. Ass. 
Co. 7 T. R. 606). Where, however, the deviation is compelled by a 
force which physically the master could not, or which morally he ought 
not to resist, or where the deviation is excused by a justifying cause, 
the deviation will not have the effect of discharging the underwriter. 

As illustrative of the physical or moral force which necessitates a 
deviation, take the following decided cases. In one case, a ship was 
insured from Lisbon to Madeira, from thence to Safii, on the coast 
of Africa, and back from Saffi to Lisbon. When Arrived off Madeira, 
all the crew, except two, quitted the ship, — ^being alarmed at the 
reports of the attacks made by Moorish cruisers off Saffi, — and re- 
fused to return to her, unless the master promised to sail immedi- 
ately back to London, which he was then necessitated to do, without 
having abandoned the original voyage: — it was held, that the 
master's returning to Liverpool, in pursuance of this promise, was 
no deviation (DriscoU v. Bovill, 1 B. and P. 313). And, in another 
case, goods were insured on board a ship, *^ at and from Liverpool 
to Amsterdam,'' against sea-risk and fire only. In the course of 
the voyage, the ship, being a neutral, was boarded by a British 
cruiser, and carried into Falmouth, where she was detained six 
weeks, and then released and permitted to proceed on her voyage, — 
in the course of which, from Falmouth, the goods sustained damage 
from tempestuous weather. The underwriters pled, that this was a 
deviation, not proceeding from a cause against which they had in- 
sured, nor justified by a necessity for which they were answerable ; 
but it was held that this was no deviation, having been caused by 
force, which was an overruling necessity (Scott v, Thompson, 1 B. 
and P. (N. JR.) 181). 

But where the master of a merchant-ship, while loading at a port 
in Iceland, was ordered by the captain of a Eling's ship to go out to 
sea, and examine a strange sail in the offing having enemy's colours ; 
and, without any remonstrance on his part, and without any force 
or compulsion, he unmoored and put to sea: — it was held that, 
as there was no duress or compulsion, this was a deviation not jus- 
tified (Phelps V. Auldjo, 2 Camp. 350). 
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The causes which, at the present day, will justify a deviation or 
departure from the direct and nsual course of the voyage, are — 1. 
Stress of weather. 2. Want of necessary repair. 3. Illness of the 
master or mariners. 4. Mutiny of the crew. 5. Succooring ships 
in distress. 

1. Demotion from Stress of Weather, — ^The general is, that what 
is occasioned by the act of God, is to be attributed to no man as a 
fault; and, therefore, if a ship is driven out of her course by a 
storm or stress of weather, this is no deviation, having been com- 
.pelled by unavoidable and overruling force. And if the master puts 
into a port out of his course, or delays sailing, to take refuge from a 
storm, or to wait for a wind, this is not a deviation, if, in so doing, 
the master has done what a prudent man, in the exercise of a sound 
judgment, would have done, under the circumstances, for the benefit 
of all concerned. When a ship is thus driven out of her course, or 
into a port of refuge, she need not return to the point from whence 
she was driven, but can make the best of her way to faer port of 
destination (1 Mar. 200 ; 1 Am. 402). 

2. Demotion for Want of Necessary Repairs, — If a ship sails in 
a seaworthy state, but becomes so disabled, in the course of her 
voyage, as to be unable to continue that course without repair, it is 
no deviation to go into the nearest port out of the course of her 
voyage, where these repairs can be had, and to stay there till these 
repairs are completed ; provided that the repairs so done, are only 
such as are absolutely necessary to enable her to continue her voy- 
age, and that there is no longer delay than is requisite for getting 
these repairs done. The same principle applies, where the ship is 
found to have too little ballast, and she puts into a port, out of her 
course, to obtain an additional quantity ; or where she has originally 
sailed overloaded, and, shortly after, puts into a port, out of her 
course, to unload part (1 Mar. 201 ; 1 Am. 400). 

3. Deviation from Illness of Master and Mariners, — When a ship 
sails on her voyage originally sufficiently manned, and in all respects 
fully equipped for the voyage, having a full supply of medicines and 
medical- stores, &c., as prescribed by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
and also, in the case of a foreign-going ship, a medical practitioner, 
as required by § 230 ; but, in consequence of some epidemic or pes- 
tilential disease, during the course of the voyage, the officers or crew 
become so reduced by death, or enfeebled by illness, as to be unable 
to navigate the ship, it seems to be agreed, that the putting into a 
port, out of the direct course of the voyage, for the purpose of pro- 

. curing others to supply the places of those who may have died, or 
become incapacitated, is not held to be a deviation (Woolff v, Clag- 
gett, 3 Esp. 256). If, however, the ship has sailed without being 
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provided with the proper supply of medicines and medical-stores, 
and with a medical practitioner, as required by law, — ^the going into 
a port, out of the course of the voyage, to procure these, will be a 
deviation ; and the same principle applies to the provisions and 
stores, unless where, by unavoidable delays in the course of the 
voyage, these, originally sufficient, have become exhausted. 

4. Mutiny of the Crew. — A case has been already referred to 
(Driscoll t7. Bovill, ut sup,\ where all the crew left the ship, and 
would not return to her, and proceed on the voyage, unless the 
master promised immediately to return to the home port ; and he 
having done so, in pursuance of his promise, this was held to be no 
deviation. And the general rule is, that where the master is com- 
pelled, by the mutinous conduct of his crew, to deviate from the 
course of the voyage, this will not be such a deviation as will dis- 
charge the underwriters (1 Mar. 206 ; 2 Am. 829). 

5. Succouring Ships in Distress. — The dictates of humanity, and 
the true interests of commerce, concur in holding this to be a duty 
imposed upon every one who has the means of performing it ; and, 
therefore, a deviation made expressly with this object does not dis- 
charge the underwriter (1 Mar. 204 ; 2 Park 627). 

It has been already seen, that an unreasonable and unexcused 
delay operates the same as an actual deviation in discharging the 
underwriters ; but this delay admits of a reasonable excuse. As 
where a ship was Insured, on 15th May, while lying at PiUau, for 
her homeward voyage, from '^ Pillau to London ;^' and it became 
necessary, while lying there, that she should be thoroughly repaired 
before she sailed on her homeward voyage. These repairs were not 
completed till the end of June, and she began to take in her cargo 
on 1st July ; but, in consequence of the water being unusually low, 
she could not get over the bar, and did not sail till November : — ^it 
was held that this was not a voluntary delay amounting to a devia^ 
tion (Smith v. Surridge, 4 Esp. 25). 

Change of Voyage. — It has been seen that a deviation is a 
departure from the actual course of the voyage, yet with the ultimate 
intention of proceeding to the original port of destination ; but a 
change of voyage takes place where the original destination of 
the ship is abandoned, and where the ship does not intend to go, 
nor goes, with her cargo, to the destined port ; and, consequently, 
the underwriter runs no risk ; and if this purpose of change is fixed 
before the ship sails, or, if this purpose has been formed after the 
ship sailed, the underwiiter is discharged from all liability subse- 
quent to the time of forming this resolution. In such cases^ the 
question is : — What is the intention of parties, as shewn in their 
<sonduct and actings ? If the ship^s papers and documents are madJB 
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out, and, particularly, if she is cleared at the castom-house, for t 
place different from that inserted in the policy, then the intention is 
plain, and the underwriter is discharged from all liability, even 
though a loss happen before the dividing point of the two Yoya^ 
(2 Park 666). 

Thus, a ship was insured *' at and from Maryland to Cadiz," but 
she was cleared from Maryland to Falmouth^ and bond was given 
that the enumerated goods should be landed in Britain, and all the 
other goods in the British dominions ; the bills of lading were, ^* to 
Falmouth and a market ; " and there was no evidence that she was 
destined to Cadiz at all ; the ship was captured in Chesapeake Bay, 
at a place in the course from Maryland both to Cadiz and Falmouth, 
before the dividing point : — it was held, that the voyage intended 
was not the voyage insured, and that therefore the underwriters 
were discharged (Woodridge v. Boydell, Doug. 16). So also, where 
a ship being expected to arrive in Cadiz, with a cargo of fish from 
Newfoundland, the owners at Glasgow wrote their agents at Cadiz, 
after discharging the cargo of fish, to ballast the ship with salt, 
and, if possible, procure her freighted for the Clyde ; when the ship 
arrived, the French, then investing Cadiz, had got possession of the 
salt works round the city, and no salt could be procured ; this the 
agents communicated to the owners, and stated that, under the cir- 
cumstances, and with the advice and sanction of the master, they 
had resolved on sending the ship to Liverpool for salt, from whence 
she could proceed to Newfoundland ; — on receipt of this letter, the 
owners insured the ship, " at and from Cadiz ^ to her port or ports 
of discharge in St George^s Channel, including Clyde ; '' much time 
having been spent in discharging her cargo of fish at Cadiz, the 
agents, thinking that the ship, if sent first to Liverpool for salt, would 
arrive too late at Newfoundland, changed their plans, and resolved, 
after consulting the master, to load what salt could be procured at 
Cadiz, and despatch her thence direct to Newfoundland; and they 
accordingly wrote the owners, that, with assent of the master, they 
proposed thus to alter the destination of the ship; but, about a week 
after the date of this letter, the ship — still in the bay of Cadiz, and 
her cargo of fish not entirely discharged, nor any steps taken 
towards commencing her direct voyage from Cadiz to Newfoundland 
— was taken by the French, and burnt where she lay : — it was held 
in the House of Lords, that a fixed determination had been formed 
to abandon the voyage insured, before the loss took placo, and that, 
therefore, ihe underwriter was not responsible (Tasker v, Cunning- 
ham, 1 Bligh's P. C. 87). 

A similar decision was given in the following case, where the 
insurance was at and from a certain date. The terms of the insor- 
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ance were, " at and from the 20th October, from any ports in New- 
foundland to Falmonth, or her port or ports of discharge in Eng- 
land ; ^' on the 1 st October the ship sailed from her port in 
Newfoundland to fish on the banks, and she continued fishing there 
till the 7th, on which day she sailed /rom the banks to England; on 
the 20th October, the day on which the risk under the policy com- 
menced, she was sailing on a course — common both to a voyage 
from the banks to England, and to a voyage from Newfoundland to 
England, and continued in this course up to 30th November, when 
she was lost : — it was held that, as the voyage insured was from 
Newfoundland to England direct, and that the voyage on which the 
ship sailed was from Newfoundland to the banks, and ttien to Eng- 
land, — the ship had never sailed on the voyage insured, and, there- 
fore, the policy had never attached (Way v. Modigliani, 2 T. R. 30). 

Collision. — The rules prescribed by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
for the exhibition of lights and the use of fog-signals, and the rules 
for meeting and passing, have been already detailed {ante, Chap. I., 
p. 158) ; but here the subject of collision is introduced, in so far as 
it affects the rights and liabilities of owners and masters, and the 
liability of underwriters. It may be proper, however, before doing 
so, to recapitulate the rules now referred to, as to meeting and 
passing. 

By § 296, it is enacted, that whenever a ship, whether a steam 
or sailing-ship, proceeding in one direction, meets another ship, 
whether a steam or sailing-ship, proceeding in another direction, — 
so that if both ships were to continue their respective courses, they 
would pass so near as to involve any risk of a collision, — the hdms 
of both ships must be put to port (put to the larboard or left side of 
each, looking forward), so as to pass on the port (left) side of each 
other. This rule must be obeyed by all steam-ships, and by all 
sailing-ships, whether on the port or starboard (right side, looking 
forward) tack, and whether close-hauled (with her yards braced up 
as much as possible to windward) or not, unless the circumstances 
of the case are such as to render a departure from this rule neces- 
sary, in order to avoid immediate danger, — due regard being had to 
the dangers of navigation, and, as regards sailing-ships on the star- 
board tack close-hauled, to the keeping of such ships under com- 
mand. And every steam- ship, when navigating any narrow chan- 
nel, must, whenever it is p^cticable, keep to that side of the fairway 
or mid-channel which lies on the starboard side of that steam-ship 
(§ 297). 

In so far as a collision may affect the rights and liabilities of the 
owner and master. Lord Stowell has stated the four possibilities under 
which the collision may happen. " In the first place. It may hai^- 

T 
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pen without blame being imputable to either party, as where the 
loss is occasioned bj a storm or any other vis major (tempest, &c.) ; 
in that case, the misfortune must be borne by the party on whom it 
happens to light, — the other party not being responsible to him in 
any degree. 2dly, A misfortune of this kind may arise, where both 
parties are to blame, where there has been a want of due diligence 
or skiU on both sides ; in such case, the rule of law is, that the loss 
must be apportioned between them, as having been occasioned bj 
the fault of both of them. Sdly, It may happen by the fault of the 
suffering party only ; and then the rule is, that the sufferer must 
bear his own burden. And, lastly, It may have been the fault of 
the ship which ran the other down ; and, in this case, the innocent 
party would be entitled to an entire compensation from the other" 
{The Woodrop, Sims, 2 Dod. Adm. Rep. 85). 

Where the collision arises from a cause falling under the first of 
the above divisions, in a question between the owners and freighters, 
the former are exempt from liability, under the exception of ^^ perils 
of the sea," in the charter-party or bill of lading (Bailer v. Fisher, 
1 Esp. 67). Where both parties are to blame, and where there has 
been a want of due diligence or skill on both sides, bat damage has 
been sustained only by one, this damage is borne equally by both 
parties (Hay v. Le Neve, 2 Shaw's Ap. C. 395). And where a close- 
hauled vessel on the larboard tack, and a vessel with the wind free 
on the starboard tack, meet each other, and neither give wayio 
time, both are held to be equally in fault ; so that, where there isi 
probability of a collision, the ship on the larboard tack and dose- 
hanled, is not justified in persevering to keep her luff (keeping close 
to the wind), although the other ship is on the starboard tack with 
the wind free ; but, where practicable, she is bound to take the ne- 
cessary precautions for avoiding the collision, although the other 
ship is acting wrongfully in not bearing away {The Commerce, 3 
Rob. Ad. C. 287). Where the collision happens by the faolt of the 
suffering party only, then the loss must rest where it lights; as 
where a steamer was coming up a nver on the south side, about 
one-third of the whole breadth distant from the shore, — ^the night 
being dark, the tide ebbing, and the wind blowing strong from the 
west ; — a schooner was observed coming down the river, just open 
over the steamer s larboard bow, and, as soon as the schooner was 
observed, the helm of the steamer was ppt to starboard, in the belief 
that the former would keep down the mid-channel, so as to go down 
with the strength of the tide ; but it was held that the steamer was 
to blame, and that the schooner had conducted herself properly 
{The Friends, 7 Jur. 307). And in the last possibility, where the 
fault is wholly on one side, — as where the one ship was hard up la 
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the wind and laden, bat the other had the wind free and was light, 
and the latter not having given way, the accident occurred : — it was 
held, that she ought to have given way, and was wrong in not doing 
so, (Yemall v. Garner, 1 G. and M.) Bat it is not sufficient to 
entitle the suffering party to* claim consequential damages, by reason 
of the detention of his ship while under repair, to aver that his 
ship might have earned a certain amount of probable freight ; but 
he must prove that he has thereby sustained a direct and positive 
loss (The Clarence, 3 Rob. Adm. Rep. 283). 

By § 388 of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted, that no 
owner or master of a ship shall be answerable to any person what- 
ever, for any loss or damage occasioned by the fault or incapacity of 
any qualified pilot acting in charge of his ship, within any district 
where the employment of such pilot is compnlsoiy by law. The 
56th sect, of the previous Pilots' Act (& Geo. 17. c. 126, now re- 
pealed) was in terms nearly similar ; and, under that section, it was 
held, that an owner claiming exemption from liability for damages, 
by reason of having a licensed pilot on board, was boirnd to prove 
that the damage was occasioned by the fault of the pilot, — that sec-^ 
tion only relieving the owners from liability for damages done by 
their ship, where the damage was occasioned by the faitlt, negli- 
gence, or misconduct of the pilot alone. And, therefore, where a 
ship, having a licensed pilot on board, whilst anchored in the £k)wns 
— the weather being bad — was run into by another vessel, and made 
to start from her anchorage, and was driven into another vessel : — it 
was held, in the Court of Admiralty, that she was to blame, and 
liable in damages ; because — 1st, the ship, notwithstanding the bad 
weather, and a large number of vessels lying wind-bound in the 
Downs, had neglected to send down her top- gallant and main-royal- 
yards, and also her short fore and mizen top-gallant-masts ; and, 
2dly, that she did not set her stay-sail and jib, and so drag her 
anchor off shore ; and this decree of the Admiralty Court was 
affirmed, on the ground, that the neglect to set the stay-sail and jib, 
after she was driven from her anchorage, was the fault of the pilot 
alone; but that the neglect in not sending down the top-gallant- 
masts, &c, was the joint fault of the pilot and the master, and that, 
therefore, the owners were not exempted by the 55th sect, of the 
Pilots' Act (The CrisHana^ 7 Moore's Rep. P. C. 160). x\nd, in 
* another case, a ship, with a duly licensed pilot on board, was con- 
demned in a case of collision, — the fault being equally Imputable 
to the pilot and the crew on board fj^fte Lochlibo, 3 Rob. Adm. 
Rep. 310). 

By the Merchant Shipping Act it is enacted, that if it appears, in 
any case of collision, that that collision was occasioned by the nou- 
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observance of any rale^r the exhibition of lights, or the use of fog- 
signals^ issued in pursnance of § 295, — (Jee Admiralty Eegulatiotu 
and Diagrams, Appendix, Note K), — or of the foregoing rale as to 
the passing of steam or sailing-ships,— or the rule as to a steam- 
ship keeping that side of a narrow channel which lies on the star- 
board side, — the owner of the ship by which the rule has been in- 
fringed is not entitled to recover any compensation whatever for 
any damage sustained by his ship in t/iat collision^ nnless it is shewn 
that the circnmstances of the case made a departure from the rale 
necessary (§ 298). 

In reference to that part of the foregoing enactment as to the non- 
observance of the rule for the exhibition of lights, it has been held, 
that sailing-vessels are bound to exhibit the light required by the 
admiralty rules ; and that if a sailing-vessel, negligently lying at 
anchor without a light, be run down by another vessel, throngh tbe 
sheer negligence of the latter in not keeping a proper look-out, the 
owner of the vessel at anchor may recover, notwithstanding his ovni 
neglect (The Panther ^ 1 Eccl. and Adm. Rep. 31). And where the 
green light of a steam- vessel had gone out previous to a collision, 
the defence of the owner of the other steam-vessel was sustained, 
that the master of his vessel, on the supposition that the approach- 
ing vessel was a sailing-vessel, had acted in conformity with the 
general rules of navigation, by porting his helm (2%e Rob Roy, S 
Rob. Adm. Rep. 190). 

The Merchant Shipping Act also enacts, that if, in anj case, any 
damage to person or property arises from non-observance of any of 
the rules in § 265, 296, and 297, this damage is deemed to have 
been occasioned by the wilful default of the person in charge of Hu 
deck of that ship at the time, unless it is shewn that the circumstances 
of the case made a departure from the rule necessary (§ 299), 

Generally speaking, damage sustained by collision is a loss by 
** perils of the sea," for which the underwriters are liable, unless 
that damage is imputable to the fault of the master or mariners of 
the suffering ship, — in which case the better opinion seems to be, 
that the underwriters are not liable (Smith v, Scott, 4 Taunt. 125). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WBECKS, CASUALTIES, SALYAQE, AND FOWEBS OF MASTEB. 

Stranding— Volimtaiy Stranding, or Running on Shorfr— Throwing Goods overboard^ 
Powers of Master : 1. In disposing of wreck— 2. Bonds of Bottomry— 3. Sale of part 
of Cargo — i. Hjrpothecation of Ship, Cargo, and Freight— 6. Transhipment, — ^Wreck 
on Coasts of United Kingdom — Duties of Receivers— Unclaimed Wreck in United 
Kingdom— Offences hn respect of Wreck — Salvage (General)— Salvage hy her Mi^esty's 
Ships— Salvage in United Kingdom. 

Stranding. — This term, in its proper acceptation, comes under 
the usaal exception in charter-parties, and bills of lading, of '^ all 
and every dangers of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of whatsoever 
nature or kind;" and in policies of insurance, it falls under the 
general words, *^ of all other perils, losses, or misfortunes,'* against 
the risk of which the insurance is made. In the memorandum com- 
monly attached to policies on goods warranting the enumerated 
articles free from average under certain rates, the words are added, 
*^ unless general, or the ship be stranded ; '' and it has been decided, 
that these words should be read as if they stood, '* warranted free 
from average unless general, or unless the ship be stranded ; '* the 
meaning of which is, that, if the ship is stranded, the underwriters 
are responsible for any loss, however trifling, the enumerated articles 
may sustain by sea- damage, the same as if no wan*anty to be free 
of average had been inserted (Burnett v. Kensington, 7 T.R. 210). 

In policies of insurance upon a ship, the memorandum in which 
these words are, is not found, because, if a ship is driven on shore, 
or on a rock, &c., the damage falls under the general term, '^ perils 
of the sea ;'* but in the policies of insurance on goods, the meaning 
of the words, ^' or the ship be stranded," is, that by the ship's being 
stranded, the insured is let in to claim for his whole partial loss. It 
is admitted, that the term, ^* stranding," is not very happily chosen ; 
but the meaning of the term has now been pretty accurately defined 
by judicial determinations. The question, what is, or what is not a 
stranding ? has thus been answered : — ^' In instances where the 
event happens in the ordinary course of navigation, as, for instance, 
from the regular flux and reflux of the tide, without any external 
force or violence, it is not a stranding ; but where it arises from an 
accident, and out of the ordinary course of navigation, it is. The 
difficulty consists in the application of the rale" (Per Taunton, J. in 
Wells V. Hapwood, 3 B. and Ad. 34). '^ The general principle and 
role of law is, that where a vessel takes the ground in the ordinary 
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and usual course of the navigation and management in a tide har- 
bour, or river, upon the ebbing of the tide, or from a natural defi- 
ciency of water, so that she may float again upon the flow of the 
tide, or the increase of the water, such an event shall not be consi- 
dered a stranding, within the sense of the memorandum ; but, where 
the ground is taken under any extraordinary circamstance of time 
or place, by reason of some unusual or accidental occarrence, sncii 
an event shall be considered a stranding within the meaning of the 
memorandum. According to the construction that has been long 
put on the memorandum, the words, '^ unless general, or the ship be 
stranded, are to be considered as an exception out of an exception^ 
as to the amount of an average or partial loss, provided for by the 
memorandum, and, consequently, to leave the matter at large accord- 
ing to the meaning of the policy; and as every average loss 
becomes a charge upon the underwriters, where a stranding takes 
place, whether the loss has been occasioned by that stranding or do, 
the true and legal meaning of the word, * stranding,' is a matter of 
great importance in policies on goods'* (Per Lord Tenterden, in 
Wells t?. Hopwood, ut sup,). 

The application of this rule, and of these principles, will appear 
more distinctly, from a few examples applicable to each branch. 

1. ** Where the ground is taken under any extraordinary circum- 
stance of time or place, by reason of some unusual or accidental 
occurrence, such an event is a stranding within the meaning of the 
memorandums''^ (ut sup,) ; or, as it has been put by another high 
authority, *^ where the taking of the ground does not happen solely 
from those natural causes, which are necessarily incident to the ordi- 
nary course of the navigation in which the ship is engaged, either 
wholly or in part, that is a stranding^^ (Per Tindall, C.J. in Kings- 
ford V. Marshall, 8 Bing. 468). 

Thus, where the ship insured having arrived opposite the dock in 
Liverpool, the pilot, in the absence of the master, and contrary to 
his caution against letting her take the ground, laid her aground on 
a bank in the Mersey ; when she floated, he took her to the pier of 
the basin, and made her fast there, with the intention that she 
should take the ground when the tide fell ; soon afterwards, she took 
the ground astern, and the water leaving her, she fell over on the 
side farthest from the pier, with such violence, that she bilged and 
broke many of her timbers ; when the tide rose again, she righted, 
but with ten feet feet water in the hold, by which the cargo was 
wetted and damaged : — it was held, that this was clearly a strand- 
ing, — the ship having been taken out of the usual course, and im- 
properly moored in the place where the accident afterwards hap- 
pened (Carruthers r. Sydebotham, 4 M. and S. 77). 
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In another case, the ship, in the course of the voyage, was forced, 
by tempestuous weather, to take refuge in a harbour, and, in enter- 
ing it, struck upon an anchor, and on*being brought to her moor- 
ings, was found leaky, and in danger of sinking, and, on that acconnt, 
was hauled with warps higher up the harbour, where she took the 
ground, and remained fast there, for half an hour : — it was held, 
that this was a stranding within the meaning of the policy (Barrow v. 
Bell, 4 B. and C. 736). 

In another case, a ship was compelled, in the course of her voy- 
age, to go into a tide harbour, where she was moored alongside a 
quay, where ships of her burden usually were moored, and in as safe 
a situation as could be found ; it was necessary, in addition to the 
usual moorings, to lash her, by a tackle fastened to her masts, to posts 
upon the pier, to prevent her falling over ; on the tide leaving her, 
the rope being of insufficient strength, the tackle broke when the tide 
was out, and the ship fell upon her side, by which she was stove in 
and greatly injured : — ^in an action on a policy on goods, it was 
held, that this was a stranding (Bishop v, Pentland, 7 B and C. 
219). 

And where a ship, bound from Nantes to Dublin, was obliged, 
from stress of weather, to run into the bay of Palais ; the gale in- 
creased, and the master let go the two bower anchors and chains ; in 
consequence of the large anchor dragging, and for the preservation 
of the ship, cargo, and crew, and particularly to prevent the ship 
going on shore, the master slipped the two chains overboard, got. the 
ship under sail, and succeeded in entering the tidal harbour of San- 
zon, where, by reason of its being low water, the ship took the 
ground ; she continued there a month, and floated only eight days in 
that month, and then, at the top of spring tides : — it was held, 
that the ship was stranded in the harbour of Sanzon, within the 
meaning of the usual memorandum in the policy of insurance (Con- 
com V. Gumey; 20 L. T. 221). 

2. ** Where a vessel takes the ground, in the ordinary and usual 
course of navigation and management in a tide river or harbour, 
upon the ebbing of the tide, or from natural deficiency of water, so 
that she may float again upon the flow of the tide, or the increase 
of the water, such an event is not to be considered a stranding with- 
in the memorandum'^ (Per Lord Tenterden, in Wells, ut sup.); or, 
" by the term, stranding, neither of the contracting parties could in- 
tend a taking of the ground by the ship in the ordinary course of 
navigation used in the voyage, upon which she was engaged ; other- 
wise, at every ebb of the tide, there would be a stranding ; and the 
memoi*andum, intended for the security of the underwriters against 
partial losses upon perishable commodities, would be altogether nu- 
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gatorj, as the smallest inJDrj to the cargo^ occasioned at an early 
p|rt of the voyage, would always be a loss within the policy, }sj 
reason of the ship^s dischargmg her cargo in a tide river or harbour" 
(Per Tlndal, G. J. in KiDgsford, ut sup,). 

Thus, a ship, in coming oat of port, with a pilot on board, stmck 
upon a rock abont the length of a cable and a half from the shore, 
in consequence of which she fell on her beam-ends, and remamed 
about a minute and a half : — this was held merely a '^ touch and go" 
with the ship, and no stranding. (M^Dougle v, Ko. Ex. Ass. Ga, 
4 M. and S. 503). In another case, a ship going np the river 
to Cork, under the charge of a pilot, twice took ground from the 
shallowness of the water, and remained aground, — on the first 
occasion, eight, and on the second, ten hours ; each time, she 
was floated off by the tide, and afterwards, at high water, was 
moored at a quay in Cork harbour ; on the tide ebbing, she fell over 
on her side, and lay on her broadside for two whole tides, by which 
the ship and cargo were much damaged ; (taking the ground in the 
manner now mentioned, is no more than usual with all ships of the 
same class in Cork river) : — it was held, that this was not a strand- 
ing within the memorandum, as the ship was proceeding in the ordi- 
nary way, and took ground on the ebbing of the tide, without any 
extraneous accident (Heame v, Edmunds, 1 B. and B. 888). 

And where a vessel entered a tide harbour, and was moored in 
the very place indicated by the harbour-master ; and, on the tide 
ebbing, she took the ground in the precise spot where it was intended 
she should, but, in doing so, she struck on some hard substance, 
which made two holes in her bottom, and the cargo was damaged : 
— this was held Hot to be a stranding, — the ship having taken the 
ground merely through the ebbing of the tide, and in the very place 
where it was intended she should (Kingsford o. Marshall, 8 Bing. 
468). 

The same rale, as to stranding, applies to similar accidents on in« 
land navigation ; as, where a ship was in the Wisbeach river (an arti- 
ficial navigation), and it became necessary to draw off the water for 
the purpose of repairing the navigation, and, therefore, the ship was 
placed in the most secure situation that could be found ; but, on the 
waters sinking, the ship accidentally settled down on some piles, not 
previously known to be there : — this was held to be a stranding, — 
the drawing off the water not being an occurrence in the ordinary 
course of the voyage, and the accident not having happened in the 
ordinary course of that voyage (Rayner ». Godmond, 5 B. and A. 226). 

In a question ot stranding, or no stranding, the amount of da- 
mage sustained by the ship does not enter ; as, where a ship was 
proceeding down a tide river, when the wind suddenly took her 
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a-head, and she went ashore^ stem foremosty on the mud bank of the 
rit^er; there she remained fast for about two hoors^ till the tide 
^flowed, when she got off, and proceeded on her voyage; it was not 
found that she had sustained any injury : — but it was held, that this 
was a stranding, because, if she is forced ashore, or driven on a bank, 
and remains for any time on the ground, this is a stranding, without 
reference to the degree of damage she may thereby sustain (Bar- 
man t?. Vaux, 3 Camp. 430). 

Voluntary Stranding, or Ruioiing Ashore. — The stranding 
which has been considered, is that which takes place by violence or 
accident ; but the stranding now to be considered, is that which is 
done by man for a purpose. When a ship is so placed by a storm, 
or other such like cause, that the safety of her and the cargo are in 
imminent danger, and, for the general safety of the whoUy she is in- 
tentionally run ashore, this is a voluntary stranding. But it must 
be made distinctly to appear, that this,, and this alone, was the sole 
object in view, in so running the ship ashore ; and, therefore, this 
running ashore must be shewn to have been done, after as mature 
deliberation and resolution on the part of the master and crew as the 
exigencies of the situation will admit. If, at the time, the situation 
of the ship is so desperate, that, in order to escape from the fury of 
the storm, and to do the bestj^r the safety ofcUl, — the will of man 
is exerted, in thus resolving to run the ship on shore ; and if, in con- 
sequence of this determination, she is actually run on shore in what 
appears to be the least dangerous place, though, in doing so, the 
violence of the wind or waves may have co-operated in no small 
degree, the exercise of this will, even under the presence of the then 
impending circumstances, distinguishes a voluntary stranding from 
a stranding forced by the violence of the wind and waves, in which 
man is merely passive. 

But when a stranding takes place under such unavoidable circum- 
stances, it is the special duty of the master to preserve a faithful 
record of the desperate situation in which the ship was placed, of 
the threatening danger, the peculiar circumstances in which the 
stranding was resolved upon, the manner in which it was effected, 
and the condition of the ship and cargo after the stranding had been 
accomplished. These should be communicated without delay to the 
owners and the underwriters, or the owners, at least, should com- 
municate these to the underwriters; and, at the first opportunity, 
the master should embody these statements in a formal protest 
before a notar}', and the extended instrument of this protest, he 
carries along with him among the ship's papers. 

If the ship is got off in such a state of safety as to be able to per- 
form her voyage, the loss arising from the voluntary straudl\iSL^^^'^^ 
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for the general safety of the whole, is made good by an average 
contribution. Bat if, in consequence of the stranding, the ship is 
lost, or becomes a wreck, but the cargo is saved, it has been a much- 
debated question, whether the cargo so saved shall contribute in 
general average to the loss of the ship ? This properly falls under 
the head of General Average CoNTRmnnoNS, of which afterwards. 

If, In consequence of the stranding, the cargo becomes so damaged, 
or is in such a state, as to be incapable of being conveyed to its 
place of destination, the disposal of it where it is, will be considered 
under " The Powers of Master." 

Throwing Goods Overboard, — It is an old rule, that '* if goods 
are thrown overboard for the purpose of lightening the ship, the 
sacrifice, thus made for the sake of all, is to be made good by the 
contribution of all.'' It is not, however, with the contribution that 
the shipowner and shipmaster have immediately to do. It is with 
the actual overthrowing, the circumstances in which that over- 
throwing took place, the goods overthrown, and the result of that 
overthrowing. 

In the first place, then, the ship must be in a situation of great 
danger of being lost, from the violence of the wind, or from the 
quantity of water she has shipped, or from her being driven on a 
rock or shallow, when the only chance of preservation seems to be, 
to lighten the ship by casting out some of the cargo, which, by 
easing the ship, may be beneficial to all. It must not be because 
the ship has been at first overloaded, that it becomes necessary to 
throw out part of the lading; but it must be to lighten her, so as she 
may escape out of the difficulty and danger into ^hich she has been 
driven. The goods selected must be those which, after such deli- 
beration as the emergency will admit, seem most to encumber the 
ship and to obstruct those extraordinary exertions which, in the 
moment of danger, are required for the general safety ; and those 
goods must be selected and thrown overboard by the mind and agency 
of man. If the goods are forced out of the ship by the violence of 
the wind or by the storm, or are washed overboard, or otherwise 
destroyed without any view to the safety of the whole, there is no 
contribution for the loss of these goods ; but they must be so thrown 
over by the agency of man. And the goods must be thus thrown 
overboard, not in the progress of the ship in the usual course of the 
voyage, but when she is in a situation of extraordinary actual or 
impending danger, and for the express purpose of lightening the ship 
for the sake of all; so that, if the ship and the cargo remaining on 
board are lost in the same storm or founder in the same tempest, or 
if the ship goes to pieces on the rock or shallow upon which she has 
been driven, there is no contribution for the goods previously thrown 
overboard. 
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In effecting this throwing overboard, not only the valae of the 
goods actually thrown overboard, but damage done to other goods, 
or to the ship herself, by cutting holes in her sides or decks, or 
destroying her upperworks, in order to facilitate the overthrow, — the 
damage so sustained forms part of the loss to be borne by the aver- 
age contribution (2 Am. 890). 

But if the ship and the cargo remaining on board are lost in the 
same storm, or by the same peril, or though part of the cargo be 
afterwards saved, but the ship is lost, there is no contribution ; nor 
does the part of the cargo saved contribute to that part which was 
sacrificed, as the safety of the one did not arise from the sacrifice ot 
the other. 

In like manner, if, for the purpose of lightening the ship, part of 
the cargo is placed in boats or lighters, for the purpose of being 
conveyed to the shore, and, in the progress to the shore, this part 
is lost, but the ship and the cargo remaining on board are saved, 
then there is a contribution for the part so lost, as being the means, 
by lightening the ship, of the safety of the rest of the concern. But 
if that part which was placed in boats or lighters has been conveyed 
in safety to the shore, but the ship herself and the part of the cargo 
on board are afterwards lost in the same storm or by the same acci- 
dent, — in such case, that part of the cargo so conveyed to the shore 
does not contribute to the subsequent loss of the ship and the 
remainder, as the safety of the one was in nowise connected with or 
attributable to the after loss of the other. See infra^ ^* General 
AvEiuGE Contributions." 

Powers of Master. — 1. In Disposing of Wreck. — The general 
rule is, that ^^ so long as the subject-matter which the mas- 
ter is entrusted to navigate, continues as a ship^ and capable 
of navigation with such repairs as are to be had, he cannot sell it ; 
he can only sell the materials when it is broken up, or becomes a 
wreck;" and when ** no prospect remains of bringing the vessel 
home, to do the best for all concerned, and, therefore, to dispose of 
her for their benefit" (Per Richardson, J. in Reid v. Darby, 10 East. 
143 ; and Parke, B. in Hunter v, Parker, 7 M. and W. 822). This 
power of sale, therefore, can only be exercised by the master in cases 
of extreme necessity, as in the instance of a wreck which cannot be 
got off, and when the owner, were he present, and in the exercise of 
a sound direction, would himself sell. It is necessary to shew, not 
merely that the master has acted according to, the best of his judg^ 
ment, and that the sale has been conducted fairly and honestly, but 
further, that the want of repairs was produced by the perils of the 
sea, — that the vessel was in a place where no repairs could be had, 
or, though the repairs might have been had, it was im^o&^V^V^ v^ 
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procare money to pay for these repairs, — and that there was an nr- 
gent necessity for a sale, as the only course which, in the circnmstanoeef 
was the best for all concerned (Robertson v. Clarke, 1 Bing. 445). 

It is not enough that the ship may have been sorveyed by ship- 
masters or ship-carpenters, and, by them, held to be irrepairable, or 
repairable only at an expense exceeding her valae when repaired ; 
for such surveys and reports are of no binding force in this country, 
and when these have, at the time, been duly verified upon oath, 
they are only evidence of the actual state in which the vessel then 
was. But, in order to render this survey abd report of value, as 
evidence of the then actual state of the ship, it is necessary that it 
clearly distinguish betf^een the extent of the damage which has evi- 
dently resulted from the recent perils of the sea, and the damage 
which is fairly attributable to other and older causes. And it most 
distinctly appear, that the ship has ceased to retain her character of 
a ship — that she has become a mere wreck — ^^ a mere congeries of 
planks*^ — and that she was broken up and sold as a wreck. This 
will best appear from a few instances. 

Thus, a ship, in the course of her voyage, was driven by a current 
upon the Thistle Rock, twenty-eight miles from Gottenbargh, and 
the rock penetrated her bottom, and made very large holes, so that 
the crew was obliged to leave her for the preservation of their lives ; 
the master consulted at Gotteuburgh with several persons, among 
whom was an agent of Lloyd's, who were all of opinion that the 
ship was a complete wreck, and that the best course was for the 
master to sell her as she lay ; accordingly, on the 4th of October 
(six days after the casualty), she was sold for a small sum ; but, 
before the sale, on the 2d of October, the ship had floated from the 
Thistle Rock, and got aground between two rocks, on the island of 
Forno ; from this situation, the mate, with about twenty men, and 
an anchor and cable, had, on the day before the sale, tried to get her 
off for six hours, but without success ; the purchaser got her off in 
five days, and in four days more, brought her to Gottenburgh for a 
small expense; he afterwards completely repaired her for about 
£760, and after this repair, she was worth £1200 : — the jury found 
for the underwriters, upon the principle in law, that if the master, 
by means within his reach, could have made a fair experiment to 
save the ship, with a fair hope of restoring her to the character 
of a ship, he was bound to employ these means, and he could not, 
by selling, turn it into a total loss (Gardner v, Salvador, 1 M. and 
R. 116). 

And where a ship belonging to an owner at Liverpool, having 
been taken by alleged pirates, and recaptured by one of her Majesty's 
ships of war, and, the master having been killed, she was placed in 
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charge of a master of the navy to bring to Liverpool; having suf- 
fered considerable damage, he put into Fayal, and petitioned the 
director of the customs for an official survey ; there were three made ; 
and the report was to the effect, that the ship could be repaired for 
about £300 ; but the master being dissatisfied, obtained a private 
survey, which resulted in a report that the ship was unsea worthy, 
and should be condemned ; then, on the petition of the master, the 
director of the customs decreed a sale of the ship by public auction, 
and gave official notice thereof, according to the custom of the place ; 
she was purchased by a Portuguese merchant, who immediately re- 
paired her, and sent her with a cargo to Bristol, where she was 
arrested by the original owners : — it was held, 1. that the master (of 
the navy) had the authority of an ordinary master, and no more ; 

2. that the validity of the sale must be tried by the law maritime ; 

3. that by the law maritime, as well as by the law of England, the 
sale of a ship by a master, though bonafide^ can be justified only by 
urgent necessity; 4. that the circumstances of the case did not 
shew an urgent necessity for the sale ; and, 5. that the sale was in- 
valid, and the ship must be restored to the original owner, with 
costs (The Segredo, or The Eliza Cornish^ 17 Jur. 738). 

On the other hand, where a ship, homeward bound from the Mau- 
ritius, on making land at Algoa Bay (Cape of Good Hope), met with 
very bad weather, which increased to a gale, that continued inces- 
santly till she arrived off Symond's Bay, on nearing which, the mas- 
ter, by firing distress guns, got assistance from the inhabitants, who, 
with much difficulty, brought the ship into port. She was imme- 
diately surveyed ; but the extent of the damage could not be ascer- 
tained, as she had a full cargo on board ; she was, therefore, un- 
loaded, and surveyed a second time, when the surveyors — among 
whom was an agent of Lloyd's — on the master's applying for advice, 
recommended that the ship should be sold, as the expense of repair- 
ing her would much exceed her original value ; acting on this advice, 
and being ignorant of the insurances effected on her, the master sold 
the ship and the damaged part of the cargo for £1100 (the ship 
having been valued at £8000, and the freight at £4000, in the re- 
spective policies) ; no estimate of the expense of repairing was pro- 
duced ; but the purchaser succeeded, after a month had elapsed, in 
bringing the ship round to Table Bay, where she might have been 
fully repaired, but, finding her so damaged as to make that course 
nn advisable, she was broken up instead of being repaired : — ^under 
these circumstances, the insured on the ship claimed for a total loss, 
and he was found entitled to recover the full amount, on the ground 
that an urgent necessity had been made out for the sale (Robertson 
V. Clarke, 1 Bing. 445). 
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In another case, a ship, insored from the Cape of Good Hope to 
London, was, while taking in her cargo in Table Bay, driven ashore 
by a tremendous storm, which left her high and dry in the strand, 
above the level of high-water-mark, where she lay imbedded eight 
feet deep in sand, and very much strained and damaged ; surveys 
were made, and the resolt being that, in the opinion of experienced 
persons, the ship either could not be got off at ally or, if so, only at a 
ruinous expense, the master sold her as she lay, about ten days after 
the stranding ; — in about three months, the purchaser, after several 
unsuccessful attempts, succeeded in getting her off; and having been 
repaired (at what expense did not appear), she afterwards made 
several voyages to England : — in an action on a policy on the freight, 
as for a total loss, the presiding judge thought the propriety of the 
sale so clear, that the jury, without hesitation, found for the insured, 
on the ground that the master was justified in selling (Moant v, 
Harrison, 4 Bing. 388). 

The general right of the master to sell the ship, as between him 
and his owner, has been stated with great precision and accuracy in 
the following passage : — ^^ That the master has, by virtue of his au- 
thority, not merely those powers which are necessary for the navi- 
gation of the ship, and the conduct of the adventure to a safe termi- 
nation, but also a power, when such termination becomes hopeless, and 
no prospect remains of bringing the vessel home, to do the best for all 
concerned, and therefore to dispose of her for their benefit" (Per 
Parke, B., in Hunter r. Parker, 7 M. and W. 342). 

But, here, two circumstances must be kept in view to justify the 
master in selling the ship : — 1. If he has no means of getting the 
repairs done in the place where the injury occurs ; or, 2. If, being a 
place where they might be done, he has no money in his possession, 
and is not able to raise any. The first applies to the case where 
there are neither materials nor workmen for the repairs ; and the 
second, where, though materials and workmen can be found, the 
master has no means of raising funds to pay for these repairs. 

As to the first, the mere fact of the difficulty of procuring materials 
for the repair will not justify the master in selling the ship, where 
she is not irreparably damaged, or not so damaged that the expense 
of the repairs would exceed her value when repaired. For instance, 
a ship, bound from Cork to Quebec, arrived at the latter place, but 
the season being too far advanced before she was ready to return, 
she was removed into the basin ; but, before the expiry of the six 
months in a time policy, she was driven thence by the drift ice, and 
was damaged by running on the rocks ; this was in November, and 
the condition of the ship could not be ascertained till the next 
spring, when, on a survey, she was found to be much bulged and 
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injured, but not irreparably so ; in the progress of the repairs, diffl- 
ciilties arose for want of materials ; and, after consulting the mer- 
chants and agents in the country, the master sold her : — it was held, 
that the ship should be considered as damaged on 19th November, 
but not totcUly lost (Fumeaux v. Bradley, 1 Park, 805). 

And as to the inability of the master to procure money or credit 
for the purpose of repairs, the following case has been decided : — 
A ship, insured from London to the East Indies and back, was so 
damaged by the perils of the seas, at the outset of her homeward 
voyage, that she was forced to put back to Calcutta for repairs ; on 
arriving there, several surveys were had, all of which, except one, 
were attended, at the master's request, by the official surveyor 
appointed by Lloyd's agents ; it appeared by these surveys, that the 
ship was greatly shattered, and that to repair her would cost 
£5000 (she being valued in the policy at £8000) ; Lloyd's agents 
refused to accept an offer of abandonment, and equally declined to 
authorise the ship's being repaired ; under these circumstances, the 
master, having in vain sought advice from three of the most respect- 
al^le houses in Calcutta, and having failed to procure an advance of 
money on the hypothecation of the ship (though he was offered it on 
hypothecating the cargo al8o\ sold the ship at Calcutta for £1200 ; 
on the trial, he swore, that he had no money to go on with the 
repairs, and that, had the ship been his own^ he would have pursued 
the same course : — ^it was found, that there was a justifiable cause 
for selling the ship; and the owner, who had given notice of aban- 
donment, was held entitled to recover as for a total loss (Read v, 
Bonham, 3 B. and B. 147). 

But when the want of means to get the ship repaired arises from 
the fault or neglect of the agent, or correspondent of the owner, in 
the foreign port where these repairs are required, the master's ina^ 
bility to repair will not justify a sale, nor entitle the owner (the 
insured) to recover as for a total loss. As, where a West Indian 
ship, insured from London to St Thomas, struck upon some sunken 
rocks just off the harbour of St Thomas, but she was got off and 
brought into port there, so much damaged that she could not be 
safely navigated on another voyage without being hove down and 
repaired; the means for making these repairs existed at St Thomas; 
but, owing to the negligence of the owner's agents resident there, 
and the misconduct of the local authorities, who twice condemned 
the ship upon two imperfect surveys, the repairs were not done ; and 
the master, having tried to sell her as a ship, but being unable to 
find bidders, and being ordered to tow her out of the harbour, ulti- 
mately broke her up, and sold her for firewood : — it was held in law, 
that, if the ship might have been repaired but for the nelig.QUft<^ ^ 
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the agents of the insured, he could not recover as for a total loss ; 
and the jury accordingly found, that only an average loss had been 
sustained (Tanner t;. Bennet, R. and M. 182). 

Again, with respect to the nature and extent of the repairs neces- 
sary, these are not to be understood as a complete state of repair, 
such as may be necessary to enable the ship to carry on the same 
cargo, but only such repair as is necessary to enable her, as a ship, 
to keep the sea, and to render her navigable and capable of being 
carried on, either in ballast, or with any kind of cargo, to her port 
of destination. '^ The underwriters do not undertake that the ship 
shall be able to carry this or that cargo ; if the ship could have 
come to England in ballast (certainly with any cargo)^ so that, on 
arrival, she would have been worth the money expended on her, she 
ought to have been repaired for the purpose " (Per Lord Tenterden, 
in Doyle t;. Dallas, 1 M. and R. 48). The meaning of repairs" is, 
therefore, such repairs as are necessary to put the ship in a navi- 
gable condition for the voyage (Thompson v. Colvin, LI. and W. 
140). And, as to the expense of these repairs, this must be con- 
fined to the repairing of the damage arising from the perils insured 
against^ particularly where the ship is admitted in the policy to have 
been seaworthy at the commencement (Phillips v, Naime, 16 Jnr. 
194). And, in estimating these expenses, it is a necessary ques- 
tion. What will it cost to repair the ship where she lies ? In answer- 
ing which, all the then existing circumstances must be taken into 
consideration, as the difficulty of obtaining materials, the unfavour- 
able season of the year, &c. (Thompson, ut sup,) 

If, then, the damage sustained by the ship from the perils in- 
sured against, is so great, as that she cannot be put in a state of 
repair necessary for pursuing the voyage insured, except at an 
expense which would exceed her repaired value, the owner is not 
bound to incur that expense, but is at liberty to abandon, and treat 
the loss as a total loss (Per Tindal, G. J. in Benson v. Chapman, 6 
M. and G. 810). But, then, this estimated expense of the repavs 
must not be a mere measuring cost^ — not a matter of doubt and un- 
certainty whether the expense would or would not have exceeded 
the value ; but it must be so preponderating an excess of expense, 
that no reasonable man could hesitate as to the propriety of selling, 
under the circumstances, instead of repairing (ibidy in Soames o. 
Sugwe, 4 C. and P. 283). 

2. Bonds of Bottomry, — These are in use in all countries of mari- 
time commerce. They are granted by the owner or master under 
circumstances which authorise him to borrow money, and to pledge 
the keel or bottom of the ship (a part being used for the whole), in 
security of the loss. These are considered valid, upon the ground qf 
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necessity only ; and it is npon the same principle of necessity, that a 
later bond is entitled to priority of payment over a former one, as, 
without the aid of the later bond, the property would be totally lost, 
both to the owner and the former holder. This principle is, how- 
ever, confined to bonds given under this species of necessity, at a 
foreign port, where the master and owners have no personal credit, 
and no other means of procuring the necessary supplies for the repair 
of the ship {The Rhadamantke, 1 Dod. Ad. R. 201), And this 
right of the master so to take up money on bottomry, must arise out 
of an unforeseen and unprovided for necessity, as he is not the owner 
of the ship, and cannot bind him, or give a preference to one over 
another, but in the special circumstances, and for the general inte- 
rest of all parties in the protection of the whole. And, therefore, 
1 . This necessity must arise in the course of, and for the purpose of 
continuing, the voyage. 2. It must be, generally at least, in a 
foreign port where supplies and repairs have become necessary. 
And, 3. The master's powers of borrowing on bottomry must arise 
on account of his having no other credit, or means of obtaining 
money on the credit of the property (^Prince of Saxe Cohourg^ 3 
Hag. Ad. B. 392). 

It is the vital principle of these bonds, that they have been taken 
where the owner was known to have no credit, and no resources for 
obtaining the necessary supplies ; and it is this state of unprovided 
necessity, that alone supports these bonds, and the absence of that 
necessity is their undoing. Where bottomry bonds are given fairly 
and honestly, and for legitimate purposes, they are to be liberally 
protected. It is important for the interests of commerce, that a mas- 
ter, in a foreign port, standing in need of assistance, arising out of 
some unforeseen necessity, to complete a voyage, and having no 
credit, should, for that object, be invested with a power to pledge 
the ship, and charge upon it the repayment of the loan, in case of 
her safe arrival ; but, on the other hand, it is highly necessary for 
the protection of shipowners, that the master's power in that respect, 
should be limited by the necessity of the case, and that the transac- 
tion should be cautiously watched. If the master takes up money 
from a person who knows that he has a general credit in the place, 
or at least an empowered consignee or agent willing to supply his 
wants, the giving a bond of bottomry is a void transaction, — not 
affecting the property of the owner, — only fixing loss and shame on 
the fraudulent lender ; but where honourably transacted under an 
honest ignorance of this fact, — an ignorance that cannot be removed 
by any reasonable inquiry, — such bonds are to be upheld, as neces- 
sary for the support of commerce in its extremities of distress, and, 
as such, recognised in the maritime codes of all ages and nations 

u 
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(Per Lord Stowell, in The Nelson, 1 Hag. 175 ; and Sir John 
Nichol, in The Reliance^ 3 Hag. 74). 

This bond can be granted, not only by the master appearing on 
the certificate of registry as appointed by the owners, but by masters 
sabstitated and appointed abroad, and by masters by succession. 
Even where the substituted master was appointed by the consignee 
of the cargo, by whom also the money was advanced, the bond was 
sustained (The Alexander^ 1 Dod. 278). Where also the master 
was appointed by the consul, and some imputation was attempted 
to be thrown on the consul's motive for making the appointment to 
secure his own fees, the bond was sustained (The Zodiac^ 1 Hag. 
320). And a similar decision was pronounced in the case of a Bri- 
tish ship, of which the master and officers were murdered in a 
mutiny, and which, having come into a foreign port, was taken pos- 
session of by the British consul, who appointed a master, and gave a 
bottomry bond on the ship (The Cynthia^ 16 Jur. 748). In the 
case of The Wakefield^ decided in July 1829, and noticed in the 
report of the case immediately to be referred to, there was a succes- 
sion of masters, owing to a mortality which prevailed in the West 
Indies, who were appointed under various circumstances, in different 
islands, and by the agents or consignees ; and some of whom gave 
bonds for repairs done not only by their own order, but by the di- 
rections of their predecessors ; and those bonds were sustained, there 
being nothing to impeach the integrity of the whole transaction. And 
where a bond of bottomry was granted by a master appointed chiefly 
by the underwriters after abandonment, the court, on the ground of its 
having been highly beneficial for the preservation of the property, pro- 
nounced for the validity of the bond (The Kennersley Castle^ 3 Hag. 7). 

From the cases already referred to, it has been seen that a bond 
of bottomry may be granted to the consignee of the cargo, or to a 
British consul ; and bonds have been sustained when granted to the 
agent of the owner (The Hero^ 2 Dod. 139), or to one who had 
previously acted as agent in the concerns of the ship (The Orientaly 
3 Rob. 24o). 

It is the general principle applicable to these bonds, that they can 
alone be given for the furtherance of the voyage on which the ship is 
actually engaged ; and this principle is not afiected by the circum- 
stance, that, by the law of the country where she is seized, the ship 
may be arrested and sold for a debt owing by the owner to his agent 
at Malta, being the balance of accounts-current between them, in- 
curred anterior to the voyage on which the ship was engaged at the 
time, and the master had given a bottomry bond in order to release 
his ship from arrest : — this bond was not sustained (The OsmanH, 3 
Rob. 198). 
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In order to render valid a bond of bottomry, stipulating payment 
of a principal sum, and marine interest, it is essential that the 
money should be originally advanced on the mcurity of the ship it- 
self — for the bond cannot be carried back, to cover money which has 
been advanced before on personal credit. But, if the money has been 
advanced on the express understanding, that it was to be secured 
by a bond of bottomry, then the execution of that bond may be de- 
layed until the whole amount of the expenses, and of the money 
necessary to defray them, has been ascertained and advanced ; but, 
it can have no reference to any money advanced before any such se- 
curity was in contemplation (Per Lord Stowell, in The Hero^ 2 Dod, 
142). And, though it may be a question whether a lender on bot- 
tomry is bound to see to the application of the money he advances, 
yet, it is clear, that he must make due inquiry to ascertain that a 
necessity exists, and that without money so advanced, the ship can- 
not proceed on her voyage. When this necessity has been ascer- 
tained to exist, the lender may not be required to see to the 
application of the loan ; but, when a ship arrived with a consider- 
able cargo in a foreign port, and remained there for some consi- 
derable time, and where the repairs have been unimportant, and all 
her stores furnished, and then a bond of bottomry granted with 
maritime interest: — the bond was not sustained (The OreHa, 3 
Hag. 84). 

But a bottomry bond may be good in part, and bad in part ; and, 
accordingly, in The HerOj above referred to, the bond was held valid 
for the money advanced with the view to that security, but it was 
held altogether void, with respect to that which had been previously 
advanced on the personal credit of the master, or his owner. And, 
in another case, the bond bound the owners personally^ as well as the 
ship and freight ; but the first part was held insignificant, and did 
not at all affect the eflSciency of those parts which had an acknow- 
ledged operation (The Nelson^ 1 Hag. 175). 

Bonds of bottomry have no settled or precise form ; but it is ne- 
cessary that there be expressed the occasion which induced the 
necessity of borrowing on bottomry, the sum so borrowed, the 
premium or marine interest to be paid, the ship and voyage, the risk 
to be run by the lender, and the security of the ship itself for 
payment No person is entitled to maritime interest upon a loan 
on bottomry, who does not take upon himself the perils of the voy- 
age ; but it is not necessary that his doing so should be declared 
expressly, and in terms, though this is often done. It is sufficient 
that the fact can be collected from all the parts of the instrument, 
construed liberally, so as to give effect to the intention of the par- 
ties (Per Lord Tenterden in Slmonds v, Hodgson, 3 B and Ad. 58). 
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It is essential, therefore, to the validity of a bond of bottomry, in 
which the maritime interest is stipulated, that the liability of the 
lender to the sea risks shall appear, or can be fairly collected from 
its terms, otherwise the bond will be void, both as a charge npon 
the ship, and against the person of the borrower. Accordingly, 
where a bottomry bond contained no such liability on the lender, 
bttt, on the contrary, the borrower was to run all risks, and be an- 
swerable for all misfortunes, and there was an express clanse, stipn- 
lating payment of the sum borrowed, within thii-ty days (zfter intd- 
Hgence of the loss : — it was held, that, here, the very essence of 
bottomry was wanting {The Atlas^ 2 Hag. 63). 

These bonds are for the protection of the foreign merchant ad- 
vancing the money, who is presumed to be an entire stranger to the 
owner of the ship, and to have no means of judging of his solvency. 
With the owner he has no acquaintance, and he has nothing to look 
to for his security, but the visible property of the ship in his place 
of residence (Per Lord Stowell in The Rhadamanthe, 1 Dod. 206). 
It is, therefore, a general rule, that the master has no power to bor- 
row money on bottomry, in the place of his ovmer^s residence; and, 
in this respect, the whole of the country of that residence, is held t« 
be the place of his residence, unless, frctm special circumstances, an 
extreme difficulty of communication exists between the master aad 
his owner (Abbot. 154). A bottomry bond was held valid, which 
had been granted at New York, by the master of a vessel, whose 
owner resided at St John's, New Brunswick — a communication, by 
electric telegi*aph, existing between the two cities, but no intimation 
had been made to the owner of the bottomry, until after the bond 
had been executed {The Oriental^ 3 Rob. 243). And a bond of 
bottomry upon the ship, cargo, and freight, granted by the master, 
with the consent of the owners of the ship, in the country where the 
owners resided, was held valid, although no previous communication 
had been made to the owners of the cargo ^ of the necessities of the 
ship, and of the intention of taking up money on bottomry, — the 
bond being granted in Sweden, and the owners of the cargo being 
resident in Hull {The Bonaparte^ 3 Rob. 298). 

The usual condition of a bottomry bond is, that the principal sum 
in the bond, with the stipulated interest to become due thereon, 
shall be payable, at or before the expiration of a certain number of 
days after the safe arrival of the ship at her moorings in her port 
of destination, or, in case the ship should be lost, before her anival 
at her port of destination from her then intended voyage ; then the 
.payment of the principal sum lent, and interest, shall not be de- 
manded or be recoverable by the lender, but shall cease and deter- 
mine, and the loss thereby be wholly borne and sustained by the 
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lender; and that, then and from thenceforth, the bottomry bond 
shall be void. 

Where the master of a ship, after having given a bottomry bond 
on ship and freight to one person, chartered the ship to another, 
who, by the terms of the charter-party, was to advance part of 
the freight to defray necessary expenses already incorred, and the 
balance of the freight was then made payable to the bondholder in 
discharge of the bond: — ^it was held that the bondholder had no 
claim npon the freight advanced, as against the consignees of the 
cargo, and the consignee of the freight [The Cynthia^ 16 Jar. 749). 
And where the master granted a bottomry bond on the ship, cargo, 
and freight at the port where the owner of the cargo and charterer 
of the ship resided, after advertisements for a loan on bottomry had 
been pablished, of which the owner and charterer was aware, as 
well as of the nnseaworthy condition of the ship, and of the fact, that 
his cargo had been laden and nnladen while the ship was in port ; 
bnt no more direct commnuication was made to him, nor any appli- 
cation for advances : — it was held that the advertisements were not 
sufficient notice, and, therefore, the bond was held bad, so far as the 
interest of the owner and charterer was effected {The Nouva Loan- 
ese, 17 Jar. 263). Bnt a letter from the British consul in a foreign 
port, written on behalf of the master of a small British ship, and his 
agent, informing the consignees in England of the damage sustained 
by the ship, but making no application for money, nor referring to 
the necessity of repairs, — was held sufficient notice for the purpose 
of raising money on bottomry (The Bonaparte, 17 Jur. 285). 

Where the master repairs the ship on bottomry, and brings her 
home, the owner cannot, by refusing to pay the amount of the bot- 
tomry bond, entitle himself to recover from the underwriters, as for 
a total loss on the ship (Wilson v. Forster, 6 Taunt. 25) ; but where 
the repairs are done, not by the master as the agent of the owners, 
but by mere strangers, without his sanction or authority, — if the 
ship arrives charged with bottomry expenses, which exceed her 
marketable value: — this is a constructive total loss (Holdsworth v. 
Wise, 7 B. and C. 794). 

When the bottomry bond becomes due, the principal sum, and 
the maritime interest, if not then paid, forms an accumulated sum 
bearing legal interest (2 Mar. 757). 

Sale of Pabt of Caboo. — In so far as regards the cargo on 
board, the master is just ii^ the situation of a common carrier, en- 
trusted with goods to their place of destination. This is his only 
relation to the cargo and its owner ; and it is plain, that his primary 
duty is to convey and deliver that cargo, in terms of his bills of lad- 
ing. He is not the agent for the owners of the cargo^ akud Vi%s» \^^ 
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power over it ; and although, in a case of absolate and argent ne- 
cessity, he can, as will be immediately seen, hypothecate the ship or 
cargo, or both, in order to raise money for the purpose of enabling 
the ship to continue her voyage, he can only so hypothecate the 
cargo for this purpose. In the same case of argent necessity, it is 
generally agreed, that the master can sell k part of the cargo^ for the 
purpose of applying the proceeds to the repair of the ship, for the 
prosecution of the voyage ; the sale of a party and the hypothecation 
of the whole^ being considered in law, the same in the result. But 
as this authority to sell a part can only arise out of this state of ne- 
cessity, the same state of necessity must limit the extent to which 
this authority to sell can be lawfully exercised, and the part sold 
must only be adequate to the occasion of that necessity. One limi- 
tation, however, is effectually prescribed, that this power of selllog 
cannot extend to the whok^ because it never can be for the benefit 
of the cargo, that the whole should be sold to repair a ship, which 
is to proceed empty to the place of her destination ; and the power 
of selling, for the repair of the ship, must be limited to the sale of a 
party though it may not be possible to assign the exact part (Per 
Lord Stowell in The Gratitudine, 3 Rob. Ad. R. 255). 

But as the all-important duty of the master is the safe convey- 
ance of the cargo in his ship, to its place of destination, and as his 
only relation to the owners of the cargo is that of a carrier^ he has 
no power to interfere with it, far less to dispose of any part of it. 
He is only justified in a case of extreme necessity, when his ship 
cannot prosecute her voyage without repairs, and when he has tried 
all other resources to raise money to do so, and these have failed, 
in selling such a part of his cargo as will be sufficient to put bis ship 
in that state of repair, which has been rendered necessary, to enable 
her to prosecute her voyage, and carry the remainder of the cargo to 
its place of destination. If a sale is made under any other circum- 
stances, and without this absolute and justifying necessity, which 
supersedes all human laws, the master and his owners are respon* 
sible to the owner of the goods so sold. 

As where a ship, in the course of her voyage from India, was 
wrecked off the Cape of Good Hope, and some indigo, part of the 
cargo, was saved from the wreck, not materially damaged, and was 
sold by public auction, by the authority of the master, acting 
honestly, and according to the best of his judgment, for the benefit 
of all concerned ; but, at a subsequent trial, it was found, that there 
was no absolute necessity for the sale ; and this indigo having been 
sent to this country, the original owners were held entitled to re- 
cover its value (Freeman v. East India Company, 6 B. and A. 617). 
In this case, it was remarked that there was no pretence for a sale, 
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as the ship was wrecked in a British possession, and, the cargo not 
being perishable, nor materially damaged, where abundant means of 
transhipment existed ; and, at all events, it might have been ware- 
hoased at the Cape, till the owner's dii*ections had been received, as 
to what was to be done with it. 

This sale of part of the cargo, if not otherwise justifiable, will not 
be rendered justifiable or valid, by having been made under the au- 
thority of a Vice- Admiralty Court abroad (Cannau v. Maebum, 1 
Bing. 243) ; such court having no authority to order a sale. 

The loss sustained on the sale of the goods, thus rendered neces- 
sary to defray the expense of necessary repairs^ through the inabi- 
lity of the master, otherwise to raise money to do so in the port of 
distress, is not recoverable from the underwriters on the goods ; 
there being no such head known in the law of insurance, as loss by 
$ale. As, where the ship being disabled, by the perils of the sea, 
from pursuing her voyage, was obliged to put into port to repair ; 
and, in order to defray the expense of these repairs, the master 
having no other means of raising money, sold part of the goods, and 
applied the proceeds in payment of these expenses : — it was held, 
that the underwriter on goods was not answerable for this loss 
(Powell V. Gudgeon, 5 M. and S. 431). And where a ship being 
disabled, by perils of the sea, from pursuing her voyage, put into a 
port to repair ; and, in order to defray the expenses of these repairs, 
and having no other means of raising money, the master sold part 
of the goods, and applied the proceeds in payment of these ex- 
penses : — it was held, that the underwriter on the goods was not 
answerable for this loss, the sale of the goods being rendered neces- 
sary, not by any peril of the sea, but by the inability of the master 
to find money in any other way to repair the ship (Sarquy v. Hob- 
son, 2 B. and C. 7). Neither will the underwriter on the freight, 
be liable to the insured, for the loss of the freight of the goods so 
sold (Moody v, Jones, 4 B. and C. 394) ; nor will the owner of the 
goods sold be liable for freight on the goods (Ylierboom, ut inf.) 

Bat there are instances in which, under such a case of absolute 
necessity, the master will be justified in selling the whole cargo. 
Suppose the case of a ship driven into port with a perishable cargo, 
where the master could hold no correspondence with the proprietor; 
suppose the vessel unable to proceed, or to stand in need of i-epairs 
to enable her to proceed in time. In such emergencies, the autho- 
rity of agent is necessarily devolved upon him, unless it could be 
supposed to be the policy of the law, that the cargo should be left to 
perish without care. What must be done ? He must^ in such case, 
exercise his judgment, — whether it would be better to tranship the 
cargo, if he has the means, or to sell it ? It may be admitted t\iL'a& 
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he 18- not absolutely bound to tranship ; he may not have the means 
of traDshipment ; bat, even if he has, he may act for the best in dead- 
ing to sell. If he acts unwisely in that decision, still the foreign 
purchaser will be safe under his acts : — if he had not the means of 
transhipping^ he is under an obligation to sell^ unless it can be said 
that he is under an obligation to let it perish. (Per Lord Stowell 
in The Gratitudine, 3 Rob. 255.) 

Thus, where a cargo of rice was shipped at Batavia to be delivered 
at Rotterdam, but the ship was so disabled in a hnrricane as to be com- 
pelled to put into the Mauritius, and the rice, having been found to be 
damaged, and in a state of rapid putrefaction, and, therefore, would 
have perished if it had been left at the Mauritius, or had awaited 
the repairs to carry it to its port of destination, was, of necessity, 
sold by the master, who acted honestly, but without the knowledge of 
either the shipper or the shipowner : — the sale, therefore, transferred 
the property, and bound the owner. (Vlicrboom v. Chapman, 13 ll. 
and W. 230.) And, where a ship loaded with hides, on a voyage 
from Valparaiso to Bordeaux, sprung a leak, which obliged her to 
put into Rio Janeiro, as the nearest port to repair, the whole cargo 
was necessarily landed there, in order to repair the ship, and putre- 
faction was found to have commenced in the hides, owing to the 
moisture which had got into the hold through the leak — they being 
all what is termed '^ greased,*' the hair coming ofif on the fingers on 
handling. This partial fermentation increased so much at Rio, that 
it became impossible to send on the hides with any hope of reaching 
their port of destination in a saleable state as hides ; for, had it been 
attempted to carry them on, they would, by the progress of putre- 
faction, have lost their character of hides before they arrived at Bor- 
deaux ; and, consequently, they were sold at Rio for a small sum, /or 
the purpose of tanning. In this case, and under these circumstances, 
though the vessel could be, and in fact was repaired, the duty and 
right of the master immediately to sell, was equally imperative and 
clear. (Roux v, Salvador, 3 Bing. N. C. 524.) 

Laying aside the instance of damaged or destroyed goods which 
have to be sold before the termination of the voyage, when goods 
are necessarily sold by the master in the port of distress, for the 
purpose of raising money to pay for the necessary repairs, the loss 
thence arising must be made good to the owner of the goods by the 
owner of the ship ; and, therefore, as the disposal of any part of the 
cargo by the master is looked upon with great suspicion, and his 
motives and actings in doing so are watched with the utmost vigi- 
lance, it is preferable, where that can can be done, to raise the money 
required to pay for the necessary repairs, by hypothecation of the 
ship, cargo, and freight. 
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Hypothecation of Ship, Cargo, and Freight. — ^Where the value 
of the ship and freight is deemed an insufficient security for the sum 
required in a foreign port, the master has power either to sell a part 
of the cargo, or to hypothecate the ship, cargo, and freight, in security 
of the sum lent. But, this dangerous power can only be resorted to 
when all other means of raising money have been tried and have 
failed ; and the ship, cargo, and freight can only be hypothecated in 
a port of distress^ for the pui-pose of raising the necessary funds to 
pay for those repairs, which are absolutely required by the perils of 
the sea, to enable the ship to proceed with her cargo to her port of 
destination. 

In the case, therefore, of a ship being in a state of distress in a 
foreign port, where the master is a stranger, and without an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the owners or their agent, and, keeping 
in view the performance of his duty — the safe conveyance of the cargo, 
ii the sameship^ to the port of destination — he must first look out for 
the means of repairing his ship, of putting her in a fit state of repair, 
for the prosecution and termination of the voyage contracted for ; 
and, to pay for these repairs, thus rendered absolutely necessary, he 
can, after all other means and resources have been tried and have 
failed, hypothecate the ship, cargo, and freight as a security for the 
money so required. That in such an extremity, the master can 
pledge the ship and freight as a security for the necessary advances, 
is undoubted, and that he can sell a part of the cargo for the same 
purpose, is established by numerous authorities ; and, as the hypo- 
thecation of the whole cargo for the same purpose, if it afifects the 
cargo at all, will finally operate to the sale of a part, the hypothecation 
of the whole is held, in law, equivalent to the sale of a part. And 
that for this very good reason, because it enables the whole to 
be carried to its proper and to the best market, at the place of its 
destination, and in the hands of its proper consignees. {The Gratis 
tudine, 3 Rob. 255.) 

But, in such circumstances, the master should be extremely careful 
to preserve proper evidence of the state in which his ship reached 
the port of distress — of the extent of the repairs absolutely necessary 
to enable her to proceed on the voyage — of the estimated expense of 
these repairs — of the impossibility, difficulty, or delay of communi- 
cating with the owners of the ship and cargo — of the means adopted 
to raise money on the ship and freight — of the impropriety of a sale 
of a part of the cargo in that port of distress — and of the necessity 
of hypothecating the ship, cargo, and freight, as a security for the 
money required to pay for the necessary repairs. 

Transhipment. — When the master, being a stranger, arrives in 
a state of distress in a foreign port, and without an opportunity of 
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commanicating with the owners or their agent, — in such circum- 
camstances, it is admitted, that, though empowered to tranship, if 
he has the opportunity, he is not bound to tranship (Per Lord 
Stowell in The Gratitiidtne, ut sup.) And, where goods were 
shipped under a bill of lading in a general ship, which was prevented 
from completing her voyage in consequence of damage occasioned, 
and, in consequence of this damage, it became necessary to tranship 
the goods into other two vessels, by which these goods were for- 
warded to their port of destination at less than the original freight, 
and duly delivered to their owner in London : — in an a,ction by the 
owner of the first ship for the original freight — though the questioa 
was not decided whether the master was bounds if he had the 
opportunity, to forward the goods by some other conveyance to 
their place of destination — it was held, that, at any rate, the master 
was at liberty to do so, by a conveyance equally cheap, if he thought 
fit ; and if the goods arrived at the place of destination by such 
other conveyance, he was entitled, on the freighter obtaining the 
goods, to the whole freight originally contracted for, though the 
freighter was named as consignee only in the bill of lading ; and 
the bill of lading, under which the goods were shipped by the 
second conveyance, made another party consignee, and though by 
the second conveyance the goods were carried for less than the 
freight originally contracted for (Shipton v, Thornton, 9 Ad. & 
Ell. 314). 

In delivering the opinion of the Court of King's Bench in this 
case, Lord Denman, C. J., stated — " It is clear, that, by the con- 
tract, the shipowner, and the master as his agent, is bound to cany 
the goods to their destination in his own ship, if not prevented from 
doing so by some event which he has not occasioned, and over 
which he has no control. When, however, such an event has 
occurred to interrupt the voyage as above defined, and the ship- 
owner or master has no opportunity of consulting the freighter, 
there seems to be much disagreement in foreign ordinances and 
jurists on the point, whether or not he is bound to tranship, or, 
having contracted to carry only in his own ship, he is not absolved 
from further prosecution of his enteiprise, by the vis mqfor (storm 
or tempest), which prevents his accomplishing it in the literal terms 
of his undertaking. AH authorities, however, are in unison to this 
extent, that the master is at liberty to procure another ship to trans* 
port the cargo to the place of destination. It may, therefore, safely 
be taken to be either the duty or the right of the shipowner to tran- 
ship, in the case above supposed — if it be the former, it must be so 
in virtue of his original contract ; and it would seem to result from 
a performance by him of that contract, that he will be entitled to 
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the full consideration for which it was entered into, without respect 
to the particular circumstances attending its fulfilment; — on the 
other hand, if it be the latter, a right to the full freight seems to be 
implied — the master is at liberty to tranship ; but for what purpose, 
except for that of earning his full fright at the rate agreed on. In 
the case supposed, we may introduce another circumstance: — Let 
the owner of the goods arrive, and insist, as he undoubtedly may, 
that the goods shall not proceed, but be delivered to him at the 
intermediate port; there is no question but that the whole freight, 
at the original rate, must be paid to him; and that because the 
freighter prevents the master, who is able and willing, and has the 
right to insist on it, from fulfilling the contract on his part, and 
because the sending the goods to their destination in another vessel, 
is deemed a fulfilment of the contract. If, therefore, the owner of 
tl\.e goods be not present, and personally exercises no option, the 
shipowner, in forwarding the goods, must have the same rights, 
and, in doing so, must be held to exercise them with the same 
object in view." 

In reference to the question (which did not properly arise for 
decision in the case in hand), if the transhipment can only be 
effected at a higher than the original rate of freight, which party is 
to stand to that loss? his lordship observed — "It may well be, 
that the master's right to tranship may be limited to those cases in 
which the voyage may be completed on its original terms as to 
freight, so as to occasion no further charge to the freighters; and 
that, where freight cannot be procured at that rate, another but 
familiar principle will be introduced, — that of agency for the mer- 
chant. For, it never must be forgotten, that the master acts in a 
double capacity ; he is agent of the owner as to the ship and freight, 
and agent of the merchant as to the goods; these interests may 
conflict with each other, and, from that circumstance, may have 
arisen the difficulty of defining the master's duty, under all circum- 
stances, in any but very general terms. The case now put, sup- 
poses an inability to complete the contract on its original terms in 
another bottom, and therefore the owner's right to tranship will be 
at an end ; but still, all circumstances considered, it may be greatly 
for the benefit of the freighter that the goods should be forwarded to 
their destination, even at an increased rate of freight ; and, if so, it 
will be the duty of the master, as his agent, to do so — in such a 
case the owner will be bound by the act of his agent, and, of course, 
will be liable for the increased freight. The rule will be the same, 
whether the transhipment be made by the shipowner or the master ; 
and, in applying it, cireumstances make it necessary on the one 
hand to repose a large discretion in the master or owner, while the 
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same circnmstances require that the exercise of that large discretion 
should be very narrowly watched.*' 

General Average Contributions. — The throwing of goods over- 
board, the causes for doing so, and the efifect of the overthrow, 
have been already considered {Ante., p. 288) ; and, here, there are 
to be considered the subjects liable to contribute for the loss thereby 
incurred, and the mode in which the contribution is levied. 

As before stated, the old rule is, that if goods are thrown over- 
board for the purpose of lightening the ship, the sacrifice thus made 
for the sake of all is to be made good by the contribution of all. 
Therefore the goods must be thrown overboard ; and they must be 
so thrown overboard, for the purpose of lightening the ship ; and 
this must be done, /or the sake of all: and, when these three requi- 
sites concur, the loss thus sustained, or the expense thereby occa- 
sioned, is made up by a general contribution on the owners of the 
ship, cargo, and freight, according to the value of the respective 
interests therein. This contribution of all these parties interested in 
the adventure, is called general or gross average, becaase it falls 
upon the whole or gross amount of the ship, cargo, and freight ; and 
these contributory subjects include the following, and are valued for 
contribution in the following manner : — 

1. The contributory value of the ship is the sum she is woith to 
her owners on her arrival at the port of delivery ; and, if any part 
of the ship has been sacrificed, the sum to be paid to her under the 
general contribution, is to be added to that value, under deduction of 
one-third from the value of the new articles, as, generally speaking, 
these are of gi'eater value than the articles 'they are to replace. 
(Arn. 933, M'Culloch's Commercial Diet.) 

2. The contributory value of the goods finally saved is their value 
(market price), as they come into the hands of their owners, at the 
port of delivery, free of all charges for freight, duty, and landing 
charges. In this contributory value is included, the net value as 
before, of any goods which have been thrown overboard, or neces- 
sarily sold at a port of distress, during the voyage. If the goods 
have deteriorated or are damaged by the perils of the sea, after the 
accident which gives rise to the general average, this is, of course, 
allowed for in estimating the value of the goods at the port of 
delivery ; but, if this damage has been occasioned by the throwing 
overboard, for which the average contribution is made, then they are 
valued as sound goods, this damage being allowed for out of the 
general average contribution. (Stevens on Average, 48). 

3. The contributory value of the freight is the actual sum finally 
received by the shipowner as freight at the port of delivery ^ deducting 
the provisions, the wages of master and seamen, pilot dues, and aU 
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petty averages, for tlie voyage. (Stev. 63.) The provisions are 
here deducted from i^^ freight^ in place of from the value of the sA^, 
as it is to the freight to be earned, that the shipowner looks for his 
reimbursement for the expense of the provisions. 

As the general principle of valuing for a general average contribn* 
tion is, ^^ that the value of the property to its owners, is the value 
upon which it ought to contribute towards making good the loss — 
(Am. 932), — and, as this value is to be taken as at the port of 
delivery ; so the adjustment is to be made, according to the laws and 
usages of that port of delivery. (Per Lord Tenterden in Simmonds 
V. White, 2 B. and C. 810.) Accordingly, an adjustment so settled 
at the foreign port of destination, according to the laws and usages 
of that port, is final and conclusive, as well as to the items of which 
it is composed, as to the apportionment thereof upon the various 
contributory interests. And, therefore, where, on an adjustment 
settled at St Petersburgh, the owners of the cargo CBritish subjects) 
bad to pay, in order to get possession of their goods, — a contribution 
laid upon them for the expense of repairs, which is general average 
in Russia, though not in this country ; it was held that the owners 
of the cargo could not recover this back from the owner of the ship, 
who himself was also a British subject." (Simmonds, ut sup,) The 
same decision was likewise given in a case arising also out of a 
Russian adjustment, where the contribution was for wages and pro- 
visions during a refitment, which are not general average in this 
country ; but here it also was held, that the owner of the goods 
could not recover the sum he had so paid, from the owner of the 
ship. (Dalgleish v. Davidson, 5 D. <& R. 6). 

If the general average loss is sustained at the ontset of the voyage, 
and, in consequence, the ship puts back to her port of loading^ the 
adjustment is to be settled there ; and, in this case, the contributory 
value of the ship wUl be, her value at the outset, — of the goods, 
their cost on board, without insurance, — and of the freight, the net 
amount eaiiied by the sacrifice. 

The parties primarily liable for the general average contribution 
are, the owners of the ship, goods, and freight; but the consignee of 
the goods, who receives them under a bill of lading, is not liable, cts 
consignee, unless there be an express condition to that effect in the 
biU. (Scarfe r. Tobin, 3 B. and Ad. 523). 

When a general average loss has been sustained in the case of a 

general ship, it is the common practice for the master, before 

delivering the goods, to take a bond — called an average bond — from 

the diflFerent merchants, for the payment of their proportions when 

. the contributions shall be adjusted. (Abbot, 452). 

Wrecks on Coasts of Uijotbd Kingdom. — 1. Whenever any 
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ship is lost, abandoned, or materially damaged, on or Dear the coasts 
of the United Kingdom : — 2. Whenever any ship causes loss or ma- 
terial damage to any other ship^ on or near these coasts : — 3. When- 
ever, by reason of any casualty happening to or on board of anj 
ship, on or near these coasts : — 4. Whenever any snch loss, aban- 
donment, damage, or casualty happens elsewhere, and any compe- 
tent witnesses thereof arrive, or are found at any place in the 
United Kingdom, it is lawful for the inspecting officer of the coast- 
guard, or the principal ofiScer of customs, residing at or near the 
place where this loss, abandonment, damage, or casualty occurred, if 
the same occurred on or near the coasts of the United Kingdom, hnt, 
if elsewhere, at or near the place where the witnesses an-ive, or are 
found, or can be conveniently examined,— or for any other person 
appointed for the purpose by the Board of Trade, to make inquiry 
respecting this loss, abandonment, damage, or casualty ; and for that 
purpose, that officer, or other person, has all the powers given by 
sections 14, 15, and 16 of the Merchant Shippmg Act, to inspectors 
appointed by the Board (§ 432). 

If, either upon or without any preliminary inquiry as aforesaid, it 
appears to the officer, or other person, that a formal investigation 
is requisite or expedient, or if the Board of Trade so directs, he can 
apply to any two justices, or to a stipendiary (paid) magistrate, to 
hear the case, and, thereupon, the justices or magistrates proceed to 
hear and try the same, and, for that purpose, have the same powers, 
so far as relates to the summoning of parties, compelling the attend- 
ance of witnesses, and the regulation of the proceedings, as if the 
same were a proceeding relating to an offence or cause of complaint, 
upon which they or he have power to make a summary conviction, 
or order, or as near thereto as circumstances permit. It is the duty 
of the officer, or other persons foresaid, to superintend the manage- 
ment of the case, and to render such assistance to the justices or 
magistrate, as in his power ; and, upon the conclusion of the case, 
the justices or magistrate send a report to the Board of Trade, con- 
taining a full statement of the case, and of their or his opinion 
thereon, accompanied by such report of, or extracts from, the evi- 
dence, and such observations, as they or he may think fit (§ 433). 

In cases where nautical skill and knowledge are required, the 
Board of Trade has the power, either at the request of the justices 
or magistrate, or at its own discrection, to appoint some person of 
nautical skill and knowledge to act as assessor to the justices or 
magistrate ; and, upon the conclusion of the case, this assessor either 
signifies his concurrence in their report by signing the same, or if 
he dissents therefrom, he signifies this dissent, and his reasooA 
therefor to the Board of Trade (§ 434). 
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In places where there is a local marine board, and where a stipend 
diary magistrate is a member of that board, all the foresaid investi- 
gations mnst be made before this magistrate, whenever he happens 
to be present ; and, in respect of his services under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, there is paid to him such remuneration, either by way 
of annual increase of salary or otherwise, as the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, with consent of the Board of Trade, may 
direct (§ 435). 

The justices or magistrate can make such order with respect to 
the costs of any such investigation, or any portion thereof, as they 
or he deem just, and these costs must be paid accordingly, and are 
recoverable in the same manner as other costs incurred in summary 
proceedings before the justices or sheriff. If, in any case, the 
Board of Trade thinks fit so to do, the Board may pay the expense 
of any such investigation, and such remuneration to the assessor, as 
it thinks fit (§ 436). And in the case of any such investigation 
being to be held in Scotland, the Board may, if it thinks fit, remit 
the same to the Lord Advocate, to be prosecuted in such manner as 
he may direct, and, in case be so requires, with the assistance of 
such person of nautical skill and knowledge as the Board may ap- 
point for the purpose (§ 437). 

The justices or magistrate may, or, in Scotland, the person or 
persons directed by the Lord Advocate to condact the investigation, 
may, if they or he think fit, require any master or mate, possessing 
a certificate of competency or service (whose conduct is called in 
question, or appears to them or him likely to be called in question, 
in the course of the investigation), to deliver this certificate to them 
or him, and they or he hold the certificate, until the conclusion of 
the investigation, and then, the same is either returned to that mas- 
ter or mate ; or, if their report is such, as to enable the Board to 
cancel or suspend this certificate, under the powers given to the 
Board by § 438, it is forwarded to the Board, to be dealt with as 
it thinks fit. If any master or mate fails to deliver his certificate, 
when thus required, he incurs a penalty not exceeding £50 
(§ 438). 

Duties of Receivebs. — Throughout the United Kingdom, the 
Board of Trade has the general superintendence of all matters relat- 
ing to wreck ; and, with the consent of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, the Board can appoint any officer of the customs or coast- 
guard, or of the inland revenue, or when it appears to the Board to 
be more convenient, any other person to be a receiver of wreck in 
any district, and to perform the duties aftermentioned (§ 439). No 
admiral, vice-admiral, or other person under whatever denomina- 
tion, exercising admiralty jurisdiction^ mmt^ as such, by himself, or 
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his agents, receive, take, or interfere with, any wreck, except as 
aftermentioned (§ 440). — See ** Unclaimed Wreck," post. p. 323. 

Whenever any ship or boat is stranded, or in distress, at any 
place on the coasts of the sea, or of any tidal water, within the 
limits of the United Kingdom, upon the receiver of the district with- 
in which the place is situated, being made acquainted with the acci- 
dent, he forthwith proceeds to that place, and, upon his arrival 
there, takes the command of all persons present, and issnes such di- 
rections as he thinks fit, with a view to the preservation of the ship 
or boat, and the lives of the persons belonging thereto, and the 
cargo and apparel thereof. But it is not lawfal for the receiver to 
interfere between the master and his crew, in matters relating to the 
management of that ship or boat, unless the master requests him so 
to do (§ 441). And the receiver can (inter alia) require the master 
or other person having the charge of any boat or ship near at hand, 
to give such aid with his men, ship, or boats, as may be in bis 
power ; and any person refusing, without reasonable caase, to com- 
ply with this request, incurs, for every such refusal^ a penalty not 
exceeding £100 (§ 442). 

All the cargo and other articles belonging to a ship or boat so 
stranded, or in distress, that may be washed on shore, or otherwise 
lost or taken from that ship or boat, must be delivered to the re- 
ceiver ; and any person, whether he is owner or not, who secretes 
and keeps possession of such cargo or article, or refuses to deliver 
the same to the receiver, or to any person authorised by him to de- 
mand the same, incurs a penalty not exceeding £100. The receiver, 
or other pei*son foresaid, is entitled to take such cargo or article bj 
force, from the person so refusing to deliver the same (§ 443). Aad 
whenever any person plunders, creates disorder, or obstructs the 
preservation of any ship or boat stranded, or in distress, as afore- 
said, the receiver can cause such person to be apprehended, and can 
use force for the suppression of such plundering, disorder, or obstruc- 
tion, and can command all her Majesty^s subjects to assist him in 
the use of that force (§ 444). 

During the absence of the receiver from the place of accident, or 
in places where no receiver has been appointed, the following officers 
in succession, viz., any principal officer of customs, or of the coast- 
guard, or officer of inland revenue, and also any sheriff, justice of 
peace, commissioned officer on full pay in her Majesty's naval ser- 
vice, or commissioned officer on fall pay in her Majesty's military 
service, each in the absence of the other, in the order in which they 
are named, can do all matters and things authorised by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, to be done by the receiver, with the exception 
that, with respect to any goods or articles belonging to any ship or 
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boat 80 stranded, or in distress, the delivery up of which to the re- 
ceiver is reqaired as before mentioned, any officer so acting, is con- 
sidered as the agent of the receiver, and mast place the same in the 
custody of the receiver. No person so acting as substitute for a re- 
ceiver, is entitled to any fees payable to the receiver ; but he is not 
deprived, by his so acting, of any right to salvage to which he would 
otherwise be entitled (§ 445). 

For the purpose of rendering assistance to a ship or boat so 
stranded, or in distress, or of saving the lives of the persons on 
board the same, or the cargo or apparel thereof, all persons can 
pass and repass, with or without carriages or horses, over the ad- 
joining lauds (unless there is some public road equally convenient), 
without being subject to interruption, doing as little damage as pos- 
sible ; and, on the like condition, can deposit on these lands, any 
cargo or other article recovered from that ship or boat. All 
damage thereby sastained, is a charge on the ship^ boat, cargo, or 
article, in respect of or by which that damage was occasioned ; and, 
in default of payment, it is recoverable in the same manner as sal- 
vage is recoverable. (See post §§ 497, 498, p.p. 324, 325). In case 
of dispute as to the amount so payable, that amount is to be deter- 
mined in the same manner as the amount of salvage is directed, by 
§§ 460, 461, 462, and 464, to be determined in case of dispute 
(§ 446). 

If the owner or occupier of the lands does any of the following 
things : — 1. Impedes or hinders any person from so passing or re- 
passing, with or without carriages, horses, and servants. 2. Im- 
pedes or hinders the deposit of any cargo or other article recovered 
from such ship or boat, as before mentioned. 3. Prevents such 
cargo or other article from remaining so deposited for a reasonable 
time, until the same can be removed to a safe place of public de- 
posit : — he incurs, for every such offence, a penalty not exceeding 
£100 (§ 447). 

As soon as conveniently may be, the receiver, or in his absence, 
any justice of peace, can examine upon oath, any person belonging 
to a ship in distress, on the coasts of the United Kingdom, or any 
other person who is able to give any account thereof, or of the cargo 
or stores thereof, as to the following matters : — 1. The name and 
description of the ship. 2. The name of the master and of the 
owners. 3. The names of the owners of the cargo. 4. The ports 
or places from and to which the ship was bound. 5. The occasion 
of the distress of the ship. 6. The services rendered. And, 7. Such 
other matters or circumstances relating to the ship or cargo on board, 
as the receiver or justice thinks necessary. This examination is 
taken down in writing, and two copies of it are made, one of which 
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is sent to the Board of Trade, and the other to the secretary at 
Lloyd's ; and this latter copy is placed by the secretary, in some 
conspicuous situation for the inspection of persons desiroos of exa- 
mining it (§ 448). 

The following rules must be observed by any person finding or 
taking possession of wreck within the United Kingdom : (1) if the 
person so finding or taking possession of wreck ts the owner, he must 
give notice, as soon as possible, to the receiver of the district, withm 
which that wreck is found, stating, that he has found or taken 
possession of the same ; and, in this notice, be must describe the 
marks by which that wreck is distinguished : (2) if any person, not 
being the owner, finds or takes possession of any wreck, he must, as 
soon as possible, deliver the same to the receiver as aforesaid. Any 
person making default in obeying these provisions, incurs the following 
penalties : (3) if he is the owner and makes default in performing 
the several things, the performance of which is imposed by this 
section on the owner, he iLCurs a penalty not exceeding £100 : (4) 
if he is not the owner and makes default in performing the several 
things, the performance of which is imposed by this section on any 
person not being an owner, he forfeits all claim to salvage ; — ^he 
must pay to all the owners of the wreck, if the same is claimed, 
or, if unclaimed, — then, to the person entitled to such unclaimed 
wreck, — double the value of that wreck (this value being recoverahle 
in the same manner as a penalty of the like amount); — and he 
incurs a penalty not exceeding £100 (§ 450). 

If any receiver suspects or receives information, that any wreck is 
secreted, or in the possession of a person who is not the owner 
thereof, — or is otherwise improperly dealt with, — ^he can apply to a 
justice of peace for a warrant, and the justice has power to grant a 
warrant, — by virtue whereof, it is lawful for the receiver to enter 
into any house or other place, wherever situate, and also into any 
ship or boat, and to search for, and seize and detain any such wreck 
therein found. If this seizure is made in consequence of information 
given by any person to the receiver, the informer is entitled, by way 
of salvage, to such a sum as the receiver may allow, not exceedmg 
in any case £5 (§ 451). 

Within forty-eight hours after taking possession of any wreck, the 
receiver posts up, in the custom-house of the port nearest the place 
where that wreck was found or seized, a description of the wreck, 
and of any marks by which it is distinguished ; and, if its value 
exceeds £20, but not otherwise, he transmits a similar description to 
the secretary at Lloyds, who posts it up in manner before mentioned 
(§ 452). 

Unclaimed Wkeck in the United Kingdom. — In the event of 
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no owner establishing a claim to wreck found in any place in the 
United Kingdom, before the expiration of a year from the date at 
which the same has come into the possession of the receiver, — then, 
if any admiral, vice-admiral, lord of the manor (in Scotland, " heritor 
feudally vested"), or other person entitled for his own use to 
unclaimed wreck, found in any place within a district for which a 
receiver is appointed, has delivered to the receiver a statement 
of his title, and has proved, to the satisfaction of the receiver, 
that he is entitled to wreck found at that place, — it is the duty 
of the receiver, whenever he takes possession of any wreck found 
at any such place, to send within forty -eight hours thereafter, 
a description of the same, and of any marks by which it is dis* 
tinguished, directed to the address of that admiral, &c., and, upon 
payment of all expenses, salvage, and fees due in respect of that 
wreck, to deliver up possession thereof to him (§§ 454, 471). 

If no owner establishes his claim to wreck found at any place, 
before the expiration of a year as aforesaid, and if no admiral, &c., 
other than her Majesty, is proved to be entitled to such wreck, — 
. the receiver forthwith sells the same, and, after payment of all 
expenses attending the sale, and deducting therefrom his fees, and 
all expenses incurred by him, and paying to the salvors such amount 
of salvage as the Board of Trade may, in each case or by any 
general rule, determine, — he pays the same into the receipt of her 
Majesty's Exchequer, in jsuch manner as the Treasury may direct 
(§ 476). 

Offences in respect of Wreck. — Whenever any ship or boat is 
stranded, or otherwise in distress, on or near the shore of any sea 
or tidal water in the United Kingdom, and that ship or boat, or 
any pai*t of the cargo or apparel thereof, is plundered, damaged, or 
destroyed by any persons riotously and tumultuously assembled 
together, whether on shore or afloat, full compensation must be 
made to the owner of that ship, boat, cargo, or apparel, as follows : — 

In England, by the inhabitants of the hundred, wapentake, ward, 
or district in the nature of a hundred, by whatever name denomi- 
nated, in or nearest to which the ofifence is committed, in manner 
provided by 8 Greo. lY. c. 31, or as near thereto as circumstances 
permit : 

In Ireland, by the inhabitants of a county, county of a city or 
town, barony, town, or towns, parish or parishes, in or nearest to 
which the offence is committed, in manner provided by 4 Wil. IV. 
c. 37, or as near thereto as circumstances permit : 

In Scotland, by the inhabitants of the county, city, or borough, 
in or nearest to which the offence is committed, in manner provided 
by 1 Geo. II. § 2, c. 5, or as near thereto as circumstances permit 
(§ 477). 
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Erery person, who does anj of the acts now to be mentioned, 
incurs, for each sach offence, a penalty not exceeding' £60, in addition 
to any other penalty he may be subject to under the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, or any other act or law, viz. : — 

(1.) Wrongfully carries away or removes any part of a ship or 
boat stranded, or in danger of being stranded, or otherwise ia 
distress, on or near the shore of any sea or tidal water, or aoy 
part of the cargo or apparel thereof, or any wreck : or, 

(2.) Endeavours, in any way, to impede or hinder the saving of 
any such ship, boat, cargo, apparel, or wreck : or, 

(8.) Secrets any wreck, or obliterates or defaces any marks 
thereon : 

And every person,-^— not being a receiver, or a person authorised 
by § 445 to take command in cases of ships stranded or in distress, 
—or not acting under the orders of the receiver or that person, — 
who, without leave of the master, endeavours to board any soch 
ship or boat, incurs, for each offence, a penalty not exceeding £50 ; 
and it is lawful for the master to repel by force any person so 
attempting to board that ship or boat (§ 478). 

If any person takes into any foreign port or place, any ship or 
boat stranded, derelict (abandoned), or otherwise in distress, on or 
near the shore of the sea, or of any tidal water situate within the 
limits of the United Kingdom, or any part of the cargo or appai«i 
thereof, or anything belonging thereto, ot any wreck found within 
the limits foresaid, and there sells the same, he is guilty of fdony, 
and is subject to penal servitude for a term not exceeding four years 
(§ 479). 

Salvage (General). — Whenever services, for which salvage is 
claimed, are rendered either by the commander or crew or part of 
the crew of any of her Majesty's ships, or of any other ship, and 
the salvor voluntarily agrees to abandon his lien upon the ship, cargO) 
and property alleged to be salved, upon the master or other person 
in charge thereof entering into a written agreement, attested by two 
witnesses, to abide the decision of the High Court of Admiralty, 
or any Vice-Admiralty Court, and thereby giving security in that 
behalf to such amount as may be agreed on by the parties to the 
agreement, — this agreement binds the ship, and the cargo, and the 
freight payable therefor respectively, and the respective ovniers of 
the ship, cargo, and freight, for the time being, for the salvage 
adjudged to be payable in respect of the ship, cargo, and freight 
respectively, to the amount of the security so given ; and this agree- 
ment can be adjudicated upon and enforced, iu the same manner as 
the bonds provided for by § 487 (ut infra) y in the case of detention 
tor salvage services rendered by her Majesty's ships (§ 497). 
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TJpoQ this agreement being made, the salvor and the master, or 
other person in charge, respectively make such statements as required 
(by § 486, infra) to be made by them, in the case of a bond being 
given, except that sach statements need not be made upon oath ; 
and, as soon as practicable, the salvor transmits the agreement and 
statements to the court in which the agreement is to be adjudicated 
upon (§ 497). 

Whenever the aggregate amount of the salvage, payable in respect 
of salvage services rendered in the United Kingdom^ has been finally 
ascertained, and exceeds £200, — and whenever the aggregate amount 
of the salvage, payable in respect of salvage services rendered else- 
where, has been finally ascertained, whatever the amount may be — 
then, if any delay or dispute arises as to the apportionment thereof, 
any court having Admiralty jurisdiction, can cause the same to be 
apportioned among the persons entitled thereto, in such manner as it 
thinks just. For this purpose, the court can, if it think fit, appoint 
any person to carry this apportionment into effect, and can compel 
any person in whose hands, or under whose control, that amount 
may be, to distribute the same, or to bring it into court, to be there 
dealt with as the court may direct (§ 498). 

The High Court of Admiralty has jurisdiction to decide upon all 
claims whatsoever relating to salvage, whether the services in respect 
of which salvage is claimed, were performed upon the high seas, or 
within the body of any county, or partly in one place and partly in 
the other, — and whether the wreck is found at sea or cast upon 
land, or partly in the sea and partly on land (§ 476). But the act 
does not give this court any jurisdiction in respect of salvage services 
in Scotland, which it has not heretofore had or exercised (§ 543). 

All wreck, being foreign goods brought or coming into the United 
Kingdom or the Isle of Man, is subject to the same Unties as if it had 
been imported into the United Kingdom or Isle of Man ; and, if any 
question arises as to the origin of these goods, they are to be deemed 
the produce of such country as, on investigation, the Commissioners 
of Customs determine (§ 499). And the Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise permit all goods, wares, and merchandise saved from any 
ship stranded or wrecked on her homeward voyage, to be forwarded 
to the port of its original destination ; and all goods, &c., saved from 
any ship stranded or wrecked on her outward voyage, to be returned 
to the port at which the same were shipped, security being taken 
for the due protection of the revenue in respect of such goods, 
&c. (§ 600). 

Salvage by her Majesty's Ships. — Where salvage services are 
rendered by any ship belonging to her Majesty, or by the commander 
or crew thereof, no claim is made or is to be allowed for any l<^^> 
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damage, or risk, thereby caused to that ship, or to the stores, tackle, 
or furniture thereof, or for the use of any stores or other articles 
belonging to her Majesty, supplied in order to effect such services, or 
for any other expense or loss sustained by her Majesty, by reason of 
these services (§ 484). And no claim whatever, on account of anj 
salvage service rendered to any ship or cargo, or to any appur- 
tenances of any ship, by the commander or crew, or part of the crew, 
of any of her Majesty^s ships, can be adjudicated upon, unless the 
consent of the Admiralty has first been obtained, — this consent being 
signified in writing under the hand of the secretary to the Admiralty; 
and if any person who has originated proceedings in respect of any 
such claim, fails to prove this consent to the satisfaction of the court, 
his case must stand dismissed, and he has to pay all the costs of the 
proceedings (§ 486). 

Whenever services, for which salvage is claimed, are rendered to 
any ship or cargo, or to any part of any ship or cargo, or to any 
appurtenances of any ship, at any place out of the United Kingdom 
and the four seas adjoining thereto, by the commander or crew, or 
part of the crew, of any of her Majesty's ships, the property salved 
must, if the salvor is justified by the circumstances of the case in 
detaining it at all, be taken to some port where there is either a 
consular oflScer, or a Vice-Admiralty Court ; and, within twenty-fonr 
hours after arriving at that port, the salvor and the master, or other 
person in charge of the property salved, must each deliver to the 
consular officer or Vice-Admiralty judge, a statement, verified on 
oath, specifying, so far as they respectively can, and so far as the 
particulars required apply to the case — 

(1.) The place, condition, and circumstances in which the ship, 
cargo, or property was at the time when the services were rendered 
for which salvage is claimed : 

(2.) The nature and duration of the services rendered : 

And the salvor must add to his statement, 

(3.) The proportion of the ship, cargo, and property, and of the 
freight, which he claims for salvage, — or the value at which he esti- 
mates the ship, freight, cargo, and property respectively, and the 
several amounts that he claims, for salvage in respect of the same : 

(4.) Any other circumstances he thinks relevant to his claim : 
' And the master or other person in charge must add to his state- 
ment, 

(5.) A copy of the certificate of registry of the ship, and of the 
indorsements thereon, stating any change which (to his knowledge 
or belief) has occurred in the particulars contained in his certificate; 
and stating also (to the best of his knowledge or belief) the state 
of the title to the ship, for the time being, and of the incumbrances 
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and certificates of mortgage or sale (if any) affecting the same, and 
the names and places of business of the owners and incambrancers : 

(6.) The name and place of business of the freighter (if any) of 
the ship, and the freight to be paid for the voyage she is then on : 

(7.) A general account of the quantity and nature of the cargo at 
the time the salvage services were rendered : 

(8.) The name and place of business of the ovmer of the cargo, 
and of the consignees thereof ; 

(9.) The values at which the master estimates the ship, cargo, 
and property, and the freight, respectively ; or, if he thinks fit, in 
lieu of this estimated value of the cargo, a copy of the ship's mani- 
fest: 

(10.) The amounts which the master thinks should be paid as 
salvage, for the services rendered : 

(11.) An accurate list of the property saved, in cases where the 
ship is not saved : 

(12.) An account of the proceeds of the sale of the ship, cargo, 
or property, in cases where the same or any of them are sold at the 
port before-mentioned : 

(13.) The number, capacities, and condition of the crew of the 
ship, at the time the services were rendered ; 

(14.) Any other circumstances he thinks relevant to the matters 
in question : 

(15.) A statement of his willingness to execute a bond in the 
, form W, in the schedule annexed to the act, in such an amount as 
the consular officer or Vice- Admiralty judge may fix (§ 486.) 

Within four days after receiving the foregoing statements, the 
consular officer or judge (as the case may be) fixes the amount to 
be inserted in this bond at such a sum as he thinks sufficient to 
answer the demand for the salvage services rendered ; but this sum 
cannot exceed one-half of the value which, in his estimation, the 
ship, freight, and cargo, or any parts thereof in respect of which 
salvage is claimed, are worth. If either of the foresaid statements 
is not delivered to the consular officer or judge within the time before 
required, he can proceed on hearing one of the parties ; and, in any 
proceeding under the act, the consular officer can take affidavits and 
receive affirmations (§ 487). He also sends notice of the sum h^ 
has so fixed, to the salvor and the master ; and, upon the master 
executing the bond (without stamp) in the foresaid form, with this 
sum inserted therein, in the presence of the said officer or judge, who 
attests it, and, delivering the same to the salvor, his right ceases to 
detain or retain possession of the ship, cargo, or property, or any of 
them, in respect to his salvage claim (§ 488). This bond binds the 
respective owners of the ship, freight, and cargo, and their respective 
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heirs, execntors, and administrators, for the Mlvtige adjudged to be 
payable, in respect of the said ship, cargo, and freight respectiyelj 
(§ 491). 

If the ship, cargo, or property in respect of which the daim 
of salvage is made, is not owned by persons domiciled in her Majesty's 
dominions, the right of the salvor to detain or retain possession 
thereof does not cease, unless the master procures, in addition to the 
said bond, such secarity for the dae performance of the conditions 
thereof, as the consular officer or Vice-Admiralty Judge considers 
sufficient for the purpose, and places this security in the possession 
or custudy of that officer or judge ; or, if the salvor so desires, in 
the possession or custody of the officer or judge, jointly with any 
other person whom the salvor appoints for the purpose (§ 489). 

At the earliest opportunity, the consular officer or judge transmits 
the statements and documents sent to him in terms of § 486 utwp.f 
and a notice of the sam he has fixed as aforesaid, to the High Court 
of Admiralty of England ; or, if the salvor and the master, (m* other 
person in charge, as aforesaid, agree that the bond shall be adjudi- 
cated upon by any Vice- Admiralty Court, to that court (§ 490.) 
This bond is adjudicated upon and enforced by the said High Coort 
of Admiralty, or by the Vice- Admiralty Court that may have been 
i^greed on as aforesaid. In every proceeding under the Merchant 
Shipping Act, any such Vice- Admiralty Court has and exercises 
all powers and authorities which the said High Court now ha?, 
or at any time may have, in any proceeding whatsoever before it 
(§492). And the High Court has power to enforce any bond given, 
in pursuance of the Merchant Shipping Act, in any Vice- Admiralty 
Court in any part of her Majesty's dominions. All courts in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, exercising 
Admiralty jurisdiction, upon application, aid and assist the High 
Court of Admiralty in enforcing the said bonds (§ 493). 

Any such salvor, as aforesaid, of any ship, cargo, or property, 
who elects not to proceed under the act, has no power to detain that 
ship, cargo, or property, but may proceed otherwise for the enforce- 
ment of his salvage claim, as if the Merchant Shipping Act had not 
been passed, — nothing therein contained abridging or affecting the 
rights of salvors, except in the cases provided for by it (§ 494). 
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CHAPTER VII. 

stoppage in 7V-a»Mto— Discharge'of Cargo— Payment of, and Lien for, Freight— Legal 
Procedure under Merchant Shipping Act— Legal Procediure (6«ieral)— Legal Pro- 
cedure (Scotland), 

Stoppage in Tkansitu. — The meaning of the expression is, that 
the unpaid seller or consigner of goods has a right, on the bankruptcy 
or insolyency, or approaching bankruptcy or insolvency, of the pur- 
chaser or consignee, to countermand, before or on aniyal at the place 
of destination, delivery of these goods to that purchaser or consignee. 
Into the general principles on which this right is founded, and to the 
many questions which may arise out of the exercise of it, the ship- 
owner or shipmaster does not require to enter. The master is merely 
a common carrier ; and, by his bill of lading, he has undertaken to 
deliver the goods to the person named in it, or his assigns^ — that is, 
to the party to whom he has legally transferred his rights under it ; 
or the bill of lading is taken for delivery to the order of the shipper 

himself, or to , or order or assigns ; and, in these cases, the 

master can only deliver to the party to whom the shipper has duly 
indorsed the bill of lading, or who holds it from the shipper, with a 
blank indorsement. 

In so far as the shipowner and shipmaster are concerned, the points 
for their consideration, in a question of stoppage in transitu, ai^ : — 
1. Who is the party legally entitled to stop? 2. At what time, and 
in what manner, is the stoppage to be made? And, 3. What are 
the effects of a stoppage effectually made? 

1. As to the party legally entitled to stop goods in the course of 
their passage — the simplest case is, that of an unpaid seller or con- 
signer and an insolvent or bankrupt purchaser or consignee, in which 
case, there can be no doubt of the right of this unpaid seller or con- 
signer to interfere and prevent delivery of the goods ; but the equi- 
table consideration, upon which this right is founded, is not confined 
to the simple case of a seller or consigner and a purchaser or con- 
signee ; it is extended to the case of any one who is essentially in the 
situation of a seller or consigner : — as an agent or correspondent 
abroad, purchasing goods, in his own name, for his principal in this 
country, and sending an invoice and bill of lading, and drawing bills 
for the price ; or a consigner buying goods on the orders of the con- 
signee, and transmitting them, and charging a commission on the 
amount of the price (Fiese v. Wray, 3 East. 92) ; and a person who 
consigns goods to another, on the joint account of himself, apd the 
person to whom they are so consigned, for the purpose of being sold, 
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is entitled to stop the goods (Newson v, Thornton, 6 East. 17) ; and, 
of coarse, the daly- authorised agent of a party in any of these sita- 
ations, is entitled thas to countermand delivery. 

But thera is no place for the exercise of this right, in a question 
between a principal who sends the goods, and the factor or agent to 
whom he sends these goods, for the purpose of ^' sale and return ;" 
because, by so sending the goods, the principal — ^the owner — does 
not part with the property in them, nor does the factor, by these goods 
being sent to him for sale and return, become owner of them ; there 
is not, in short, the relation of seller and purchaser between them 
(Kinloch v, Craig, 37 R. 783). In like manner, a party who has 
only a lien or right of retention over the goods, for work done or 
labour expended on them, is not entitled, after having placed them 
on board, and so parted with possession, to stop these goods on their 
passage and resume possession, so as to revive his right of lien which 
had previously expired (Sweet v. Pym, 1 East 4). 

But into these considerations, the master has nothing to do to 
enter, in giving effect to a notice duly given to stop, although, in a 
question between the parties themselves, these may be of importance. 
What the master has to attend to is this : — Is the party, in whose 
name this notice to stop has been given, a creditor, or in the situa- 
tion of a creditor, for the price of these goods, of the party to whom, 
by the bill of lading, they are made deliverable ? Having satisfied 
himself as to this, the master must give effect to a notice to stop, if 
legally given ; and, therefore, the next enquiry is : — 

2. At what time, and in what manner, is this stoppage to be 
made? 

As to the first point, the general rule is, that the notice must be 
given during the course of the voyage, or after arrival at the place 
of destination, previous to delivery. But, although, to put an end 
to this right to stop the goods, it is necessary that the goods should 
have come to the possession of the purchaser or consignee, it is not 
necessary that this possession need be delayed to be taken till the 
end of the voyage. No doubt, by the bill of lading, the goods are 
made deliverable at a particular place, and the goods are held to be 
in the course of passage, — in law terms, the transitus continues, — 
until they are delivered to the consignee at that place ; but this is to 
be understood of a delivery in the due course of business ; for if, be- 
fore the goods reach this ultimate place of destination, the consignee 
does any act which is equivalent to taking actual possession, the tran- 
situs is at an end (per Bayley, J., in Foster v. Frampton, 6 B. and 
C, 106) — as, for instance, where the ship puts into an intermediate 
port, and the cargo is landed and warehoused in name of the con- 
siffneCf or delivery is taken by the consignee or his agent of a part 
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of the cargo, for the purpose^ and in the progress^ of taking possession 
of the whole, not as delivery of a part, as a part only, separated from 
the rest of the cargo ; in such cases the transitua is at an end ; and 
any intimation to stop, given after these acts of possession, by the 
consignee, is too late (per Pollock, C. B., in Turner v, Scovell, 14 M. 
and W., 36). 

Again, as to the manner in which this stoppage is to be made, it 
is plain that, in order to produce an effectual stoppage, the intima- 
tion to stop must be made, either directly and immediately to the 
master who has the actual custody of the goods, or, if intimation 
should be made to the shipowner, this intimation should be so made, 
as that the owner can, by using reasonable diligence, communicate 
to his master, the fact of such an intimation having been made to 
him, in time to prevent the master delivering the cargo in terms of 
his bills of lading. For instance, where a cargo of timber was sent 
from Quebec to Port Fleetwood, in Lancashire, and, while the goods 
were on the voyage, a notice of stoppage was sent to the shipowner 
in Montrose, in Scotland, and thereupon the shipowner sent a letter 
to await the arrival of the master at Fleetwood, directing him to de- 
liver the cargo to the agents of the seller ; this was held not to be 
a sufficient notice of stoppage in transitu (Whitehead v, Anderson, 
9 M. and W., 534). 

There is no particular form in which a notice to stop in transitu 
is required to be given, but there is no question, that this notice must 
be in writing. Generally speaiting, it ought to specify the lading of the 
cargo or goods on board the ship, at the port of lading, for delivery to 
the person named in the bills of lading, at the port of discharge ; fhe 
non-payment or non-security of the price in terms of the agreement be- 
tween the parties ; the bankruptcy or insolvency or suspected credit of 
the party so named ; and it must contain, in express terms, a request 
to the master not to deliver the cargo or goods to that party, but to 
some other party, therein named by the shipper to receive them. 

3. Then, as to the effects of this stoppage in transitu, when ef- 
fectually made, so far as the shipowner or shipmaster is concerned, — 
in the ordinary case between the consigner and the consignee, there 
is no question that delivery cannot be made to the latter, or to his 
agent, or any person for him, or on his account. So far, the 
course to be pursued by the shipmaster is clear ; but, keeping in 
view the different forms in which bills of lading may be expressed, 
as to the party to whom the delivery is to be made, and that the 
bills of lading all bear delivery to be made to some person, or to 
order, or assigns, so that delivery may be claimed by separate par- 
ties, as indorsees under the separate bills of lading at the same time : 
what, in these circumstances, should the master do ? It is not to 
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be expected, that he is to take apon himself the responsibility of de- 
tenniaing the legal questions, — which of the indorsations is for valiie, 
aud which fraadolent, and, therefore, which of the clajmants has the 
preferable right to obtain delivery of the cargo ? It may be, that 
one of the parties may be able to give an unexceptionable letter of 
indemnity, on condition of his delivering the goods to that party; 
and, in sach case, and after due intimation to the other claimants of 
his intention so to deliver, there can be little risk in his delivering the 
goods accordingly, upon payment of his freight and charges. Bat, 
in the absence of any such letter of indemnity, the proper course for 
the master to pursue, — ^under these circumstances, is, to warehouse the 
cargo or goods, in his own name, to preserve his lien for the freight 
and charges, and under reservation of the creditor's rights, in virtae 
of the stoppage in transitu, — See the two following sections. 

D1SCHA.EGE OF Gabqo. — Having arrived at the port of destioa- 
tion, and having safely moored his ship at the quay or other place 
of delivery, or having anchored her, as the custom may be, his dotj 
is to report his ship and crew, and to deliver the manifest and odier 
papers, for the clearances of the ship and cargo, according to the 
law and custom of the place. The lay-days run from the tune of 
the ship's arrival at the tisual place of discharge in the port, and not 
merely at the port (Brereton v. Chapman, 7 Bing. 639) ; and if the 
usual place of discharge is in a dock, these days are calculated from 
the day of her arrival in the dock, and n6t of her coming to her 
berth (Brown v. Johnson, 10 M. and W. 331). And although it is 
not absolutely requisite for the master to send notice to the con- 
signee, of the ship's arrival ; yet, where the consignee or holders of 
the bills of lading are known to him, it would be, at least, pradent, 
that he should send written notice to them. . 

The clearance at the custom-house, of ships in the coasting and 
import trades, has been already explained (ante^ pp. 171, 176), and 
also of ships in the British possessions abroad (ante, p. 182). If the 
cargo is to be delivered at a foreign port, the master must trust to 
the shlp^s agent, or the agent of the cargo, to obtain the proper 
clearance of the ship and cargo ; or, in the absence of these, he can 
have recourse to the British consul. Before sailing on the voyage, 
the master ought to make himself acquainted with the customs, laws, 
and regulations at the port of delivery, so that he may know what 
is required of him, and that no unnecessary delay may take place in 
the ship's being ready to discharge. 

On arrival at the port of delivery, it is usual, and very proper, 
for the master to take a protest, in presence of a notary-public, or 
the British consul at a foreign port, against wind and weather, as it is 
called ; that is, a statement by the master of the course of the ship's 
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voyage, from the day of her sailing to the day of her arrival ; of the 
storms or bad weather she may have encountered ; of the seas she 
may have shipped ; of the conduct pursued in any particular cir- 
cumstances ; and of the damage sustained by the ship (if any), and 
of the apprehended damage to the cargo. This narrative should be 
merely a transcript from the daily entries in the ofScial log-book ; 
and the master should bring the instrument of protest with him, for 
use in the adjustment of losses and average. 

All things being ready, the master must proceed, without delay, 
to deliver the cargo to the consignee or his agent, or to the holders 
of the bills of lading duly indorsed, upon production* of these bills of 
lading, and upon payment of the freight and charges, unless parti- 
cular terms of payment have been agreed on. The goods must be 
delivered expressly in terms of the bill of lading ; and this delivery 
must be made, according to the custom and practice usually observed 
at the port or place of delivery. Where the goods do not require 
to be landed at any particular public wharf or dock, or where the 
consignee does not appear to take delivery in due time, the practice 
in this country is, for the master to deposit the goods in the hands 
of a wharfinger, or in a public warehouse, in his own name, to secure 
his lien for the freight and charges, unless this right of lien has been 
excluded by the special terms agreed on for payment. 

If, on the expiry of the lay-days, the consignee or holders of the 
bills of lading have not taken delivery of the cargo, or have not fully 
unladen the ship, the master ought to intimate to these parties, by 
a protest, that the lay-days have expired, and that, henceforth, the 
ship is on demurrage, and that, if the whole is not unladen before 
the expiry of the demurrage days, the master will warehouse the 
cargo in his own name, to secure his lien for freight and charges. 
The same course ought to be followed, where two or more parties 
appear and claim the goods, — say the consignee or a holder of a bill 
of lading blank indorsed, and the shipper's agent holding a bill of 
lading specially indorsed to him ; in such a case, the master should, 
for his own safety, and in absence of a letter of indemnity from any 
of the parties, warehouse the goods in his own name, in security of 
his freight and charges. Where, also, the bill of lading has been 
indorsed conditionally, — as, if the party named accept and pay the 
bills drawn on him, if not, then to another paity named ; — in this 
case, the master must have satisfactory evidence produced to him, — 
either that the party first named has accepted and paid the bills 
drawn on him in terms of the indorsement, before the master deliver 
the goods to him, — or that he has failed to accept and pay the bills 
so drawn on him, before the master can safely deliver the goods to 
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Jthe second party named (Barrow r. Coles, 3 Camp. 92 ; Mitchell v. 
£de, 11 Ad. and £11. 888). 

Bat, if the bill of lading is in the hands of an honest and oneroiu 
indorsee, who has acquired right to it for value, in the ordinary 
course of business, and to whom no suspicion attaches, either from 
the person named in it, or from an equally honest and oneroiu 
indorsee, then the master is justified in delivering the goods to that 
party, and by such delivery, he discharges the obligation nndertaken 
by him in his bill of lading. 

If, however, no party appears, either as the consignee named, or 
as the holder of*a duly indorsed bill of lading, to enter the goods at 
the custom-house and take delivery of them, daring the runnmg of 
the lay-days, the master should enter and land them in his own 
name, and deposit them in some place of safe custody, under his 
lien for the payment of freight and charges. 

Payment of, and Lien for, Freight. — It is the usual stipulation 
in ordinary bills of lading, that the goods shall be deliverable to tlM 
party named, or to order, or assigns, " he or they paying freight for 
the same,** at the specified rate, with primage and average aeons- 
tomed ; and under a bill of lading in this form, there is no donbt 
that the master can refuse to part with possession of the goods, 
without, at the same time, receiving payment of his freight and 
charges. And, on the other hand, the actual receiving of the goods 
under such a bill of lading, is evidence of a new agreement, by the 
person so receiving them, to pay the freight due upon these goods, 
in terms of the bill of lading (Cook t*. Taylor, 13 East. 399). Even 
where the bill of lading had been indorsed to a person, merely as 
broker who advanced money on it, for sale of the goods, and who, 
after paying himself his own advances, paid over the balance of the 
proceeds to his principals, without paying the freight ; he was held 
liable for the freight, both as indorsee of the bill of lading, and as 
being something more than a mere agent to receive, viz., an agent 
with an interest (Bell r. Kymer, 3 Camp. 545). 

But, where the party to whom the goods are delivered, Is known 
to be, or appears on the face of the bill of lading to be, the mere 
agent of the consignee, in whom alone the right of the goods is 
vested, the promise to be inferred from the receipt of the goods, by 
that known agent or under such a bill of lading, is a promise hj 
him, as agent, to pay the freight on account of the consignee, and 
not a promise to be personally responsible (Ward v. Felton, 1 East 
807 ; Amos v, Temperly, 8 M. and W. 798). 

So, where a ship was chartered on a voyage out and home for a 
specified time, at a certain rate of freight for the homeward voyage, 
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in fall for the hire of the ship for the Btlpulated time, to be paid in 
part by an advance on the ship's clearing for the outward voyage, 
and the rest on her return, by bills at a certain date ; and on the 
loading of the homeward cargo, a bill of lading was signed, to 
deliver the goods to the charterers or assigns, " he or they paying 
freight for said goods as per charter-party: — it was held, that the 
indorsees of the bill of lading, for a valuable consideration, were not 
liable to the shipowner upon an implied promise to pay freight, 
arising out of the receipt of the goods under the bill of lading (Moor- 
som V, Kymer, 2 M. and S. 303). And where, by a charter-party, 
the cargo was to be loaded by the charterer's agent, and the ship 
was to proceed therewith to London, and deliver the same on being 
paid freight at the rate specified ; by the bills of lading, the goods 
were to be delivered to the charterer, or assigns, he or they paying 
freight, as per charter-party; — before the ship arrived, the charterer 
sold part of the goods to a third party, and indorsed to him the 
corresponding bills of lading ; and when the ship arrived, the goods 
so sold were, by his orders, entered in his name at the custom-honsj 
and docks, he paying the duties ; and he obtained possession of the 
goods under the bill of lading and indorsement : — it was held, that, 
whether the facts found by the jury, were or were not evidence of a 
contract by this third party with the shipowner, to pay freight for 
the goods sold (which was doubtful), no such contract was implied 
by law from the facts, nor could the court assume such a contract ; 
and farther, that, if the bill of lading had not referred to the charter- 
party, but had merely stated that the goods were to be delivered to 
the consignee or assigns, on their paying freight, the taking the 
goods under the indorsement, would have been evidence from which 
a jury might have inferred a contract between the indorsee and the 
shipowner to pay freight ; but that, even in such a case, no such 
contract would arise by implication of law (Sanders v. Vanzeller, 4 
Ad. and Ell. N.S. 260). 

In such cases, and before parting with possession of the goods, 
over which he has a lien for freight and charges, the master ought 
to receive from the party to whom delivery is to be made, in what- 
ever character he is to receive them, an explicit (it ought to be a 
written) promise to pay the freight and charges, at the time of re- 
ceiving delivery of the goods. If the master parts with posses- 
sion, without receiving such a reliable promise, he, by so parting 
with possession, loses his lien over the goods for his freight and 
charges. 

This lien is the right which the owner or master of a ship has to 
retain, the goods laden on board his ship, and so in his own pos- 
session, until the payment of the freight due in respect of them, 
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whether by a charter-party, or under a bill of lading, unless, by the 
former, the terms of the payment of the freight have been so fixed, 
as to be inconsistent with the exercise of this right. Even where 
the freight is made payable by bills at certain dates after the day 
of tJu ship's arrival at her port of discharge, before she can have 
began to anload, — the shipowner Is entitled to retain possession of the 
cargo, until the bills be delivered (Campion t;. Colvin, 3 Bing. N.C. 
17). And if these bills are dishonoured, while any part of the cargo 
remains in his possession, he is entitled to a lien on that part, for 
the unsatisfied freight (Stevenson v. Blacklock, 1 M. & S. 535). 
But where the payment is to be made by approved bills, and the 
owner objected to a bill delivered to him, but afterwards negotiated 
it : — it was held, that he thereby lost the benefit of his objection, and 
his right to retain the goods (Horncastle r. Farran, 3 B. & A. 497). 

Where the ship is loaded under a charter-party, with the goods 
of the charterer, and also with the goods of third parties under bills 
of lading, the latter being deliverable to the consignees, on pay- 
ment of the freights therein specified; and the freight is made 
payable in certain portions, by good bills at certain dates, — the bills 
for the first portion having been dishonoured, and no bills for the 
other portion having been granted : — it was held that, as the freight 
per charter-party was to be paid by the freighter in good bills, prior 
to delivery of the homeward cargo, the shipmaster had a lien thereon 
for the freight ; and that be had a right to receive the freight per 
bills of lading from the consignees, and had a like lien on that 
freight when so received (Christie v. Lewis, 2 B. & B. 410). And 
where, under a charter-party in the ordinary terms, goods of the 
charterer and sub-freighters were shipped on bills of lading, bearing 
" freight payable for charter-party :" — it was held that, as to so much 
of the goods as were considered to belong to the charterer, they 
were subject to the Hen of the owner, to the full extent of the 
freight due under the charter-party, and that, as to the goods of 
sub-freighters, they also were liable to the owner's lien, to the 
extent of the freight due upon each of these consigments (Faith r. 
East India Co. 4 B. & A. 630). 

There is no lien over the cargo actually shipped, for a sum due as 
dead freight, or damages payable for the unoccupied part of the ship, 
nor for demurrage (Birley r. Gladstone, 3 M. & S. 205). 

If the charterer load the ship with a larger quantity of goods than 
can be reasonably stowed in the hold and other places appropriated 
to the carriage of cargo, and the cabin has to be occupied with the 
excess ; the shipowner is entitled to charge freight for this excess at 
the current freight of the day, at the place of shipment (Micheson r. 
NicoU, 19 L. T. 229). 
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LiABiLiTT OF THE Masteb. — The varlous penalties and for- 
feitnres to which the master of a ship is subjected, under the 
Customs Consolidation Act, and the Merchant Shipping Act, have 
been considered in the previous chapters of the present part ; and, 
here, it is proposed to consider his personal liability under contracts 
in relation to the ship, entered into by him as master. 

And, 1. The master is personally liable to the seamen for the 
wages due to them, under the agreement entered into between the 
master and them. The seamen have a threefold remedy for the 
recovery of their wages, against the master, against the owners, and 
against the ship ; and, if the master or owner does not pay to every 
seaman his wages, at the respective periods fixed by § 187 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, he, for this neglect or refusal so to make 
payment, without sufficient cause, must pay to the seamen, a sum 
not exceeding the amount of two days' pay for each of the days, 
not exceeding ten, during which payment is delayed beyond the 
respective periods fixed by the act, for the payment of wages, this 
snm being recoverable as wages (17 & 18 Vict. c. 104, § 187). 
These wages, not exceeding £50, over and above the costs of the 
proceeding, can, so soon as the same becomes payable, be recovered 
in a summary manner, before any two justices of peace, acting in or 
near to the place at which the service has terminated^ or at which the 
seaman or apprentice has been discharged^ or at which the person 
upon whom the claim is made, is or resides ; or, in Scotland, before 
the justices or sheriff of the county within which any such place is 
situated. The order of the justices or sheriff in the matter, is final 
(§ 188). 

2. As the master has authority to order the necessary repairs for 
his ship, and to provide an adequate supply of stores and provisions, 
requisite for the use of the ship in the trade, or during the voyage 
in which she is engaged, or is about to engage, so he is himself 
personally bound by the contracts so made by him, unless he ha^ 
taken care, by express agreement, to limit the credit to his owners 
alone (Abbot. 182). 

3. In the case of a general ship, as the master has an implied 
power, for and on behalf of his owners, to enter into contracts 
relating to the employment of the ship, in the ordinary course of 
her employment, so the master himself is answerable for his own 
contracts to the parties with whom he contract (Abbot. 124). 

In a foreign port, as the master is, generally, the only known repre- 
sentative of the owners, he has full authority to order all repairs 
necessary for the ship, and all stores and provisions requisite for her 
use, and also to enter into contracts for the employment of the ship ; 
and, for these supplies, and under these contracts, he himself is 

T 
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personally responsible, as well as his owners, unless in a place 
where the latter have a known and accredited agent on the spot, to 
attend to such matters. 

4. By § 516 of the Merchant Shipping Act, it is enacted, that 
nothing in the ninth part of the act, as to the liability of shipowners, 
is to be construed to lessen or take away any liability to which any 
master or seaman, being cUso owner or part owner of the ship to 
which he belongs^ is sabject in his capacity of master or seaman. 
The foarth section of the preyions act (53 Greo. 3 c. 159) was a 
similar enactment ; and the meaning of the section is, that, if tbe 
master be a part owner, bat if he is sued in his character as master, 
and not as one of the several part owners, he will not be affected 
by the 503 and 504 sections of the act ; but that, if he be sued as 
one of the part owners, with the other part owners, the dream- 
stance of the loss being occasioned by his fault and with his privity, 
will not take away from the other part owners, the protection which 
these sections intended to give them. 

Legal Pbocedure under MEBCHAirr Shipping Act. — 1. Legd 
Procedure (general), — In all places within her Majesty's dominions, 
except Scotland, the offences aftermentioned are punishable, and 
penalties recoverable, in manner following : — 

(1.) Every offence declared by the act (see §§ 102, 140, 164, 
176, 207, 226, 239, 284, 320, 366) to be a misdemeanor, is 
punishable by fine or impiisonment, with or without hard labonr. 
The court before which the offence is tried, may, in England, make 
the . same allowances, and order payment of the same costs and 
expenses, as if that misdemeanor had been enumerated in the act 
7 Geo. 4, c. 64, or any other act that may be passed for the like 
purpose ; and the court before which the offence is tried, may, in 
any other part of her Majesty's dominions, make snch allowances, 
and order payment of such costs and expenses (if any), as ai« 
payable or allowable upon the trial of any misdemeanor under any 
existing act or ordinance, — or as may be payable or allowable under 
any act or law, for the time being in force therein : — 

(2.) Every offence declared by the act to be a misdemeanor, is 
also deemed to be an offence, by the act made punishable by impri- 
sonment for any period not exceeding six months, with or without 
hard labour, or by a penalty not exceeding £100 ; and can be 
prosecuted accordmgly in a summary manner, instead of being pro- 
secuted as a misdemeanor : — 

(3.) Every offence, by the Act made punishable by imprisonment, 
for any period not exceeding six months, with or without hard 
labour, or by any penalty not exceeding £100, is, in England and 
Ireland, to be prosecuted summarily, before any two or more justices, 
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— as to England, in the manner directed by the 11 and 12 Yict. 
43; and as to Ireland, in the manner directed by the 14 and 15 
Yict. 93, or in such other manner as may be directed by any act or 
acts that may be passed for the like parpose : — 

(4.) In all cases of summary conviction, in England when the 
sum adjudged to be paid exceeds £5, or the period of imprisonment 
adjudged, exceeds one month, any person who thinks himself 
aggrieved by such a conviction, can appeal to the next court of 
general or quarter sessions, to be held, not less than twelve days 
after the day of this conviction, for the county, city, borough, &c., 
or place, wherein the case has been tried. But the person appealing 
must give to the complainant, a notice in writing of such appeal, 
and of the cause and matter thereof, within three days after the 
conviction, and seven clear days, at least, before the sessions ; and 
lie must also either remain in custody until the sessions, or enter into 
B recognisance (bail bond), with two sufficient sureties, before a jus- 
tice of the peace, conditioned to appear personally at the sessions, 
«nd to try his appeal, and to abide the judgment of the court there- 
upon, and to pay such costs as shall be awarded by the court : — 

(5.) All offences under the act, are, in any British possession, 
punishable in any court or by any justice of peace or magistrate, 
in which or by whom offences of a like character are ordinarily 
punishable, or in such other manner, or by such other courts, justices, 
or magistrates, as may, from time to time, be determined by any act 
or ordinance duly made in that possession, in such manner as acts 
and ordinances are therein required to be made, in order to have 
the force of law (§ 618). 

Any stipendiary (paid) magistrate has full power to do o/one, 
whatever two justices are authorised by the act to do (§ 519). 
And, for the purpose of giving jurisdiction under the act, every 
offence is deemed to have been committed, and every cause of com- 
plaint to have arisen, either in the place in which the same actually 
was committed or arose, or in any place in which the offender or 
person complained against may be (§ 520). 

In all cases, where any district, within which any court, justice, 
or other magistrate has jurisdiction, is situate on the coast of the 
sea, or abutting on or projecting into any bay, channel, lake, river, 
or other navigable water, that com*t, justice, or magistrate, has juris- 
diction over any ship or boat being on or lying or passing off that 
coast, or being in or near such, bay, &c., and over all persons on 
board such ship or boat, or, for the time being belonging thereto, — 
in the same manner as if that ship or boat, or these persons were 
within the limits of the original jurisdiction of the court, justice, or 
magistrate (§ 521). Service of any summons, or other matter in 
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any legal procedure nnder the act, is good semce, if made personaDy 
on the person to be served, or at his last place of abode, or if nude 
by leaving the snmmons for him, on board any ship to which be mtf 
belong, with any person being or appearing to be in. command or 
charge thereof (§ 522). 

In all cases where any court, justice or justices, or other magis- 
trate, has or have power to make an order directing payment to 
be made of a seaman's wages (§ 188), or of penalties, or other 
sums of money, — then, if the party directed so to pay, is the matter 
or owner of a ship, and the same is not paid at the time, and in tk 
manner prescribed in the order, — the court, ^c, making the order, 
in addition to any other powers for the purpose of compelling paj- 
ment, can direct the amount remaining unpaid to be levied by dis^ 
or poinding, and sale of the ship, her tackle, fnmitare, and appaiel 
(§ 623). 

When any penalty is imposed for which no specific application it 
provided by the act, the court, justice, or magistrate imposmg that 
penalty, can, if thought fit, direct the whole, or any part thereof; ta 
be applied in compensating any person for any wrong or damage 
which he may have sustained by the act or default^ ia respect d 
which that penalty is imposed, or to be applied in or towards pay- 
ment of the expenses of the proceedings (§ 524). 

The time for instituting summary proceedings under the Merchant 
Shipping Act is limited as follows : — 

(1.) No conviction for any offence can be made nnder the act, ia 
any sunmiary proceeding instituted in the United Kingdom^ nnlM 
that proceeding is commenced iviihin six motUhs after the comnussioi 
of the offence ; or, if both or either of the parties to that proceedmg 
happen, during that time, to be out of the United Kingdom, mileai 
the same is commenced within two months after they both firat 
happen to arrive, or to be at one time within the same. 

(2.) No conviction for any offence can be made nnder the act, ia 
any proceeding instituted in any British possession, unless that pro* 
ceeding is commenced within six months after the commission of the 
offence ; or, if both or either of the parties to the proceeding happen, 
during that time, not to be within the jurisdiction of any oomt 
capable of dealing with the case, unless the same is commenced 
within two months after both first happen to arrive or to be at one 
time within the same. 

(3.) No order for the payment of money can be made under the 
act, in any summary proceeding instituted in the United Kingdom, 
unless that proceeding is commenced within six months after the 
cause of complaint^ arises ; or, if both or either of the parties happen, 
during that time, to be out of the United Kingdom, unless the same 
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is commenced within six months after they both first happen to arrive 
or to bo at one time within the same : 

(4.) No order for the payment of money can be made under the 
act, in any summary proceeding instituted in any British possession, 
unless that proceeding is commenced within six months after the 
cause of complaint arises ; and, if both or either of the parties to the 
proceeding happen, during that time, not to be within the jurisdic- 
tion of any court capable of dealing with the case, unless the same 
is commenced within six months after they both first happen to 
arrive or be at one time within that jurisdiction (§ 525). 

Any document, required by the act to be executed in the presence 
of, or to be attested by, any witness or witnesses, can be proved by 
the evidence of any person who is able to bear witness to the requi- 
site facts, without calling the attesting witness or witnesses, or any 
of them (§ 526). See as to the proof of the agreement with the 
seamen, § 165, ante p. 201. 

Whenever any injury has, in any part of the world, been caused 
to any property belonging to her Majesty, or to any of her Majesty's 
subjects, by any foreign ship, — if, oJt any time thereafter, that ship is 
found in any port or river of the United Elingdom, or within three 
miles of the coast thereof — it is lawful for the judge of any court of 
record in the United Kingdom, or of the judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, or in Scotland, the Court of Session, or the sheriff of the 
county within whose jurisdiction the ship may be, upon its being 
shown to him by any person appl3dng summarily, that the injury 
was probably caused by the misconduct or want ofsMU of the master 
or mariners of that ship, to issue an order directed to any officer of 
aistoms, or other officer named by the judge, requiring him to detain 
that ship until such time as the owner, master, or consignee hcu made 
satisfaction in respect of this injury ; or has given security, to be 
approved by the judge, to abide the event of any action, suit, or other 
legal proceeding that may be instituted in respect of this injury, and 
to pay all costs and damages that may be awarded thereon ; and any 
officer of customs or other officer, to whom the order is directed, can 
detain that ship accordingly (§ 527). 

In any case where it appears that, before any application can be 
made under the foregoing section, the foreign ship will have departed 
beyond the limits therein mentioned, it is lawful for any commissioned 
officer on full pay in her Majesty's military or naval service, or any 
British officer of customs, or any British consular officer, to detain 
that ship, until such time as will allow said application to be made, 
and the result thereof to be communicated to him. No such officer 
is liable for any costs or damages, in respect of this detention, unless 
the same is proved to have been made without reasonable grounds 
(§ 528). 
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In any action, &c., in relation to snch injary, the person so gim% 
secnritj as aforesaid, is to be made defendant or defender, and is to 
be stated to be the owner of the ship that has occasioned the 
damage ; and the production of the order of the judge in relation to 
this secntitj, is conclnsive evidence of the liability of the defendant 
or defender to that action, &c. (§ 529). 

2. Legal Procedure (Scotland), — In Scotland^ every offence 
which, by the act, is described as a felony or misdemeanor, can be 
prosecnted by indictment or criminal letters, at the instance of her 
Majesty's advocate before the High Court of Justiciary, or by 
criminal libel at the instance of the procurator-fiscal of the conntj 
before the sheriff, — and is punishable with fine, and with imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour in default of payment, or with 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, or with both, as the 
court may think fit ; or, in the case of felony, with penal servitude, 
where the court is competent thereto. The court can also, if it 
think fit, order payment by the offender, of the costs and expenses 
of the prosecution (§ 630). 

All prosecutions, complaints, actions, or proceedings under the 
act, — other than prosecutions for felonies or misdemeanors,— can 
be brought in a summary form before the sheriff of the county, or 
before any two justices of the county or burgh, where the cause of 
prosecution or action arises, or where the offender or defender may 
be for the time ; and, when of a criminal nature, or for penalties, at 
the instance of the procurator-fiscal of court, or at the instance of 
any party aggrieved, with concurrence of the procurator-fiscal ; and 
the court can, if it thinks fit, order payment by the ofifender or 
defender, of the costs of the prosecution or action (§ 531). 

All prosecutions, &c., under the act, can be so brought, either in a 
written or printed form, or partly written and partly printed ; and, 
where these proceedings are brought in a summary form, it is not 
necessary, in the complaint, to recite or set forth the clause or danses 
of the act on which the proceeding is founded ; but it is snfilcient to 
specify or refer to such clause or clauses, and to set forth shortly the 
cause of complaint or action, and the remedy sought. When the 
complaint or action is brought, in whole or iu part, for the enfoit^- 
ment of a pecuniary debt or demand, the complaint may contain a 
prayer for warrant to arrest upon the dependence (§ 632). 

On any complaint or other proceeding, brought in a summary form 
under the act, being presented to the sheriff-clerk or clerk of the 
peace, he grants warrant to cite the defender to appear personally 
before the sheriff or justices, on a day fixed, and, at the same time, 
appoints a copy to be delivered to him by a sheriffs officer or constable, 
— and the deliverance also contains a warrant for citing witnesses 
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and havers to compear at the same time and place, to give evidence 
and produce the writs specified in their citation. This deliverance 
may also contain warrant to arrest on the dependence in common 
form, where snch warrant has been prayed for in the complaint or 
other proceeding. Where the apprehension of any party, with or 
without warrant, is authorised by the act (see sects. 60, 188, 243, 
and 246), that party can be detained in custody, until he can be 
brought, at the earliest opportunity, before any two justices or the 
the sheriff; and, in such case, no citation or inducicB are necessary 
(§ 633). 

When it becomes necessary to execute the arrestment on the 
dependence against goods or effects of the defender, not locally 
situated within the jurisdiction of the sheriff or justices by whom the 
warrant to arrest has been granted, it is competent to carry the 
warrant into execution, on its being indorsed by the sheriff-derk or 
clerk of the peace of the county or burgh within which that warrant 
comes to be executed (§ 634). 

In all proceedings under the act, the sheriff or justices have the 
same power of compelling the attendance of witnesses and havers as 
in cases falling under their ordinary jurisdiction (§ 636). The whole 
procedure in summary cases before the sheriff or justices, is con- 
ducted orally, without written pleadings, and without taking down 
the evidence in writing ; and no record is kept of the proceedings, 
other than the complaint, and the sentence or decree pronounced 
thereon (§ 636). And, in the event of the absence of witnesses, or 
of any other cause which appears to them to render an adjournment 
necessary, the sheriff or justices can adjourn the proceedings from 
time to time, to any day or days to be fixed by them (§ 637). 

All sentences and decrees pronounced by the sheriff or justices 
upon the summary complaints, must be in writing ; and where there 
is a decree for payment of any sum or sums of money against a 
defender, this decree contains warrant for arrestment, poinding, and 
imprisonment (when competent) in default of payment, — the arrest- 
ing, poinding, and imprisoning (when competent) being carried into 
effect by sheriffs' ofiScers or constables, as in cases arising under their 
ordinary jurisdiction (§ 638). 

In all summary complaints or proceedings for recovery of any 
penalty or sum of money, if a defender, who has been duly cited, 
does not appear at the time and place required by the citation, he is 
held as confessed, and sentence or decree is pronounced against him, 
with such costs and expenses as to the court seems fit ; but he can 
obtain himself reponed against this decree in absence, at any time 
before it is fully implemented, in the common form (§ 639). 

In all summary complaints or other proceedings not brought for 
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the recovery of any penalty or sum of money, if a defender, being 
duly cited, fails to appear, the sheriff or jnstices can grant warrant 
to apprehend and bring him before the court (§ 540). 

In all cases where sentences or decrees of the sheriff or justices 
require to be euforced, beyond the jurisdiction of the sheriff or justices 
by whom these have been pronounced, it is competent to carry the 
same into execution upon these being indorsed by the sheriff clerk or 
justice of peace clerk of the county or burgh within which execution 
is to take place (§ 541). 

No order, decree, or sentence, pronounced by any sheriff or justice 
under the authority of the act, can be quashed or vacated by any 
misnomer, informality, or defect of form ; and all orders, decrees, 
and sentences so pronounced, are final and conclusive, and not sub- 
ject to suspension, advocation, reduction, or to any form of review or 
stay of execution, except on the ground of G^R^O cormption or 
malice on the part of the sheriff or justices (§ 542). 

Such of the general provisions with respect to jurisdiction, pro- 
cedure, and penalties contained in the act, as are not inconsistent 
with the special rules before laid down for the conduct of legal pro- 
ceedings, and the recovery of penalties in Scotland, extend, so far as 
the same are applicable, to these proceedings and penalties. Bat 
nothing in any way annuls or restricts the common law of Scotland, 
with regard to the prosecution or punishment of offences, at the 
instance, or by the direction, of the Lord Advocate,— or the rights 
of owners or creditors in regard to enforcing a judicial sale of aay 
ship and tackle, — or to give to the High Court of Admiralty In 
England any jurisdiction in respect of mUage in Scotland, which it 
has not heretofore had or exercised (§ 548). 
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Note A. — ^P. 2. 

RULES TO BE OBSERYED IN BUILDING SHIPS. 

(From Lloyds' Register). 

TIMBERING. 

The whole of the timber to be of good qdalitj, of the descriptions 
shown, as applicable to the several terms of years for which ships 
so constructed may respectively be appointed to remain on the List 
of the First Description of the First Class: the stem, stem post, 
beams, transoms, aprons, knightheads, hawse timbers, and kelson of 
ships claiming to stand tweke years, to be entirely free from ail 
defects ; the frame to be well squared from first foothook heads 
upwards and free from sap, and likewise below, unless the timber be 
proportionably larger than the scantling hereafter described; every 
alternate set of timbers to be framed and bolted together to the gun- 
wale. The butts of the timbers to be close, and not to be less ia 
thickness than one- third of the entire moulding at that place, and to 
be well chocked with a butt at each end of the chock. 

J. — The SccmtUngs to he as follows: 

SCANTLINQ . . for ShlJ 

Room and space to be 

Floors sided, if square, and free from sap, to be 

not less at the kelson than 
First foothooks sided, if square, at floor heads 
Second foothooks sided, if square, at the heads 
Third foothooks sided, and top timbers, if square 
The frame to be moulded at kelson 
The frame to be moulded at floor heads 
Top timbers to be moulded at their heads at the 

shear strake 4 in. 5 in. 



Tons. 


Tons. 


1 150 


600 


20 in. 


do in. 


Sin. 


13 in. 


7 in. 


11 in. 


6iin. 


10 in. 


6 in. 


9 in. 


8 in. 


13 in. 


7 in. 


11 in. 
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The intermediate dimensions for the scantling of timbers between 
the floor heads and the gunwale to be regolated in proportion to the 
distance from the two points. Should the room and space be in- 
creased, the siding of the timbers to be increased in proportion. 

II. — Deck Beams, 

Tons. Torn 

For Ships . . 150 600 

To be moulded in the middle (not less than) . 7 in 9 in. 

To be moulded at the ends (not less than) . 5 in. 7 m. 

And to be sided 7 in. 10 k. 

Those at the after-end of the ship to be reduced in proportion to 
their length. 

III. — Hold Beams, 

Tons. Tons. 

For Ships . . 160 600 

To be moulded in the middle (not less than) 9 in. 13 in. 

To be moulded at the ends (not less than) . 7 in. 10 in. 

And to be sided . . • . . 9 in. 13 in. 

Those at the after-end of the ship to be reduced in proportion to 
their length. 

The deck and hold beams to be sufficient In number,* and securely 
fastened to the sides either with lodging knees of iron or wood, or 
with shelf pieces ; or with a shelf piece and knees ; or with some 
other security equal thereto, so as sufficiently to connect the ends 
of the beams to the sides of the ship ; and, in addition, all vessels 
of 200 tons shall have at least six vertical knees on each side to the 
Deck beams ; and for every additional 60 tons measurement above 
200 tons, they shall have one more hanging knee on each side. And 
ships of 400 tons shall likewise have to their Hold beams at least 
eight vertical knees, either as standards or hanging kuees (the latter 
being preferred), and for every additional 100 tons burthen, they 
shall have one more to each side. Every ship exceeding 150 tons, 
to have at least one crutch for the security of the heels of the after 
timbers of the frame ; one pair of pointers in addition to a knee at 
each end of the wing transom to connect the stem frame with the 
after body of the ship ; and a transom over the heels of the stem 
timbers properly kneed. 

* As regards the spacing of Beams, it appears to the Committee that the following scale 
would in general meet the convenience of stowage in all trades, as weU as secore the 
requisite transverse strength, so essential to be attended to according to the tonnage of 
the vessel. 

The spaces between the beams (hatchways excepted) not to exceed the following dis- 
tances :— 

Bold Beams. Deck Beams. 

Vessels under 200 Tons . 8 feet 4 feet 

200 and under 400 Tons 8 feet and 4 feet alternately,) COne over every Hold 

or in that proportion > ... •< Beam, and one in all 
400 Tons and above . 4 feet 6 inches. ) ( doable spaces. 
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Tons. 


Tons. 


160 


500 


9 m. 


13 in. 


Tin. 


10 in. 


Oin. 


14 in. 


Oin. 


14 in. 


6 ft. 


7 ft. 


[it ft. 


6 ft. 



IV. — Keel and Kelsons, 

For Ships 
Keel, sided ...... 

moulded below the rabbet (not less than) 

Main kelson to be sided .... 

■ moulded 
The scarphs of kelson, where only one kelson to be 6 ft. 
But where rider kelsons are added, then they may be 4 J ft. 

Shifts of timber in ships of 200 tons and upwards, to be not less 
than one-seventh of the main breadth ; and in ships under 200 tons, 
to be not less than one-sixth of the main breadth. 

PLANK. 

The outside planking shall be of good quality, of the description 
appointed, and shall be clear of all defects. 

The inside planking to be of the description shewn, and free from 
all foxy, druxy, or decayed planks. The whole to be properly 
shifted and fastened. 

No butts to be nearer than five feet to each other, unless there be 
a strake wrought between them, and then a distance of four feet will 
be allowed ; and no butts to be on the same timber, unless there be 
three strakes between, as more particnlarly shown in the diagram ; 
but vessels under 200 tons will be exempted from the full operation 
of this rule, and in ships of larger tonnage, a literal compliance with 
it will be dispensed with in cases wherein it may be satisfactorily 
proved that the departure from the rule is only partial, being con- 
fined to the ends of the ship, or the thin planking of the topside, and 
does not injuriously affect the ship's general strength ; but such re- 
laxation will not be sanctioned unless an accurate description of the 
shifting of the plank be transmitted by the Surveyors, to enable the 
Committee to form a proper judgment on the case. 

Thickness of Plank to he as under: 





I.— 


Outside. 








Tons. 


Tons. 


For Ships 


160 


600 


Bilge to wales not less than 


2i in. 


4 in. 


Short hoods . 




2J in. 


3 in. 


Bilge planks . 


1 




3 in. 


4 in. 


Bilge to keel 






2iin. 


3 in. 


Wales (average) 


» 




4 in. 


6 in. 


Topsides 


1 ■ 




2 in. 


3 in. 


Shear strake 


• 




8 in. 


4 in. 


Plank shear . 


1 




2^ in. 


4 in. 
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2 in. 


3 in. 


2i in. 


4 in. 


2i in. 


3 in. 


2 in. 


2i'm. 


2^ in. 


3 in. 


4 in. 


5 in. 


5 in. 


8 in. 



II. — Inside. 
Ceiling below the hold beams . 
Clamps and bilge planks 
Upper-deck Clamps and Spirkettings 
'Twixt deck-ceiling .... 

UL-^Deck. 

Upper deck 

Waterways, if of hard wood 

Do. if of Baltic Fir, Pitch Pine, or Red Pine 

Fastenings, 
The treenails to be of good English or African Oak, Locust, or 
other hard wood, but in no case is Baltic or American Oak, or Elm, 
to be used ; and all planks above nine inches in width are to be 
treenailed double and single, except bolts mtervene ; and if less than 
that width, then to be treenailed single, and at least one-half of the 
treenails must go through the ceiling. All ships to be fastened with 
at least one bolt in every butt, and from the wales to the lower part 
of the bilges, the bolt to be through and clenched. The bilges 
to have at least one bolt through and clenched in each foothooL 
The sizes of the bolts required in the several parts hereinafter de- 
scribed, to be not less than as against the same expressed, — ^vlz., 



Boltoof) 



For Ships 
Heel, knee, and dead wood abaft 
Scarph of the keel . (^Ki 

Kelson bolts, one through each floor . 
Bolts through the bilge and foot-waling 
Butt bolts 
Hold beam bolts . 
Deck beam bolts . 
Hooks forward at throat 



arms 



Tons. 

150 
1 in. 
} in. 
fin. 
I in. 

I in* 
fin. 

} in. 

I in. 
} in. 

*in. 
2^ in. 



/Jn'ifo. 
V. Bolt* of 



r> 



Tons. 

500 
l^in. 
1 in. 
l^m. 

I in. 
f in. 

H in. 
i in. 
li in. 
1 in. 
H in. 
3^ in. 



Transoms 

The lower pintle of the rudder 

In every case where the butt and bilge bolts are not through and 
clenched, One Year will be deducted from the period which would 
otherwise be assigned in the classification of the vessel. 



RULES OF MEASUREMENT FOR TONNAGE. 

(17 and 18 Vict., cap. 104). 

§ 20. Throughout the following rules, the tonnage deck shall be 

taken to be the upper deck in ships which have less than three decks, 

and to be the second deck from below in all other ships ; and In 
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carrying such rules into effect, all measurements shall be taken in feet 
and fractions of feet, and all fractions of feet shall be expressed in 
decimals. 

§ 21. The tonnage of every ship to be registered, with the excep- 
tions mentioned in the next section, shall, previonsly to her being 
registered, be ascertained by the following rule, called Bale 1 ; and 
the tonnage of every ship to which snch rale can be applied, whether 
she is about to be registered or not, shall be ascertained by the same 
rale: 

(1.) Measure the length of the ship in a straight line along the 
upper side of the tonnage deck from the inside of the inner plank 
(average thickness) at the side of the stem to the inside of the mid- 
ship stem timber or plank there, as the case may be (average thick- 
ness), deductmg from this length what is due to the rake of the bow 
in the thickness of the deck, and what is due to the rake of the stem 
timber in the thickness of the deck, and also what is due to the rake of 
the stem timber in one-third of the round of the beam; divide the length 
so taken into the number of equal parts required by the following 
table, according to the class in such table to which the ship belongs : 

TABLE. 

Class 1. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the 
above measurement, 50 feet long or under, into 4 eqoai parts : 

Class 2. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the 
above measurement, 50 feet long, and not exceeding 120, into 6 
equal parts : 

Class 3. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, above 120 feet long, and not exceeding 180, into 8 
equal parts. 

Class 4. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, above 180 feet long, and not exceeding 225, into 10 
equal parts. 

Class 5. Ships of which the tonnage deck is, according to the above 
measurement, above 225 feet long, into 12 equal parts : 

(2.) Then the hold being first sufficiently cleared to admit of the 
required depths and breadths being properly taken, find the trans- 
verse area of such ships at each point of division of the length as 
follows : — Measure the depth at each point of division, from a point 
at a distance of one-third of the round of the beam below such deck, 
or, in case of a break, below a line stretched in continuation thereof, 
to the upper side of the floor timber at the inside of the limber 
strake, after deducting the average thickness of the ceiling which is 
between the bUge planks and limber strake ; then if the depth at the 
midship division of the length do not exceed sixteen feet, divide each 
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depth into four eqnal parts ; then measure the inside horizontal 
breadth at each of the three points of division, and also at the upper 
and lower points of the depth, extending each measdrement to the 
average thickness of that part of the ceiling which is between the 
points of measorement ; namber these breadths from above (L &, 
numbering the upper breadth one, and so on down to the lowest 
breadth) ; multiply the second and fourth by four, and the third by 
two ; add these products together, and to the sam add the first 
breadth and the fifth ; multiply the quantity thus obtained by one- 
third of the common interval between the breadths, and the prodnct 
shall be deemed the transverse area ; but if the midship depth exceed 
sixteen feet, divide each depth into six equal parts instead of four, 
and measure, as before directed, the horizontal breadths at the five 
points of division, and also at the upper and lower points of the depth, 
number them from above as before ; multiply the second, fourth, and 
sixth by four, and the third and fifth by two ; add these products 
together, and to the sum add the first breadth and the seventh; 
multiply the quantity thus obtained by one-third of the common 
interval between the breadths, and the product shall be deemed the 
transverse area. 

(3.) Having thus ascertained the transverse area at each point of 
division of the length of the ship as required by the above table, pro- 
ceed to ascertain the register tonnage of the Ship in the foilo¥nng 
manner : — ^Number the areas successively 1, 2, 3, &c., No. 1 being 
at the extreme limit of the length of the bow, and the last No. at 
the extreme limit of the length of the stern ; then, whether the 
length be divided, according to the table, into four or twelve parts, 
as in classes 1 and 5^ or any intermediate namber, as in classes 2, 
3, and 4, multiply the second and every even numbered area hy four, 
and the third and every odd numbered area (except the first and 
last) by two ; add these products together, and to the sum add the 
first and last if they yield anything ; multiply the quantity thus ob- 
tained by one-third of the common intervsd between the areas, and 
the product will be the cubical contents of the space under the ton- 
nage deck ; divide this product by one hundred, and the quotient 
bemg the tonnage under the tonnage deck, shall be deemed to be the 
register tonnage of the ship, subject to the additions and deductions 
hereinafter mentioned. 

(4.) If there be a break, a poop, or any other permanent closed- 
in space on the upper deck, available for cargo or stores, or for the 
berthing or accommodation of passengers or crew, the tonnage of 
such space shall be ascertained as follows : — ^Measure the internal 
mean length of such space in feet, and divide it into two equal parts ; 
measure at the middle of its height three inside breadths, namely. 
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one at each end and the mother at the middle of the length ; then to 
the sam of the end breadths add four times the middle breadth, and 
multiply the whole sam by one-third of the common interval between 
the breadths ; the product will give the mean horizontal area of snch 
space ; then measure the mean height, and multiply by it the mean 
horizontal area ; divide the product by one hundred, and the quotient 
shall be deemed to be the tonnage of such space, and shall be added 
to the tonnage under the tonnage deck, ascertained as aforesaid, 
subject to the following proviso — ^first, that nothing shall be added 
for a closed-in space solely appropriated to the berthing of the crew, 
unless such shall exceed one- twentieth of the remaining tonnage of 
the ship, and in case of snch excess, the excess only shall be added ; 
and, secondly, that nothing shall be added in respect of any building 
erected for the shelter of deck passengers, and approved by the 
Board of Trade. 

(5.) If the ship has a third deck, commonly called a spar deck, 
the tonnage of the space between it and the tonnage deck shall be 
ascertained as follows : — Measure in feet the inside length of the 
space at the middle of its height from the plank at the side of the 
stem to the linmg on the timbers at the stem, and divide the length 
into the same number of equal parts into which the length of the 
tonnage deck is divided as above directed ; measure (also at the 
middle of its height) the inside breadth of the space at each of the 
points of division, also the breadth of the stem and the breadth of 
the stem ; number them successively 1, 2, 3, &c., commencing at 
the stem ; multiply the second and all the other even numbered 
breadths by four, and the third and all the other odd numbered 
breadths (except the first and last) by two ; to the sum of these pro- 
ducts, add the first and last breadths ; multiply the whole sum by 
one-third of the common interval between the breadths, and the 
result will give in superficial feet the mean horizontal area of such 
space ; measure the mean height of such space, and multiply by it 
the mean horizontal area, and the product will be the cubical con- 
tents of the space ; divide this product by one hundred, and the 
quotient shall be deemed to be the tonnage of such space, and shall 
be added to the other tonnage of the ship ascertained as aforesaid ; 
and if the ship has more than three decks, the tonnage of each space 
between decks above the tonnage deck shall be severally ascertained 
in manner above described, and shall be added to the tonnage of the 
ship ascertained as aforesaid. 

§ 22. Ships which, requiring to be measured for any purpose other 
than registry, have cargo on board, and ships which, requiring to be 
measured for the purpose of registry, cannot be measured by the rule 
above given, shall be measured by the following rale, called Rule 11. : — 
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(1.) Measure the length on the upper deck from the outside of tbe 
oater plank at the stem to the aftside of the stem post, dedoetiig 
therefrom the distance between the aftside of the stem post and tiie 
rabbet of the stern post at the point where the counter plank crosaei 
it ; measure also the greatest breadth of the ship to the outside of 
the outer planking or wales, and then, having first marked on tbe 
outside of the ship on both sides thereof the height of the npper deek 
at the ship's sides, girt the ship at the greatest breadth in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the keel from the height so marked on the 
outside of the ship on the one side to the height so marked on the 
other side by passing a chain under the keel ; to half the girth thm 
taken, add half the main breadth ; square the sum ; multiply tbe 
result by the length of the ship taken as aforesaid ; then mnl^ly 
this product by the factor *0018 (eighteen ten-thousandths) m tbe 
case of ships built of wood, and by *0021 (twenty-one tea- 
thousandths) in the case of ships built of iron, and the product shall 
be deemed the register tonnage of the ship, subject to the additions 
and deductions hereinafter mentioned. 

(2.) If there be a break, a poop, or other closed-in space on the 
upper deck, the tonnage of such space shall be ascertained by mul- 
tiplying together the mean length, breadth, and depth of such space, 
and dividing the product by one hundred, and the quotient so ob- 
tained shall be deemed to be the tonnage of such space, and shall, 
iiubject to the deduction for a closed-in space appropriated to the 
crew as mentioned in Rule I., be added to the tonnage of the ship, 
ascertained as aforesaid. 

§ 23. In every ship propelled by steam or other power requiring 
engine room, an allowance shall be made for the space occupied by 
the propelling power, and the amount so allowed shall be deducted 
from the gross tonnage of the ship, ascertained as aforesaid, and the 
remainder shall be deemed to be the register tonnage of such ship ; 
and such deduction shall be estimated as follows : 

(a.) As regards ships propelled by paddle wheels, in which the 
tonnage of the space solely occupied by and necessary for the proper 
working of the boilers and machinery is above twenty per cent, and 
under thirty p^ cent, of the gross tonnage of the ship, such deduc- 
tion shall be thirty-seven one-hundredths of such gross tonnage; 
and in ships propelled by screws, in which the tonnage of snch space 
is above thirteen per cent, and under twenty per cent of such gross 
tonnage, snch deduction shall be thirty- two one-hundredths of such 
gross tonnage. 

(b,) As regards all other ships, the deduction shall, if the Commis- 
sioners of Customs and the Owner both agree thereto, be estimated in 
the same manner ; but either they or he may, in their or his discretion, 
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require the space to be measured and the dedaction estimated ac- 
cordingly ; and whenever such measurement is so required, the de- 
duction shall consist of the tonnage of the space actually occupied by, 
or required to be enclosed for, the proper working of the boilers and 
machinery, with the addition, in the case of ships propelled by paddle 
wheels, of one -half, and in case of ships propelled by screws, of three- 
fourths of the tonnage of such space ; and the measurement and use 
of such space shall be governed by the following rules : 

(1.) Measure the mean depth of the space from its crown to the 
ceiling at the limber strake, measure also three, or, if necessary, more 
than three breadths of the space at the middle of its depth, taking 
one of such measurements at each end, and another at the middle 
of the length ; take the mean of such breadths ; measure also the 
mean length of the space between the foremost and aftermost bulk- 
heads or limits of its length, excluding such parts, if any, as are 
not actually occupied by, or required for, the proper working of the 
machineiy; multiply together these three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and depth, and the product will be the cubical contents of 
the space below the crown ; then find the cubical contents of the 
space or spaces, if any, above the crown aforesaid, which are framed 
in for the machinery or for the admission of light and air, by multi- 
plying together the length, depth, and breadth thereof; add such 
contents to the cubical contents of the space below the crown; 
divide the sum by one hundred, and the result shall be deemed to 
be the tonnage of the said space. 

(2.) If in any ship in which the space aforesaid is to be measured^ 
the engines and boilers are fitted in separate compartments, the con- 
tents of each shall be measured severally in like manner, according 
to the above rules, and the sum of their several results shall be 
deemed to be the tonnage of the said space : 

(3.) In the case of sci*ew steamers, in which the space aforesaid 
is to be measured, the contents of the shaft trunk shall be added to, 
and deemed to form part of, such space, and shall be ascertained by 
multiplying together the mean length, breadth, and depth of the 
trunk, and dividing the product by one hundred : 

(4.) If in any ship in which the space aforesaid is to be measured, 
any alteration be made in the length or capacity of such space, or if 
any cabins be fitted in such space, such ship shall be deemed to be 
a ship not registered until measurement : 

(5.) If in any ship in which the space aforesaid is to be measured, 
any goods or stores are stowed or carried in such space, the Master 
and Owner shall each be liable to a penalty not exceeding £100. 

§ 24. In ascertaining the tonnage of oi)en ships, the upper edge of 
the upper strake is to form the boundary line of measurement, and 

z 
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the depths shall be taken from an athwartship line, extended firom 
npper edge to upper edge of the said strake at each division of the line. 

§ 26. Whenever the tonnage of any ship has been asoertained 
and registered in accordance with the provisions of this act, the 
same shall thenceforth be deemed to be the tonnage of sach ship^ 
and be repeated in every subsequent registry thereof, unless uj 
alteration is made in the form or capacity of such ship, or unless it 
is discovered that the tonnage of such ship has been erroneooslj 
computed ; and, in either of such cases, such ship shall be remeasured, 
and her tonnage determined, and registered according to the mks 
hereinbefore contained in that behalf. 

§ 27. The rules for the measurement of tonnage herein contuned, 
shall not make it necessary to alter the present registered tonnage of 
any British ship registered before this act comes into operation ; bat 
if the owner of any such ship desires to have the same remeasnred 
according to such rules, he may apply to the Commissioners of 
Customs for the purpose, and such commissioners shall therenpoa, 
and on payment of such reasonable charge for the expenses of 
remeasurement, not exceeding the sum of seven shillings and six- 
pence for each transverse section, as they may authorise, direct soch 
remeasurement to be made, and such ship shall therenpon be 
remeasnred according to such rules as aforesaid, or according to 
such of them as may be applicable ; and the number denoting tbe 
register tonnage shall be altered accordingly. 

§ 28. If it appears to the Commissioners of Customs that in anj 
steam-ship measured before this act comes into operation, store- 
rooms or coal-bunkers have been introduced into or thrown across 
the engine-room, so that the deduction from the tonnage on accoont 
of the engine-room is larger than it ought to be, the said com- 
missioners may, if they think fit, direct such engine-room to be 
remeasnred according to the rules in force before this act comes 
Into operation, excluding the space occupied by such store-rooms or 
coal-bunkers, or may, if the owners so desire, cause the ship to be 
remeasured according to the rules hereinbefore contained, and subject 
to the conditions contained in tbe last preceding section ; and alfker 
remeasurement, the said commissioners shall cause the ship to be 
registered anew, or the registry thereof to be altered, as the case 
may require. 



Note B.— -P. 4. 
RULES FOR PLACING THE MASTS. 
The load- water line is the principal bearanoe of the ship, from 
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which are to be determined the positions of the masts, which vary 
according to the form given to the vessel; as a fall-bowed ship 
requires her masts to be placed farther forward than a sharp one. 
When a sharp-bowed ship has her masts to rake, it frequently eases 
her in pitching, bat never adds to her sailing, as the wind has less 
power on her sails. It is, however, necessary, that the main and 
mizen masts shoold rake more than the foremast, — as, by thns 
separating them, the wind acts with more power on all the sails 
than woold otherwise be effected. And, as it is a desirable requisite, 
that the weight of the foremast and the pressure of the head-sails 
should act with as little injurious effect in increasing the violence of 
the pitching, as consistent with the necessity for head-sail, — this 
will be best understood, by considering the forces which act on a 
ship when under saiL 

These forces are two — the one, the force of the wind on the sails, 
propelling the ship; and the other, the resistance of the water, 
opposing her motion. Immediately on the ship acquiring the velocity 
due to the strength of the wind, these forces are equal, and, as is 
held with all forces, each may be reasoned on, as if acting on only 
one point of the surface over which its effect is diffused. This point 
is that in which, if the whole force were to be concentrated, its 
effect would be the same as when dispersed over the whole area ; it 
is usual to call these ^' resultants of forces,*' and the points on which 
they are supposed to act, " centres of effort." 

Before the positions of the masts can be fixed, it is necessary to 
make a plan of the sails, and find the '^ centre of effort" And, in 
order to find the distance of the ^^ centre of effort " of the wind on 
the sails, hrfore the centre of gravity of the ship, — the momentisi of 
each sail must be calculated, by multiplying its area by the horizonal 
distance of the centre of gravity from that of the ship ; the sum of 
the negative momenta, or those abaft the centre of gravity of the 
ship, is then deducted from the sum of the positive momenta, or those 
before the centre of gravity of the ship ; — the remainder is then 
divided by the total area of the sails, and the result gives the 
required distance of the centre of effort of the wind on the sails 
before the centre of gravity of the ship. The situation of this pomt 
with respect to the length of the ship, must determine, in a consider- 
able degree, the positions of the masts ; for experience has proved, 
that it is among the essentially good requisites of a ship, that she 
shall carry a weather helm. — Creuzes Naval Architecture, 
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Note C— P. 4. 

DESCRIPTION OF PARTS OF ANCHOR. 

The anchors now generally made, are so contrived as to support 
a great strain before they can be loosened or dislodged from their 
earth-bound bed. The parts of which an anchor is composed, are, 
— the ring, into which the cable is fastened ; — ^tbe beam or shank, 
which is the longest part of the anchor ; — the two arms, at the end 
of which are the two flooks or flakes, by some called the palms, 
which, with the barbs, fasten into the ground ; — and the flock, which 
is a long piece of wood fastened across the beam, near the ring, and 
serving to guide the flukes in a direction perpendicular to the surface 
of the ground, so that one of them sinks into it by its own weight 
as soon as it falls, and is still preserved steadily in that x>osition by 
the flook, which, together with the shank, lies flat on the bottom. 
In this situation, it must necessarily sustain a great effort, before it 
can be dragged through the earth horizontally. Should the anchor 
be displaced, it is said, in the sea phrase, to come home. The 
several parts of the anchor, above mentioned, bear the foUowug 
proportions : — ^The length of the arm, from the throat to the bill, is 
the distance marked on the shank for the trend, taken from the 
inside of the throat ; and, three times that, is the length of the 
shank from the tip of the crown ; and the shank, from the tip of the 
crown to the centre of the ring, is the length of the iron stock; 
when made, the two arms, from the inside of the throat to the 
extremity of the bill, should form an arc of a circle, containing 120 
degrees. — British Cyclop, 

SHIPS' ANCHORS AND CABLES. 
Lloyds' Rules. 

'^ Every ship is to be supplied with a good hempen stream-cable 
or tow-line of sufficient size and length, and with at least one good 
warp ; and all vessels are to be provided with anchors of proper 
weight, and cables of approved quality, in number and length 
according to the undermentioned scale : — 

Anchors, 

All vessels under 200 tons to have at least two bower anchors ; 
and all vessels of 200 tons and above, to be provided with at least 
three bower anchors. 
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Cables, 
Tons. Fathoms. 

All vessels under 150 to have at least 150 if chain. 

— of 150 and under 250 180 do. 

— 250 350 200 do. 

— 350 500 240 do. 

— 500 700 270 do. 

— 700 and upwards 300 do. 

But in all cases where hempen cables are used, then one-sixth 
more in length will be required." 



Note D. — P. 4. 
DEEP SEA LINE. 



Deep Sea Line, or Dip Sea Line, is a small line used for soundiug, 
when a ship is in very deep water at sea. At the end of this line 
is a piece of lead, called the deep sea lead,— at the bottom of which 
is a coat of white tallow, to bring up stones, gravel, shells, or the 
like, from the bottom, in order to learn the difference of the ground, 
— which being entered, from time to time, in the log-book — 
by comparing of observations — enables them to guess, by the 
soundings, &c, what coast they are on, though they cannot see the 
land. 



Note E.— P. 5. 

DESCRIPTION AND USE OF LOG-LINE. 

The log is a thin piece of board, — forming a quadrant (quarter) 
of a circle of about six inches radius, and balanced by a small piece 
of lead nailed on the circular part, so as to swim perpendicularly in 
the water with the greater part immersed. The log-line is fastened 
to the log by means of two legs, one of which is knotted through a 
hole at one comer, while the other is attached to a pin, fixed in a 
hole at the other comer, so as to draw out occasionally. The log- 
line — being divided into certain spaces, which are in proportion to 
an equal number of geographical miles, as a half or quarter minute 
is to an hour of time — is wound round a wheel. The whole is 
employed to measure the ship's headway in the following manner : — 
The reel being held by one man, and the half-minute glass by 
another, — the mate of the watch fixes the pin and throws the log 
over the stem, — which, swimming perpendicularly, feels an immediate 
resistance, and is considered as Jixed^ the line being slackened over 
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the stern to prevent the pin from coming out The knots are 
measured from marks on the line, at the distance of twelve or fifteen 
fathoms from the log. The glass is therefore tamed at the instant 
that the log passes over the stem ; and, as soon as the sand in the 
glass has run ont, the line is stopped ; the water theu being on the 
log, dislodges the pin, so that the board, now presenting onlj its 
edge to the water, is easily draw aboard, — the namber of knots and 
fathoms, which has rnn off at the expiration of the glass, determine 
the ship's velocity. The half-minnte glass and divisions on the line 
should be frequently measured, to deteimine any variation in either 
of them, and to make allowances accordingly. If the glass mns 
thirty seconds, the distance between the knots should be fifty feet 
When it runs more or less, it should be corrected by the following 
analogy : — As thirty is to fifty, so is the number of seconds of the 
glass to the distance between the knots on the line. As the heat or 
moisture of the weather has often a considerable effect on the glass, 
so as to make it run slower or faster, it should be frequently tried 
by the vibrations of the pendulum. 

As many accidents attend a ship during a day^s sailing, — snch as 
variableness of winds, the different quantity of sail carried, &c.,'— it 
will be necessary to heave the log at every alteration ; and, even if 
no alteration be perceptible, yet it ought to be occasionaUy heaved. 



Note F.— P. 6. 
BALLAST AND LADING. 



The ballasting and dunnaging of ships have been already treated 
of {ante, p. 249) ; and here it is only necessary to remark farther, 
that the ballast must be placed in such a position, as that, when the 
ship is fully loaded, no alteration in it may be required. The object 
in ballasting ought to be, to place the centre of gravity neither too 
high nor too low, nor too far forward nor too far aft, so as to 
correspond with the shape and trim of the vessel, with reference to 
the cargo she is to load and the quantity of ballast she requires ; and 
the centre of gravity of this part of the displacement by the ballast, 
may be found, when the difference is known between the light 
draught of water and that to which it is proposed to bring her, when 
she is loaded. Ships having cargoes of light goods on boai'd, require 
a greater quantity of ballast, which falls to be increased according to 
the greater lightness of the cargo ; and, when iron ballast is used, it 
is first stowed fore and aft, from bulk-head to bulk- head, and then 
the shmgle ballast is spread and levelled over the whole. If sand 
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ballast is nsed, care mnst be taken to prevent the bottom of the 
pamps fro^ drawing in the sand, by protecting these with tarred 
canvas or matting. Bnt there has been patented an ingenious 
.mode of ballasting ships, by means of water introduced into the hold, 
which is divided into a number of water-tight compartments. 
Partitions are placed between the ribs or timbers, which are made 
up by boarding, and the joints carefully caulked ; over the planking 
are placed sheets of felt, such as are usually used for the sheathing 
of sbips^ bottoms ; over these may be placed sheets or plates of iron, 
which, being made perfectly tight, form a series of tanks capable of 
holding water, by which the ship is ballasted. — Briiish Cyclop. 



Note G. — Chap. II. 

WIRE-ROPE STANDING RIGGING. 

Wire-ropes are now used for the standing rigging of ships, instead 
of hemp or chain rigging. The improved wire-rope is patented, and 
the patentees are Messrs Newall & Co., Gateshead- on- Tyne, and 
North Dock, Sunderland; and, in the preface by them, to their 
tables of the sizes and weights of the wire-rope standing rigging, its 
advantage and superiority are stated to be : — 

There is a reduction in the size and weight of the standing rigging, 
when made of the patent improved wire-rope, compared with the 
size and weight, when made of the best hempen rope. The reduction 
in size is such, that the hulk of the wire-rope rigging is only one-sixih 
that of hemp, while the weight is reduced to nearly one half. It is 
cheaper than hemp-rope ; — it is more durable ; and, though a little 
less elastic than well-seasoned hemp-rigging of the best quality, It 
does not stretch permanently under great strains, as hemp rigging 
does. The advantage of lightness in the standing rigging, must be 
known to every practical seaman ; as the removal of a weight of 
several tons from the great height, which the average of the standing 
rigging occupies above the centre of buoyancy, must increase the 
stability, and particularly the steadiness of the ship. The less bulk 
is of advantage in a circumstance, which has been frequently appre- 
ciated by the captains of vessels having auxiliary steam-power, when 
making way against the wind. The superior durability of wire-rope 
has now been tested by upwards of thirteen years' experience of 
ropes, " running " and " standing," in all varieties of circumstances. 
The patentees have made direct experiments on the amount of stretch 
and the springiness or degree of elasticity of well-seasoned hemp and 
wire-rope shrouds, of equivalent strength, under strains equal to 
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one-third of that which would break them, or greater than that to 
which thej are commonly exposed in ordinary practice ; and these 
experiments have shewn that, — while the stretch or permanent 
lengthening of the wire-rope is nothing compared with that of hemp, 
—the difference of springiness is not more than one inch in favonr 
of hemp, in the longest shroads: — ^practically, therefore, the less 
elasticity of wire-rope is of no importance. And another valuable 
quality of wire-rope rigging is, — its not being liable, by changes in 
the atmosphere, to those sudden alterations of length to which hemp 
is subject, and which every seaman knows give rise to iuconvenieoce 
and great labour in setting up the rigging, and to serious accidents, 
when, as often happens, the change takes place in a single night, in 
circumstances which render it impossible to set np the rigging, 
before the mischief has ensued. 



Note H.— P. 34. 
BLOCKS. 



Blocks are single, double, treble, or fourfold, according as the 
number of sheaves is one, two, three, or four. The sheaves^ or 
wheels on which the rope runs, are grooved to receive the rope, and 
have in their centre, a brass or iron bush, with a through hole to 
receive the pin^ on which the sheaves turn ; — the ontside of iron or 
wood is called the shell, and the sides of it are called the cheeks; 
and that part of a block by which it is made fast to any particular 
object, is the strap^ usually made of rope or iron. A running block 
is attached to the object to be moved ; a standing block is fixed to 
some permanent support. Usually, blocks are named, either from 
their shape, — their purpose, — or their mode of application. 



Note I. — Chap. IX, p. 40. 

REEFING TOPSAILS FROM THE DECK. 

This ingenious contrivance has been found to answer admirably. 
The sail reefs itself; and from the time the yard is lowered, it is 
dose-reefed in two seconds ; so that, in nautical affairs, this may be 
ranked as one of the wonders of the age. The invention is not 
expensive, because the sails and topsail yards now in use, can be 
easily altered, at an expense not exceeding £15 per yard and sail. 
This was invented by Mr H. D. P. Cunningham, RN., private 
secretary to Admiral Moresly ; and the invention has been patented. 
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Note K.— Pp. 158, 219. 

ADMIRALTY NOTICE RESPECTING LIGHTS TO BE CARRIED 
BY SEA-GOING VESSELS TO PREVENT COLLISION. 



By the Comrmssionera for Executing the Office 
of Lord High Admiral of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland^ ^c, ^. 

Br virtue of the power and authority vested in us by the Act 14 
and 15 Victoria, cap. 79, dated 7th Aug. 1851, we hereby require 
and direct that the following regulations be strictly observed : — 

Steam Vessels, 

All British sea-going steam vessels (whether propelled bj 
paddles or screws) shall, within all seas, gulfs, channels, straits, 
bays, creeks, roads, roadsteads, harbours, havens, ports, and rivers, 
and under all circumstances, between sunset and sunrise, exhibit 
lights of such description, and in such manner, as is hereinafter 
mentioned, viz. : — 



I 



'A bright white light at the foremast head. 
When under steam, -^A green light on the starboard side. 

A red light on the port side. 



1. The mast-head light is to be visible at a distance of at least 
five miles in a dark night with a clear atmosphere, and the lantern 
is to be so constructed as to shew a uniform and unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of twenty points of the compass, being 
ten points on each side of the ship, viz., from right ahead to two 
points abaft the beam on either side. 

2. The green light on the starboard side is to be visible at i 
distance of at least two miles in a dark night, with a clear atmo- 
sphere ; and the lantern is to be so constructed as to shew a uniform 
and unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of ten points of the 
compass, viz., from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on 
the starboard side. 

3. The red light on the port side is likewise to be fitted so as 
to throw its light the same distance on that side. 

4. The side lights are, moreover, to be fitted with screens, on the 
inboard side, of at least three feet long, to prevent the lights from 
being seen across the bow. 
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When at anchor, — A common bright light. 

Sailing Vessels, 

We hereby require that all sailing vessels when under sail, or 
being towed, approaching, or being approached by any other vessel, 
shall be bound to shew, between sunset and sunrise, a bright light, 
in such a position as can be best seen by such yessel or vessels, 
and in sufficient time to avoid collision. 

All sailing vessels at anchor in roadsteads or fairways, shall be 
also bound to exhibit, between sunset and sunrise, a constant bright 
light at the mast-head; except within harbours, or other places, 
where regulations for other lights for ships are legally established. 

The lantern to be used when at anchor, both by steam vessels 
and sailing vessels, is to be so constructed as to shew a clear, good 
light all round the horizon. 

We hereby revoke all regulations heretofore made by us relating 
to steam vessels exhibiting or carrying lights ; and we require that 
the preceding regulations be strictly carried into effect, on and after 
the 1st of August 1852. 

Given under our hands the 1st day of May 1852. 

Htde Pabkeb. 

P. HOBNBY. 

By command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 



Diagrams intended to illustrate the working of this mode o/JUting 

Lights, 

IsT SrruATiON. 

In this situation, the steamer A will only see the red light of 
vessel B in whichsoever of the three positions the latter may happen 
to be, because the green light will be hid from view. A will be 
assured that the port side of B is towards him, and that the latter 
is therefore crossing the bows of A in some direction to port. A 
will therefore (if so close as to fear collision) port his helm with 
confidence, and pass clear. On the other hand the vessel B in 
either of three positions, will see the red, green, and mast-head 
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lights of A appear in a triaDga- 
lar form, by which the former 
will know that a steamer is ap- 





proaching directly towards him. 
B will act accordingly. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the mast-head light will 
always be visible in every sitaation till abaft the beam. 

2d Situation. 

Here A will see B^s green 
light only, which will 
clearly indicate to the for* 
mer that B is crossing to 
starboard. Again, A's 
three lights being visible 
to B will apprise the latter 
that a steamer is steering 
directly towards him. 

8d Situation. 

A and B will see each other's red light only. The screens pre- 
venting the green lights from being seen. Both vessels are evi- 
dently passing to port. 







4th SrruATiON. 

Here a green light only will be visible to each ; the screens 

preventing the red lights from being 

— ....^^ seen. They are therefore passing to 

^ ^_*--^ starboard. 
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Here the two coloured ligbts^ TisiUe to eich, will indicate their 
direct approtch towards each other. In this sitnation both shoold 
pat their helms to port. 





DirectioM for Fitting the Lights, 

The manner of fixing the coloured lights is to be particnlarlv 
attended to. They should be fitted, each, with a screen of wood, 
on the inboard side, in order to prevent both being seen at the same 
moment from any direction bnt that of rigbt-a-head. 

This is important, for without the screens (a principle first intro- 
duced with this plan) any plan of bow-lights would be ineffectiye as 
a means of indicating the direction of steering. 

This will be readily understood by a reference to the preceding 
illustrations, where it will appear evident, that in any situation in 
which two vessels may approach each other in the dark, the coloured 
lights will instantly indicate to both the relative course of each, — 
that is, each will know whether the other is approaching directly or 
crossing the bows, either to starboard or to port. This intimation 
is all that is required, to enable vessels to pass each other in the 
darkest night, with almost equal safety as in broad day, and for the 
want of which so many lamentable accidents have occurred. 

It is left to all persons concerned to furnish themselves with 
whatever description of lantern they may see fit to adopt, pro- 
vided always that the above conditions are fully and effectually 
carried out 

By command of their Lordships, 

W. A. B. Hamilton. 



Note. — The system of night lights laid down in the above 
gulations has been adopted in her Majesty^s service, and by the 
(jovemments of the principal foreign maritime nations. 
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In Crown 8uo, seventh edition^ cloth^ 10s. 6(f., 
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copious Appendix, containing the existing Statutes, Customhoiise 
and Pilots^ Regulations, Forms of Deeds and Writs, and adapted to the 
present Mercantile Marine Law. By James Lees, £sq., author of a 
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In Crovm 8vo, cloih, price 6*., 

Lees' Manual for Shipmasters, in a Series of 

Letters addressed to them on their Qualifications, Duties, Powers, 
Responsibilities, &c., arising from the different situations in which 
they may be placed during the course of a Voyage. A New Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved, and adapted to the present state of 
the British Mercantile Marine Law. By James Lees, £sq., author 
of " The Laws of Shipping and Insurance,'' &c. 

in. 

In Crown Svo, sewed^ price 2s, 6d. ; cloth, 3^., 

Lees' Practical Digest of the Merchant Shipping 

Act, 1854, 17 and 18 Vict. c. 104, *^ An Act to amend and consolidate 
the Laws relating to Merchant Shipping,^' methodically arranged; 
with a full Table of Contents, and a Table of the Repealed Acts. By 
James Lees, Esq., author of ** The Laws of Shipping and Insurance, 
^*' The Manual for Shipmasters,*' &c. 

lY. 

In Royal 8uo, Illustrated with upwards of Fifty Plates, cloth, 

price £1, ll*. 6d., 

' Treatise on Marine and Naval Archi- 
tecture, or Theory and Practice Blended in Shipbuilding. By J. W. 
Griffiths, Marine and Naval Architect. 
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V. 

In Foolscap 8t;o, new edition^ ctoih, price 5s., 

Freighter's Onide and Com Merchant's Assistant; 

with Tables of First and Second Class Goods, on a Decimal Scale: 
also, of tiie Laiuber Trade, accompanied by Rules, fixaqiples, and 
Demonstrations. With a new Set of Tables of proportionate Rates 
of Freight, by Inspection, forming at once a Ready Reckoner ami 
Pocket Companion ; together with an extensive Miscellany of com- 
pendious Rules on the various and most intricate subjects connected 
with the Trade, whereby all difficult Questions are solved with 
Precision and Accuracy. By George Harrison. 



VI. 

In Demy 8uo, cloth, price 5s,, 

Hand-hook of the Laws of Storms, heing a Digest 

of the principal Facts of Revolving Storms, for the use of Com- 
manders in Her Majesty's Navy and the Mercantile Marine : illustrated 
with numerous Woodcuts. By William Radcliffe Birt, Esq., 
author of the ^^ Hurricane Guide," &c., &c. 



VII. 

In Royal 8uo, sewed, price Is, ; cloth, Is. 6rf., 

Forbes' New and Concise Methods d^ Finding the 

Latitude by the Reduction of the Meridian ; the Latitude and Time, 
by Double and Equal Altitudes; also, the Time when the Sun's 
Ix)wer Limb is on the Horizon. 

vni. 

In Foolscap %vo, seventh edition, cloth, price 2s, 6d,, 

Seaman's Medical Guide, (The) in preserving the 

Health of a Ship's Crew : containing Plain Directions for the Use 
of the Medicines in the Cure of Diseases, &c., with full instructions 
for the Treatment of Fractures and Dislocations, Illustrated by nume- 
rous Engravings : the best method of restoring Suspended Animation 
from Drowning, «c. ; with a complete Index of Contents ; compris- 
ing also the Admiralty Scale of Medicines. 



IX. 

Sixth edition, l8mo, stiff cover, price Is,, 

Seaman's Medical Companion to the Oovemment 

Medicine-Chest, containing Directions for the Use of the Medicines, 
with full Instructions for the Treatment of Diseases and Accidents 
&c. ; with the Admiralty Scale of Medicines. ' 
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SERfES OF POPULAR ATLASES. 



Jxut puhlUked, in Imperial folio, hcmdsomdy haXf-hownd Turkey moroceo, 

gilt leaves, price £3. 3s., 

PHILIPS' CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 

SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, 

Illustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, ^nd Poets ; a Series of Fifty- 
one Maps, engraved in the best style, and forming a complete vade meeum 
to the Classical Student, and an interesting Book of Reference to the 
lover of General Literature. Produced under the superintendence of 
J. H. Johnson, F.R.G.S. Complete in one large volume. 

CONT£NTS. 



The World, ae peopled by the descendants of 
Geographyof the Primitiye Greeks. [Noah. 
Geography of the Hebrews, illustratiTe of 



the Mosaic Writm|A^ 



the time of 



The World, as 

Herodotus. 
The Geographical System of Ptolemy. 
The Geographical System of Eratosthenes 
The Geographical System of Strabo. 
Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, &c. 
Ancient Egypt, according to D'Anville. 
Andent Palestine. 
Travels at the early Patriarchs, Canaan, 

and Plan of Jerusalem. 
Empire of Sesostris, aocordingto Herodotus 

and Diodoms Siculus. 
Empire of Ninus and Semiramis, according 

Map illustrative of the Trojan War, with 

Plans. 
The World, as known to the Ancients, 

according to D'Anville. 
Empire of Persia at the time of Cyms and 
Empire of the Medes. [Darius. 

Ancient Greece, illustrating the E:^edition 

of Xerxes. 
Ancient Greece, according to D'Anville. 
The Travels of Anachanis, with Plans of 

Battles- 
The Kingdom of Maeedon, at the time of 

Philip son of Amyntas. 
The Partition of the Conquests of Alexander 

the Great. 
The Expedition of Alexander the Great, and 

the Voyage of Mearchus. 
Empire of the Parthians. 
Ancient Sicily, with Plan of Syraonse, as 

besieged by the Athenians. 



Asia Minor, according to D'Anville. 

The Expedition of Cyrus the Younger, snd 

the Betreat of The Ten Thousand. 
Ancient Italy, according to D'Anville, with 

Plan of Rome. 
The Expedition of Hannibal ovor the Alps, 

with Plans. 
Empire of Rome— Western Part 
Empire of Borne— Eastern Part 
Ancient Gaul, according to D'Anville. 
Ancient Spain, according to D'Anville. 
Ancient Germany, according to D'Anville. 
Thie Roman Provinces of Pannonia, 

IU3rrioum, Dacia, and Moesia. 
The Roman Provinces of Vindeliotar 

Rhsetia and Noricum. 
The Countries visited by the Apostles, 

showing the Routes of St. Paul. 
Countries of Western Europe, according to 

D'Anville. 
Europe, before the Invasion of the Huns, 

A.». 870. 
Eovope, after the Invasion of the Barbarians 

in the Sixth Century. 
Turkey in EuMpe, (Northern Fart,) oon- 

taining Illyrioum, Daoia, Moesia, &c. 
Turkey in Europe, (Southern Part,) con- 
tawing Grsecla, Macedonia, Thracia,&c. 
Ancient Sarmatia, &o. 
England under the Saxons. 
Map to illustrate the Crusades. 
Eslem, or the Countries subdued by 
Empire of C harlemagne. [ Mahomet. 

Europe in the Ninth Century. 
Europe in the Eleventh Centunr. 
Europe in the time of Charles v . 
Europe in 1789, at the commencement of 

the French Revolution. 
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folio, komdtomdy half-iotmd ntofvceo, gilt edget, 
pnc6 £9, Sf.f 



tbujbb* new oenebal atlas of the 

WOBLD, 

Comprehending Beven^-fonr Maps and Charts, delineating the l^ataral 
and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of Uie 
World ; constructed from the best Authorities, and embracing the latest 
Discoveries down to the date of publication ; with a copiooB Consulting 
Index, compiled by J. H. Johnson, F.R.G.S. 



WO JEILD on Meroator's Pro- 
jection 

Northern Hemisphere 

Sonthem HemispLere 

Eastern Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere 

North Horizontal Hemi- 
sphere 

South Horizontal Hemi- 
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EUROPE— 
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Belgium 

British Isles 
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France, in Provinces 

Germany — North 
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Holland 

Ireland 

Italy 
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Prussia 
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Scotland [Poland 
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EUROPE — eontinued 

Spain and Portugal 

Sweden and Norway 

Switzerland 

Turkey in Europe, and 

Greece 
Tusoany,&the States of the 
Venetian States [Church 

ASIA— 

Arabia, including Egypt, 

Australia [Abyssinia, ac. 

China 

Corea A Islands of Japan 

East India Islands 

India— North 

India — South 

Islands in the Pacific 

Ocean 
New South Wales andVan 

Dieman's Land 
New Zealand 
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Persia and Cabool 
Russian Empire 
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Turkey in Asia 
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Egypt, Nubia, * Abyssinia 

AMERICA— 

NOBTH AMBBIOA- 

Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick,^ 



AMERICA— eontmued 
Chart of the Atlantic 
Islands in the Atlantic 
Meadoo and Texas 
United States, Califomia,*e 
South Ajcebioa — 
Guiana and Brazil 
Peru, Chili, BoUvia, and 
LaPUta 
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Map 
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Barbadoes and St. Vincent 

Cuba, Bennudaaad Bahama 

Dominica^ Maitinioo, Ac. 

Jamaica 

St Doming, Porto Bieo, 
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Chart of fhe Arctic Regions, 

embracing the moatrecent 

Discoveries 
Chart of the North-west 

Passage between Aaia and 

America 
Table of the oonaparatrre 

Heights of Mountains 
Ditto Lengths of Rivers 



Jk hnpeHal quarto, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7«. 6^., 

PHILIPS' SELECT ATLAS, 

GontainiDg Twenty-four Maps, beautifully printed on superfine paper 
and carefully coloured ; accompanied by a valuable Consultinff uiaez! 
by J. H. JoHKsoN, F.R.Q.S. 

CONTENTS. 

Western Hemisphere 

Eastern Hemisphere 

Europe 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

France, in Denartments 

Belgium ^ 

Sweden, Denmark <S; Norway 



Germany 

Spain and Portugal 

Asia 
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Africa 

North America 
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Canada 
West Indies 
South Amexica 
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M Imperial qwurto, handsomely hound in doth, gUt edges, price 16t., or elegeuofy ■ 
hoLf'bownd Turkey moroeco, gilt edges, with the Maps interUamedt price 21i., 

FHUJFS' UBRABT ATLAS, 

Comprising Forty-seven Modem and Five Ancient Blaps, engraved in the 
best style, very carefully printed on superfine paper, made expressly 
for .the Work, and elaborately coloured; accompanied by a copious 
Consulting Index of upwards of 20,000 Names of Places, carefully 
compiled from the Maps themselves/ by J. H. Johnson, F.B.G.S. 



MODEBN MAPS. 
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World on Mercator's Projec- 
tion — Double Map 
Arctic Begions — Double Map 
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ANCIENT MAPS. 
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Orbis Yeteribus Notus 

Orbis Bomant, para Oociden- 

talis 
Orbis Bomani, pan Orien- 
OrsBcia Antiqua [ talis 

Table ot the oomparative 

Heights of Mountains 
Table of the comparative 

Lengths of Bivers 



Price 8«. 6<f. plain^ or the Maps coloured, price 12s. 6d., handtomelg 

bound in doth, 

FHHIFS' POFTTLAB ATLAS OF THE WOBLD, 

In a Series of Fifty-two Imperial Quarto Maps, constructed from the most 
recent Authorities, including Five Ancient Maps, illustrative of the 
Important Events in Ancient History ; with a copious Consulting Indez» 
by J. H. Johnson, F.B.G.S. 
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Eastern Hemisphere 
World on Mercator's Projec- 
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Nm €md irngfroved sditkm, in Imperial folio, ka^-lxmnd, price £1. lU. 6d., 

PHILIPS' mPEBIAI. GENERAL ATLAS, 

Compriflin^ Forty-two Mapi, constnicted finom the be«t Authorities, and 
including the latest discoTeries ; accompanied by a yaluable Consulting 
Index, by J. H. Jomrsoir, F.B.G.8. 
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West Indies — Oeneral Map 
Table of the comparative 
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Bomdt^mefy bound in eMh, price Ten SkUUng* and Sisipenee, 

PHILIPS' CABINET ATLAS, 

In » Series of Thirty-nine Imperial Quarto Maps, embrachig the Principal 
Countries of the World, enerared from the best Authorities, and carefiiUy 
coloured ; with a copious Consulting Index, by J. H. Johnson, F.R.O.S. 
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rice 2«.» in paper cover, or 2«. 6<2., bound in eioth, 

PHUIPS' TOUNO SCHOLAR'S ATLAS OP 
HODEBN aEOGBAPHT, 

Containing Twelre large Quarto liaps, full coloured, intended as » First 
Class-Book for Toung Learners. 
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PHILIFS' COMPfiESENSlVi: SCHOOL ATLAS 
OF ANCIENT & MODEBN GEOGRAPHY, 
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Comprising Thlrtv-eight Modem and Five Ancient Maps, constnicted from 
the latest and best Authorities, engrayed in the best style, and carefully 
coloured; accompanied by a Consulting Index of 22,000 Names of 
, Places, carefidlj compiled by J. H. Johnson, F.B.G.S. 
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Orbis Yeteribos Notufl 
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talis 
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In Lanperial 8vo», price live ShOUngs, hound in etofh, 

PHILIPS' INTSODUCTOBY SCHOOL ATLAS, 

Comprising Eighteen liaps of the Principal Oountries of the World, clearly 
engraved and carefully coloured ; aocompanied by a Gonsillting bidax, 
by J. H. Johnson, F.B.G.S. 

This Atlas is an abridgement of *' Philips' Cdrnprehensire Sduxd AUos,** and is intended 
for the use of Junior Geographical Classes. 
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hi h^^triaX quarto, price 9t. 64., hound in chih, 

PHILIPS' STUDENT'S ATLAS OF MODEBN 

GEOGRAPHY, 

Comprising Eighteen Maps, oonstruoted from tbe nosl reoeat Autboriiles, 

and carefully coloured. 
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Now publishing^ in Mrmthly Parts, price One Shilling, containing Three Maps, Four 
Pages of Letterpress, and a Title-page, heautifuUy engraved on steel, 

PHILIPS' FAMILY ATLAS OF PHYSICAL 
AND GENERAL 6£0GBAPHY» 

Accompanied by illustrative Letterpreag, describinfr the Climate, Soil, Re- 
sources, and Chief Natural Productions, of each Country. "With a copions 
Consulting Index. Edited by William Huqhxs, P.R.G.S. 

LIST OF THB MAPS AS VSABLT AS TEST CAN AT PRESENT BR OITRN. 



PHYSICAL MAPS. 

Physical Map of the World, 
inastrating t)ie Features of 
the Land, frith the Oceanic 
Currents, &o. 

Ph^-iiioal Map of the World, 
iilustratins Climate, with 
Isothermal lines, Trade* 
winds, Hurricanes, Ice, Ac 

Physical Map of the World, 
illustrating Distribution of 
Vegetable and Animal Life 

Physical Map of the British 
Islands, snowing the Goal 
Fields and the great Seats of 
Manufacturing Industry 

MODERN MAPS. 

The World in Hemispheres — 
Double Map 

World on Mercator's Projec- 
tion — Double Map 

Arctic Regions — Double Map 

Europe 



British Isles 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

France, in Provinces 

France, in Departments 

Belgium 

Holland 

Prussia 

llie former Kingdom of Poland 

as at present partitioned 
Sweden and Norway 
Denmark 
Russia in Europe 
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Spain and Portugal 
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Turkey in Europe and Oreece 
Asia 

Turkey in Asia 
Russia in Asia ' 
Persia and Cahool 



India 

China flasia 

East India Isles and Austra- 

New South Wales and Victoria 

Tasmania, or Van Dieman's 

New Zealand [Land 

Africa 

Egypt and Arabia Petrasa 
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North America 

United States — Double Map 
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West Indies 

South America 

ANCIENT HAPS. 
Palestine 

Orbis Veteribns Notus [talis 
Orbis Ronoani, pars Occiden- 
Orbis Romani, pars Orientalis 
Orecia Antiqaa 
Table of the comparative 

Heights of Mountains and 
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In Imperial quarto, neat wrapper, 

PHILIPS' SmUIHG ATUS OF HODERH GEOGRiPHT. 

Containing Nine Imperial Quarto Maps, Engrayed on Steel, and constructed 
from the most recent Authorities. 

CONTENTS. 
Eastern Hemisphere 
Western Hemisphere 
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Airioa 
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In £nperial quarto, neatly hound in cloth limp, price 5s. plain, or the 

Maps coloured, 9s, M, 

FHILIFS' SERIES OF FENNY MAPS, 

Comprising Fifty-two liaps, forming a Comprehensivo Atlas of Ancient and 
Modem Geography, with Title-page and List of Contents, 

Just published, in Medium quarto, handsomely hound in doth, price 5s, M., 

FmUFS' SCHOOL CLASSICAL ATLAS» 

A Series of Twenty-one Maps, clearly engraved and carefully coloured. 



1 The World, as known to the 

2 Palestine [Ancients 
8 Ancient Egypt 

4 Asia Minor 

5 Ancient Oreece (North Part) 

6 Ancient Greece (South Part)! IS Mauritania, Ac 

7 Ancient lUly (South Part)) 14 Yindelioia, Ac. 



CONTENTS. 

8 Ancient Italy (North Part) 

9 Ancient Oaiu 
to Ancient Spain 

11 Ancient Germany 

12 Albion or Britannia 



15 Africa 

16 Macedohia, Ac» 

17 Syria, Mesopotamia, &c. 

18 Persia, Media, &c 

19 Grecian Aroihpelago 

20 Armenia, &o, 

I 21 Empire of Rome 
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POPULAR MAPS. 



PHILIPS' MAP OF THE WOBLD, ON 

;CATOB'S PROJECTION, 



i:^: 



With the Hemispheres on the Horizon of London, beautifully engraved on 
steel, and including the latest discoveries down to the date of publi- 
cation. Size— 53 inches by 3d inches. 

0» $h€et$, 9curefuUy eoioured, .price £0 15 

MbuHted on doth cmd in ease, „ 110 

t% hl<ich rotters and varTnishedf ,, 15 

,» mahogany roUers, «, 1 10 

The peenliar adyantages of this Map over those previously pnblished on a laive scale, on 
the same projection are — first, tiie repeating of the British Islands at both extremities 
of the Map, tohereby the enMre space rovmd tM globe may be judged in an easterly and 
westerly direetion; secondly, the more modem, Ml, and correct information which it 
contains ; thirdly, the delineation of the co-tidal lines of the sea. To these may be 
added, the superior style in which it is executed, and the cheap price at which it is 
sold. These advantages, all of which are obvlpus and substantial ones, can hardly 
fail in rendering the map a general favourite ifith the public, and an indispensable 
requisite to every student of geography. 



PHILIPS' NEW MAP OF THE WOELD, 

IN HEMISPHEBES, 

With Scenic Views of the Water£Edls, Mountains, Biyers, Co-tidal lines, Ao. 
Constructed from the best Authorities, and beautifully engraved on 
BteeL Size— 42 inches by 80 inches. 

• 

On theett, carefully coloured, .price £0 10 6 

Mounted on tioth and in case, „ 12 6 

«, hlaeh rollers cmd varnished, „ 15 

„ mahogasty roUere, , 18 

A Volnine of Descriptiye LetterpresSi. 

By R. MuDiB, Esq., to accompany the above Map, price 48. 

** This is the most accurate Map of the World that has been produced. It is accompanied 
by a volume Arom the pen of Mr. Mudie ; it would hardly be credited how much has 
been done, and well done, by the Author. It contains a vast deal of information, 
much of it entirely new, on the astronomical and geographical history of the world, the 
atmospheric phenomena, vegetable and animal productions, the distribution of the 
human race, Ac. All this forms an admirable companion to the map, and will enable 
the student to pursue his inquiries with delight as weH as ediftqation." — Times. 
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OKOPOK FHIUP * SON'S LIST OF BBOERT PUBLIOATIOSS. 

FHILIFS' NEW MAP OF EUSOPE, 

In Four Sheets, wUh all the Railways in the Uhited Kingdom and the 
Continent accurately laid do^n. Engraved in the best style. Size— 
^ inches by 40 inches. 
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On iheettf carefully coloured, .price £0 U> 

Jiounted 9n cloth and in com, „ 110 

f, black rollers and varnished, ,, 15 

,, fnahogomiy rollert, , „ 1 10 

'* This is an useful, valuable, and carefully executed undertaking, embracing all the most 
repent improvements. It is got up on a liberal scale, that does great credit to ihe 
publishers. We heulily recommend it to the traveller, and consioer it an aoquisitbn 
to the public seminary equally as the private library of the gentleman.** — MetropoUtaoi. 

FHILIFS' NEW MAF OF SOUTH AMERICA. 



This Map has been compiled by Mr. Petsbma^ht, Physical Geographer to the 
Queen, from the most recent Authorities : and corrected and amplified 
from materials exclusiyely at the command of that accomplished 
Geographer, whose name affords a guarantee of its auperior accuracy 
and completeness of detaiL 

On sheet, cctrefuUy coloured, » .price £0 6 

Mcmnted on doth and in ease, „ 10 

„ Uaek roUers akd varnished, ,, 15 



FHILIFS' NEW MAF OF SOUTH AFEICA. 

The results of modem travel and research in the interior of Southern 
Africa, have opened up protpeotf of a new and vast field for Commercial 
enterprise, which the further explorations still being carried on will, 
no doubt,, enable us to realize. ^ 

All the recent investigations, so interesting and important in their results, 
are here embodied ; and every available squrce of information has been 
made use of to render this Map as complete as the present state of 
geographical knowledge will permit. 

On sheet, carefully coloured, » .price £0 2 6 

Mounted on cloth and in case, „ 4 6 

„ black roUers and wwnished, 1 „ 6 

Fhilipfi' New Map of the Oold-producing 

of Australia, 

Comprising the three Provinces of New South Wales, Victoria, and Bouth 
AustraUa ; constructed from recent Surveys, Ac. The Gold and other 
Mining Districts carefully laid down from Parliamentary Betums and 
other Official Documents. Size — iO by 26 inches. 

Mounted on cloth and in case, .price £0 5 

„ rollers and varnished, „ 4.0 



GEORGE PHILIP <k SON'S LIST OP RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Johnston's Commercial and Industrial Hap of 
England^ Wales, and part of Scotland, 

Shewing the Lines of Railway, the seats of the principal Mana&ctureB, and 
the districts of Mines and Minerals ; distingiUshing Can^ and Navigable 
Rivers, tracing the Tracks of Foreign and Coasting Steam Vessels, and 
marking the position of Lighthouses, &c. Constructed from the most 
Authentic Sources, and engraved by Messrs. W. <& A. E, Johnston, 
Edinburgh. 8ize*-6 feet by 4 feet 9 hiches. 

On theett, carefully eolounred, ^ptictf £2 

M(nmted on rollers and varnished, „ 2 12 6 

In handsome morocco ease for the library, „ 2 12 6 

The Publishers, in announcing their New Indastilal map of EnglaiMl* have 
every confidence in submitting it to the public, as a Map unequalled in point of 
utility, accuracy, and beauty of execution, by any similar production in this country. 
The Indastrlal and Commercial information it contains forms a novel and 
valuable feature, and is especially interesting. The chief Trades and Manufactures 
are denoted by various Sxons, attached to the names ^ the principal Towns; the 
Mines and Minerals are also distinguished in a sindlar manner In the Districts In 
-which they occur. A full and clear explanation of these Siomb is given in a Table at 
the foot of the Map, which also shews at one view the chief Naturu Productions and 
Manufactures peculiar to each County. The style of engraving is clear and distinct ; 
and although every Town and Village of any note is accurat^y laid down, it is not 
unneceasanjy crowded, which is so frequently the ease in other Maps, 



Philips' New Map of England and Wales, 

Shewing the lines of Railway, with all the Stations accurately laid down, 
the Tracks of Steam Vessels, with Distances from Fort to Fort^ ^c. 
Size— 33 by 26 inches. 

On sheet, carefufly coloured, price £0 3 6 

Mounted on rollers and varnished, „ 7 6 

Fliilips' New Map of England and Wales, with 

the Bailways. 

Every Railway Station is laid down, and the Map contains a mnch greater 
amount of information than any other publication of the same size. 
Size— 22 by 28 inches. 

On sheet, coloivred, .price £0 10 

M case for the pocket, „ 2 6 

Mounted on rollers and vaaiiished, „ 



FHILIFS' NEW MAP OF SCQTLASJ), 

With Distances from Edinburgh, and from Port to Port ; shewing also the 
Railways and Post Roads, Canals, Navigable Rivers, &c. Size— 33 by 
26 inches. 

On sheet, coloured, .price £0 3 6 

Mounted on rollers and varnished, „ 7 6 
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OEORGB PHILIP A SON'S LIST OF ASCENT PUBLICATIONS. 



ilips' Map of SooUand, with fhe Bailways. 

A dearlj engraTed and accurate Map. Sii e— 22 by 28 inches. 

On sheet, coloured, ^^riee £0 I 

M ecue for the pocket, „ 2 6 

MounUa on rolUrt and vamuhed,.*. ,, 5 



PHUIFS' NEW HEAP OF IRELAND, 

Constracted firom the best Anthorities, shewing the Lines of Railway, the 
Distances from Dublin, and from Port to Port, tracing the Tracks of 
Steam Vessels to the principal Ports of England, ScotUuid, ^. 

On sheet, coloured, .price £0 8 6 

On roUers and varnished, ,» 7 6 

Philips' Hew Map of Ireland, and its Bailways. 

Every Railway Station is accurately laid down, also the principal Post 
Boads. use— 22 by 28 inches. 

On sheet, earefuUiy cohured, .price £0 10 

M case for the pocket, ,, 2 6 

Mountea on rouers and varnished, ,, 5 
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**A bsMitiftd and aoonrste litfle Map.' 



FHIIiIFS' NEW MAP of the UNITED STATES, 

Including part of BRITISH AMERICA, MEXICO, YUCATAN, and the 
WEST INDIES, and exhibiting the country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and frt)m 54^ North Latitude to the Bay of Honduras, including 
the British Colony of Belise. In four sheets, size— 4 feet by 3 feet 
2 inches. 

The vast extent of country embraced in this liap, which has been recently 
constructed from American sources of the nighest authority, and the 
importance of the extenslTC field of enterprise which it comprehends, 
renders it an essential aid in the Counting-house, and to all those 
connected with or interested in the onward progress of the United States 
and Canada, aud our daily-increasing intercourse with their shores. 
It gives the best delineation extant of the newly-acquired States and 
Territories on the Pacific ; and the Railroads and Canals are laid down 
throughout with the utmost accuracy. A series of curved lines enohrole 
the City of New Tork, at distances of 100 miles, embracing the country 
included within the settled States of the Union. 

Small Maps are appended, on an enlarged scale^ detailing more minutely 
the system of Reulroads in the neighbourhoods of Boston and New York, 
and also a Map of the Island of Newfoundland. The Map is engraved 
on steel, in the best style of art. 

On sheets, ca/refuUy colowred, 4>rice £0 10 6 

Movmted on cloth and in case, „ 15 

black rollers and varnished, „ 110 
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QEORGE PHILIP & SON'S LIST OP RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



Just publUked, price One Shilling and Sixpence per sheet, 

PHILIPS' SERIES OF CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, 

AND SCRIPTURAL MAPS, 

Blustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets. Produced under 
the superintendence of J. H. Johnson, F.R.G.S. Size — Full Sheet 
Imperial, 29 by 28 inches ; engraved in the best style, and carefidly 
coloured. 

LIST OF TUB MAPS. 



No. of 
Sheet. 

'The World, as peopled by the descend- 
ants of Noah 
Geography of the PrimitiTe Oreeks. 
Geography of the Hebrews, illustrative 

of the Mosaio Writings. 
The World, as known at the time of 
^ Herodotus. 

{The Oeographioal System of Ptcdemy. 
The Oeogn^hical System of Eratos- 
thenes. 
The Gteographioal System of Strabo. 
Byxia, Aravria, Babylonia, Aa 
3 f Ancient Egypt, according to D'Anville. 

I Ancient Palestine. 
4~TraTels of the early Patriarchs, Canaan, 
and Plan of Jemsalem. 
Empire of Sesostris, according to 

Herodotus and Diodoms Sioulus. 
Empire of Ninus and Semiramis, 
according to Ctesias. 
6— Map illustratlTe of the Trojan War, 

with Plans. 
7— The World, as known to the Andents, 
accordingto D'AnviUe. 

{Empire of Persia at the time of Cyrus 
and Darius. 
Empire of the Modes. 
Ancient Greece, illustrating the Ex- 
pediUon of Xerxes. 
9 — Ancient Greece, according to D'AnvUle. 
10— The Travels of Anaehanis, with Plans 
of Battles 

{The Kingdom of Macedon, at the time 
of Philip son of Amyntas. 
The Partition of the Conquests of 
Alaxander the Great. 
12 — ^The Expedition of Alexander the 
Great, and the Voyage of Nearohus. 
18 — ^Em^lre of the Parthians. 
li — ^Ancient Sicily, with Plan of Syracuse, 
as besieged by the Athenians. 



No. of 

Sheet. 

1&— Asia Minor, according to D'AnviUe. 

16— The Expedition of C^ns the Tounger, 

and the Retreat of The Ten Thousand. 
17— Ancient Italy, according to D'AnviUe, 

with Plan of Rome. 
18— The Expedition of Hannibal over the 

Alps, with Plans. 
19— Empire of Rome— Western Part 
20— Empire of Rome— Eastern Part. 
21 — Andent Gaul, according to D'AnviUe. 
22 — ^Ancient Spain, according to D'AnviUe. 
23 — ^Ancient Germany accordingto D'AnvUle 

{The Roman Provinces of Pannonia 
lUyricum, Dacia, and Mossia. 
The Roman Provinces of YindeUcia, 
Rhffitia, and Norioum. 
25— The Countries visited by the Apostles, 

showing the Routes of St. Paul. 
26 — Countriesof Western Europe, according 

to D'AnviUe. 
27 — Europe, before the Invasion of the 

Huns, A'D. 870. 
28 — Europe, after the Invasion of the Bar- 
badians in the Sixth Centuiy. 
29— Turkey in Europe, (Northern Fart,) con- 
taining lUyricum, Dacia, MoBsia, &o. 
80— Turkey in Europe, (Southern Part,) 
containing Graoia, Macedonia, 
Thracia,&c. 
81— Ancient Sarmatia, Ae, 
82 — ^England under the Saxons. 
88 — Map to iUustrate the Crusades. 
84— Eslem, or the Countries subdued by 

Mahomet. 
85— Empiro of Charlemagne. 
' Europe in the Ninth Century. 
Europe in the Eleventh Centu^. 
Mi Europe at the time of Charies v. 

Europe in 1789, at the commMicement 
of the Fronch Revolution. 



IhMd ICapt may alio be had for Edvoational PnrpoMf , 

mtounted on millboard and varnished, .price £0 

Ditto, on black rollers and varnished .. 
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5 



G each. 
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OEOBGE PHILIP A SON'S LIST OF BEOSNT PUBLIGATI0K8. 



The eheaptit Mapt ever issued for Educational and Otneral I\urposes. 

FHniFS' 
SERIES or LAIKGE SIXPEirNY MAPS; 

Sizo — Full Sheet Imperial, 2i hjV! inches, fhll coloured; engrayed hi the 
best style, and embracing all the recent Geographical Discoveries. 
The entire Serieg is now in print, and anj single Map may be had 
without difficulty. 



1 The World, on Meroatoi'8 

Projection 

2 Northern Hemisphere 
8 Southern ditto 

4 Eastern ditto 

5 Western ditto 

6 North Horizontal ditto 

7 South ditto 

8 Europe 

9 British Isles 

10 England 

11 Scotland 

13 Ireland 

IS The Channel Islands, in- 
cluding Isle of Man and 
Isle of Wight 

14 Chart of the Baltic Seas 

15 France, in Departments 
1(3 France, in Provinces 

17 Chart of the 

Mediterranean 

18 Spain audPortugal 

19 Switzerland 

20 Italy 

21 Milanese States 

2S Tuscany and Stotes of the 

Church 
28 Venetian States 

24 Naples and Sicily 

25 Turkey in Europe and 

Greece 

26 Austria 



LIST or THK MAPS. 

27 Germany-Northern Part 

28 ~ - - 

29 
80 
81 
82 
88 



Germany-Southern Part 

Prutisia 

Belgium 

HoUand 

Denmaric 

Sweden and Norway 

84 RuBsia in Europe 

85 Ana 

36 Ruasiaa Empire 

87 Turkey in Asia 

88 Palestine 

89 Persia and Cabool 

40 Arabia, Egvpt,Aby8Bizii«t 

and Nubia 

41 Tartary 

42 China 

43 Corea and Islands 

of Japan 
14 India — Northern Part 

45 India — Southern Part 

46 East India Islands 

47 Islands in the Paeiflo 

48 Australia 

49 New South Wales and 

Van Dieman's Land 

50 New Zealand 

51 Africa 

52 America — General Map 

53 Chart of the Atiantic 

54 Atiantio Islands 
56 North America 



56 



58 
59 



Canada, Nora Scotis, 
New Brunswick, Ac 
57 United States 
Mexico and Texas 
West Indies 

60 Islands of Bermuda, Ba- 

hama, and Cuba 

61 Jamaica 

62 St Domingo and Vligin 

Isles 
68 8t, Christopher's, with 
Nevis and Si. Lncia 

64 Antigua, with Guada- 

loupe, Ac 

65 Domuuco, with Martl- 

nico, Ac. 

66 BarbadoesandStTinoent 

67 Trinidad, Grenada, To* 
bago, and Curasao 

South America 
Guiana and Braeil 
Peru, Chili, Bolivia, and 
LaPlaU 
71 Chart of the Arctic 
Regions, with all the 
recent Discoveries 
Chart of the North-west 
Passage between Asia 
and America 
Table of the oomparative 
Heights of Mountains 
74 Ditto Lengths of Riven 



68 
69 
70 



73 



78 



Any of the above Kaps may alio be had pribated on inperflneDrawing Paper, 
and extra Colonredi price One Shilling eaoh* 

£t Imperial quarto, stitched in a neat cover, priee 2«. 6d., 

A CONSULTING INDEX TO PHILIPS' SERIES OF PENNY MAPS, * 

Comprehending 22,000 Names of Places, carefully compiled by J. H. 
Johnson, F.B.G.S. 

In hnperial folio, sewed, price Five Shillings, 

A CONSULTINB INDEX TO PHILIPS' SERIES OF SD(PENNY MAPS, 

Comprehending upwards of 30,000 Names of Places, compiled by J. H, 
Johnson, F.R.G.8. 
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QBOBQB PHILIP A SON'S LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



lMe6 0h6 Ptnwy «acA piadn^ or Twopence coloured, 

7HI£IFS' SEKIE8 OF FENNY AND 
TWOFENNY MAFS; 

Sise^Imperial 4to.» engraTed in the best style, and with all the recent 
DiscoYeries. 



KODEBN SEBIES. 

1 Western Hemisphere 

3 Eastern Heaiisphw^ 

8 World on Mercator's Pro- 
jection — Double Map 

4 Arotio Begions — ^Double 

5 Europe [Map 

6 British Isles 

7 England and Wales 

8 8o<^and 

9 Ireland 

10 France, in Provinoes 

11 France, in Departments 

13 Belgium 
18 HoUand 

14 Prussia 

15 Poland 

16 Sweden, Denmark, and 

Konray 

17 Denmarlt 



UBT OT THE MAPS. 

18 Russia in Europe 

19 Oermany 

20 Austria 

21 Switzerland 

22 Spain and Portugal 

23 Italy 

24 Turkey in Europe and 

Greece 

25 Asia 

26 Turkey in Asia 

27 Russia in Asia 

28 Persia and Cabool 

29 Hindostan 

80 China 

81 East India Isles and 

Austrslasia 

82 New South Wales 

33 Tasmania, or Van Die- 
man 8 Land 
84 New Zealand 
86AiUaa 



86 Egyi>t ft Arabia Petrsa 
37 America 

88 North America 

89 United States 

40 Canada 

41 Central America 

42 West Indies 

43 South America 

ANCIENT SEBIES. 

44 Palestine 

45 Orbis Veteiibus Notns 

46 Orbis Romani, pars Ocoi- 

dentalis 

47 Orbis Roman!, pars Ori> 

entalis 

48 Oreecia Antiqua 

49 Table of the comparative 

Heights of Mountains 

50 Ditto Lengths of Rivers 



Price 3d. each, or the complete Set, ttkehed in a neett wrapp&r, price Ss., 

A NEW SEEIES OF OUTLINE MAFS, 

Desired by Alxxaztdeb Stewabt. For the Use of Schools and for 
Prirate Ttutlon. Size of each Map — Hi inches by 9 inches. 



1 Eastern Hemisphere 

2 Western Hemisphero 
8 Europe 

4 Asia 



THE SEBIES COMPBISSS-^ 

5 Aftica 

6 North America 

7 South America 

8 British Isles 



9 England and Wales 

10 Scotland 

11 Ireland 

12 Palestine 



Jutt publiehed, price Sd, each, printed on drawing paper, or the set complete, 

Hitched in a wrcipper, price Ss., 

FHnjFS' SERIES OF BLAHE PROJECTIONS, 

WITH THE LINES OP LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE, 

Corresponding in size with the Maps of ** Philips' Coicj^bshensiye School 
Atlab/' and intended for the use of Students leaming to construct 
Maps. 

AU experienosd Teachers will admit the advantages affimled to the Student in Geography, 
by a proper system of Mapping. The mechanical process of copying a Map— of 
accurately lading down a country, with its lines of external boundaries and internal 
divisions— conveys to the mind of the student a far better idea of the form, relative 
size, and position of that country, than can be acquired by any other means* 

THE SERIES COMPRISES — 



1 Eastern Hemisphere 

5 Western Hemisphero 
8 Europe 

4 Asia 

6 Africa 



6 North America 

7 South America. 
9 British Isles 

9 England 



10 Scotland 

11 Ireland 
18 France 
13 Palestine 



GEOBOS PHILIP ^ BOVB LIST OP RECENT PUBLtOATIOKS. 



Price One SkUlthf^ each. 

Philips' Series of Maps for Tourists & Emigrants, 

Done up in a portable form for the pocket. 

LIST OV TBI MAPS. 



Enghmd nid Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Moxth WfllM 



Ronth Wales 
Isle of Man 
Uuited States 
Canada 



Aastralia 

New Bouth Wales and Var 

Dieman's Land 
New Zealand 



EDUCATIONAL MAPS, BY WM. HUQHES, F.R.G.S. 

LECTUBSB IT THK METBOPOLnXN TRJLIinNO INSTITUTION, HIOHBURY ; LATE PROFESSOR 
or OEOORAPnT IN THE COLLEOK OF CIVIL ENeiNBBRB, AUTHOB Of "A MANUAL 
or OZOOBAPHY," " MANUAL OF BRITISH OEOOBAPHY," ETC., ETC. 

JH iheeUf nze — ^21 inches hyVl incbeSf price Is, each, heautifuUy coloured^ 

A Series of Maps illustrating the Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Great Divisions of the Globe : 

WITH PALESTINE. AND THE BRITISH ISLANDS ON AN EI«LARGED SCALE. 



1 Physical Map of the Eastern Hemisphere 

2 Physical Map of the Western Hemisphere 
8 P^sical Map of Europe, with Isothermal 

Lines, showing Uie Mean Summer and 
Winter Temperatures of Tarioos parts 
of the continent. 

4 Do. do. colored according to the drainage 

of its different Seas 

5 Physical Map of Asia, with lines of Mean 

Summer and Winter Temperatures, &c. 

6 Physical Map of AfWca, with lines of 

Mean Summer Temperature, &C. 



Sizi 



7 Physical Map of America, with lines of 

Mean Sum. & Winter Temperaturea,*c. 

8 Physical Map of Palestine, with the Sinai 

Peninsula and the Egyptian Frontier, 
and a Section showing the depression of 
the Dead Sea and Valley of the Jordan. 
Phjrsical Map of the British Islands, with 
Section df the Land, Ifeights of Moun- 
tains, Oo-tidal Lines, Depth of Sea3,<!tc. 
10 Map of England and Wales, with the 
Railways, and the Towns classified ac- 
cording to their population. 



-21 inches by 17 inches, coloured, price Bs. M,^ 

OEOLOOICAL KAF OF THE BBITISH ISLAIIdS. 

Price Sixpence each, 

A SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS, 

Consisting of Tns Wobld (Eaticm Hemisphere}— Tive^ Wobld (Western HemiKphpr^)— 
Europe— Asia— Africa— North America— South Amj^ica — The British 
Islands — Ekolano and Wales — Palestine. 

Size— 21 inches by 17 inches. 
These Maps exhibit the natural features, clearly and aecnrately delineated, 
but without the names. 

Price Fourpenee each, 

BLANK FBOJECTIONS, 

Correspondent to the Outline Maps, and consisting of The Would (Eastern Hemittphcre) 
— ^Thb World (Western fl«»m»p^er«>-EuBOPE — ^Asia— Africa — North America 
— South America — Bbitibh Islands — Enolans and Wales — Palestine. 

Sixe— 21 inches by 17 inches. 

These contain only the parallels and meridians required for the purposes of 
Map-drawing ; they are exactly the same in size and scale as t^ series of 
Outline Map«, and, like them, are printed on drawinsHpaper, adapted for 
the use of cither the pen or pencil. Any Map of atner series may be 
had separately. 



